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THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 


The celebration, on Tuesday last, of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the accession of Q 1een Victoria to the throne of Great Britain 
and Ireland, which took place on June 21, 1837, was for the 
Qneen herself, for the Court and the Royal family, a solemn 
religious service of thanksgiving, performed in Westminster 
Abbey. This mode of expressing both gratitude for the general 
prosperity of her Majesty's reign, and a sense of dependence 
on the Divine Will for the continued welfare of the nation, 
was adopted by many of her subjects who on Tuesday at‘ended 
special worship in their churches or chapels. To the more 
numerous portion of our fellow-countrymen, the day was one 
simply of an appointed public festival, commemorating a 
happy event, and appealing to the feelings of personal esteem 


and good-will commonly entertained for the Queen and 
the Royal family, as well as to the recognition of 
’ 


those political aud soe.) benefiis, and that remarkable growth 
of the kingdom an: enipire, which have been obtained in the 
prst fifty years. In one way or another, the great majority of 
the English people have shared in this celebration. All over 
England, Wales, and Scotiand, local efforts to make it worthily 
conspicuous and notable have been zealously promoted. 
London, as the metropolis, was especially bound, upon this 
occasion, in the presence of the Queen herself, of all the 
Princes and Princesses, and of an extraordin:.r7 gathering of 
Royal visitors from different parts of Europe. i. sive expression 
to the national sentiment of loyalty. The sincerity and cordi- 
ality with which Londoners of all classes have entered into 
the purpose of this Jubilee cannot be mistaken. They did not 
merely stare at the banners, emblems, and mottoes displayed 
in the streets, as a gay and pretty show, but comments were 
overheard in the crowd that bespoke a lively sense of patriotic 
pride and honest friendship to the Royal family—not profoundly 
reverent, or ardently enthusiastic, but manifestly the outcome 
of sound popular opinion. 
—0bg¢00——_. 


STREET DECORATIONS. 


The street and house decorations of London, except in a 
few places where private taste and wealth, or the combined 
exertions of an active and intelligent committee, achieved some- 
thing magnificent, were scarcely equal to some exhibitions of 
the kind in foreign capitals and even in great provincial towns. 
They betrayed the lack of a directing municipal authority. 
In spite of several good private examples, the Strand, in 
general, made but a poor appearance, from Temple Bar to 
Trafalgar-square ; Fleet-street, Holborn, and Oxford-street 
had likewise their festoons and tlags, often suspended across the 
roadway, their masts with small trophies, and their lamp-posts 
wreathed with garlands; many house-fronts were adorned 
with red cloth at the windows, or with appropriate legends 
over the doorways and shop-windows; here and there was a 
tasteful arrangement of flowers: but there was no unity of 
design. In the City, as might be expected, the pre- 
parations were more imposing. But Royalty was not to see 
or to be seen east of Charing-cross; it was a West-End affair. 
At Charing-cross, which was to be passed by the Royal pro- 
cession in going to the Westminster Abbey and in returning, 
the large buildings under separate management, the Grand 
Hotel, the opposite building recently occupied by the National 
Liberal Club, and those on the west s-ie of Trafalgar-square, 
presented greater masses of colour. The Charing-cross Hotel, 
at the railway station, had an effective aspect. The 
south side of Trafalgar-square was rather feebly decorated 
with flags attached to Venetian masts. Inviting vistas of 
festive adornment were opened down Northumberland-avenue 
and towards Whitehall, but the width of those thoroughfares 
forbade any close and compact array. In general, along the 
line of route for the Royal procession, what contributed most 
to the gladsome transformation of the scene was the extent 
and the splendid colour of the ranges of seats provided for 
spectators. This was especially remarkable in Pall - mall, 
where all the club-houses and some other buildings, on both 
sides, had the lower part of their fronts entirely cased with 
handsome boxes of seats, lined with red cloth, in some instances 
roofed with the same ; and the view from end to end was very 
pleasing. Waterloo-place and the lower part of Regent-street, 
however, presented by far the most interesting attempt at 
systematic decoration. This was intended to be seen properly 
in descending from Piccadilly-circus to Pall-mall, as the Queen 
would do in going to Westminster. At the top. and again at 
the bottom, of this descent, the whole width of the street, 
nearly to the full height of the houses, was framed in an 
ornamental structure, red and blue, with banners and trophies, 
under which, as beneath a triumphal arch, the Royal pro- 
cession would pass. In the centre of Piccadilly-circus was a 
beautiful pile of flowers. At regular intervals, suspended 
aloft in the middle of the road, down to Waterloo-place, 
were twelve immense erimson tablets, of uniform pattern, 
each surmounted with a crown, and each inscribed with 
a few words, to be read consecutively, as clauses forming 
this appropriate salutation to the Queen and Empress :— 
“ Victoria, All Nations Salute Thee—the British Isles—the 
Indian Empire—Your Colonies—and Dependencies — in 
Euarope—in America—in Asia—in Africa—in Australasia— 
i1 Oceania—Give you Good Greeting.” The broad square of 
Waterloo-place above the Guards’ Memorial, having on its 
north side the lower of the two triumphal portals, the central 
buildings of the east and west sides corresponding with each 
other in style of adornment, and the United Service Club and 
Athenzum Club, with their richly-dressed stands and balconies, 
flanking the open space round the Duke of York’s column, 
which affords a view of St. James’s Park and Westminster, 
made one of the most attractive scenes on the route. The 
western part of Pall-mall and St. James’s-street were to be 
traversed by the procession in returning from the Abbey. The 
club-houses here showed great preparations. Above the garden 
or court-yard wall of Marlborough House the Prince of Wales 
had erected two ranges of seats for spectators. At the foot of 
St. James’s-street were a couple of stately white Corinthian 
pillars, supporting beautiful festoon decorations ; and, thence 
up to Piccadilly, the adornment of the houses was of 
superior style. The whole length of Piccadilly was 
profusely decorated in various ways; and so was the whole 
length of Old and New Bond-street, though not in the Queen’s 
route. In Piccadilly, the festal devices which caught the eye 
were too numerous for us to mention; an immense United 
States flag, hung from a rope opposite the Bath Hotel, was one 
of the most conspicuous. The house of Lady Burdett-Coutts, 
having its windows and balconies overhung outside with 
curtains of crimson velvet, and presenting also a grand red 
velvet canopy with a crown, was very much admired. Farther 
west, all the way to Hyde Park-corner, many rich and tasteful 
arrangements were to be seen ; Apsley House had pnt on fine 


drapery, and held a collection of military flags upon its roof. 
At the top of Constitution-hill, St. George’s Hospital, and the 
mansions of several noblemen and gentlemen, displayed large 
and handsome schemes of adornment. In the Royal Parks, in 
the precincts of the Palace, and in most of the Government 
Offices, there were no preparations of the kind; all that was 
done being a voluntary tribute of popular regard to the Queen. 


0 600 
PROCESSIONS TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


The Queen went from Buckingham Palace to attend the 
Thanksgiving service in Westminster Abbey. The Royal 
procession started at a quarter past eleven. Its route in going 
forth was up Constitution-hill to Hyde Park-corner, along 
Piccadilly, down Regent-street and Waterloo-place to Pall- 
mall, along Pall-mall and Cockspur-street to Charing-cross, 
down Northumberland-avenue to the Victoria Thames Embank- 
ment, then along the Embankment to Westminster Bridge, 
along Bridge-street and round St. Margaret’s Churchyard to 
the Broad Sanctuary and the west door of the Abbey. 

Her Majesty's State carriage, drawn by six cream-coloured 
horses, was preceded by ten other State carriages. The first 
contained four Ladies-in-Waiting, in attendance respectively 
on Princess William of Prussia, the Princess of Saxe- 
Meiningen, the Duchess of Edinburgh, and the Princess of 
Wales. The second carriage was filled by the Ladies-in- 
Waiting of the Duchess of Connaught, the Duchess of 
Albany, the Grand Duchess Sergius of Russia, and Princess 
Beatrice (Henry of Battenberg). In the third were the 
Chamberlain of the Crown Princess of Germany, and the 
Ladies - in - Waiting of Princess Louise (Marchioness of 
Lorne), Princess Helena (Christian of Schleswig-Holstein) 
and the Princess of Wales. In the fourth carriage were the 
principal Lady-in-Waiting of the Crown Princess of Germany, 
the Chamberlain to the Princess of Wales, a Lord-in-Waiting, 
and the Bearer of the Gold Stick-in-Waiting. The fifth car- 
riage was occupied by the Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of 
Lathom ; the Lord Steward, a Lady of the Queen’s Bed- 
chamber, and another Lady-in-Waiting of the Crown Princess 
of Germany. In the sixth carriage were the Mistress of the 
Robes, Princess Victoria of Schleswig - Holstein, Princess 
Margaret of Prussia, and Prince Alfred of Edinburgh. The 
seventh carriage was allotted to Princess Victoria of Prussia, 
Princess Sophia of Prussia, Princess Louis of Battenberg, and 
Princess Irene of Hesse. In the eighth carriage were the 
Grand Duchess Elizabeth of Russia, Princess Maud of Wales, 
Princess Victoria of Wales, and Princess Louise of Wales. The 
ninth carriage was occupied by the Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, 
Princess William of Prussia, the Duchess of Albany, and the 
Duchess of Connaught. In the tenth carriage were the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Princess Beatrice (Henry of Batten- 
berg), Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), and Princess 
Helena (Christian of Schleswig-Holstein). 

A cavalcade of seventeen Princes, nine of them being her 
Majesty’s grandsons or husbands of her grand-daughters, five 
of them her sons-in-law, and three her own sons, rode three 
abreast in front of the Queen’s carriage. The first nine were 
the Grand Duke Sergius of Russia, Prince Albert Victor of 
Wales (in the centre of three), Prince William of Prussia, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, Prince George of Wales (in the 
centre), the Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse, the Hereditary 
Prince of Saxe-Meiningen, Prince Christian Victor of Schleswig- 
Holstein (in the centre), and Prince Louis of Battenberg. The 
five sons-in-law of the Queen were Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, the Imperial Crown Prince of Germany 
(in the centre), the Grand Duke of Hesse, Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, and the Marquis of Lorne. The Queen’s three 
sons, the Prince of Wales having the Duke of Edinburgh on 
his right hand and the Duke of Connaught on his left, 
immediately preceded her Majesty's carriage. 

The Queen was accompanied in her State carriage by the 
Imperial Crown Princess of Germany and the Princess of Wales. 

Field-Marshal the Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in- 
Chief, was on horseback near the carriage of her Majesty ; his 
Staff rode in advance. The Master of the Horse, the Master of 
the Buckhounds, the Keeper of the Privy Purse, the Clerk 
Marshal, the Queen’s Aide-de-Camp, the Queen’s Equerries-in- 
Waiting, the Field Officer-in-Waiting, the Bearer of the Silver 
Stick-in-Waiting, and the Equerries-in-Waiting of the Princes 
and Princesses followed on horseback. The procession was 
escorted, in advance, by a troop of the Ist Life Guards, and 
there was a rear-guard of the same, with the Indian troops of 
the escort. 

Halfan hour before the Queen’s procession, which is described 
above. the Royal and Princely guests of her Majesty, with their 
attendants, traversed the same ronte, from Buckingham Palace 
to the Abbey, in fifteen of the Queen’s carriages. The first eight 
of these carriages were filled by the ladies and gentlemen, 
mostly foreigners, in attendance respectively on the Infante 
Don Antonio and Infanta Eulalia of Spain, Prince Ludwig of 
3aden, Prince and Princess Philip of Saxe-Coturg and Gotha, 
the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Prince Ludwig of Bavaria, 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the King of Saxony, the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, the Crown Priuce of Sweden, 
the Duca d'Aosta, the Crown Prince and Princess of Austria- 
Hungary, the Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Portugal, 
the King and Crown Prince of Greece, and the King of Den- 
mark. The ninth carriage was occnpied by the Prince 
of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, Prince Ludwig of Baden, Prince 
and Princess Philip of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. In the 
tenth carriage were the Hereditary Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, Prince Hermann of Saxe-Weimar, and the Heredi- 





tary Grand Duke and Grand Dnchess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. The eleventh carriage held Prince Ludwig of Bavaria, 


the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the Infante Don Antonio 
and Infanta Donna Eulalia of Spain. In the twelfth carriage 
were the Duca d’Aosta (uncle to the King of Italy), the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, the Crown Prince and Crown Princess cf 
Portugal. The thirteenth carriage was occupied by the 
Imperial Crown Prince of Austria-]Tungary, and the Grard 
Duke and Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. In tle 
fourteenth carriage sat the King of Saxony and the King and 
Queen of the Belgians. The fifteenth carriage was reservd 
for the King of Denmark, the King of the Hellenes (of Greece), 
the Crown Prince of Greece, and Prince George of Greece, 
This procession of carriages was accompanied on horseback by 
the Equerries of the King of Denmark, the King of the 
Belgians, the King of Saxony, and the King of Greece, the 
Imperial Crown Prince of Austria, and the Crown Prince of 
Saxony. It was attended by an escort of the 1st Life Guards. 

Some other distinguished foreign visitors, who were at the 
Alexandra Hotel, and the Indian Princes in London, or 
representatives of Princes and Maharajahs, had assembled in 
carriages near Hyde Park-corner, and had proceeded with an 
escort of the 2nd Life Guards to the Abbey. These were 
Prince Abu’n Nasr Mirza of Persia, Prince Devawongse 
Varoprakar of Siam, Prince Komatsu of Japan, Queen 
Kapiolani and Princess Liliokalani of Hawaii, each with 
English and native official attendants; deputations from the 
Indian Rajah of Kapurthala, the Maharajah of Bhurtpore, 





Maharajah of Jodhpore, and Nizam of Hyderabad, similarly 
attended ; the Thakir Sahibs of Goudal, Limri, and Morvi ; 
the Maharajah of Kooch-Behar, with Mr. R. Bignell; the Rao 
of Kutch, with Colonel Goodfellow; and the Maharajah 
Holkar of Indore, accompanied by Sir Lepel Griffin. 

The Duke and Duchess of Teck, with their four children, 
and with Prince Frederick of Anhalt and Prince Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, who joined them at Luckingham 
Palace, and with the Lady-in-Waiting and Comptroller to the 
Duchess of Cambridge, went to the Abbey in three carriages, 
escorted by a detachment of the 2nd Life Guards. Princess 
Frederica of Hanover and her husband, Baron von Pawel- 
Rammingen, Prince and Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
the Prince and Princess of Leiningen, Prince and Princess 
Victor of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, Count Edward Gleichen and 
Countesses Feodora and Victoria Gleichen, Princess Feodore 
of Saxe-Meiningen, and some junior members of the Royal 
family, Prince Albert and Princess Louise of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Princess Alix of Hesse,-and Princesses Marie, 
Victoria, and Alexandra-of Edinburgh, arrived privately at 
the Abbey. 

The arrangements for the Queen’s procession from Iucking- 
ham Palace to the Abbey were in charge of the Duke of 
Portland, Master of the Horse, Lord Alfred Paget. Clerk 
Marshal, Major-General Du Plat, Colonel the Ion. W. Caring- 
ton, and Colonel Mande, Equerries; while Sir IH. ©. Ewart 
and Major Bigge had charge of the arrangements at the Abbey. 
Her Majesty's arrival at the west door of the Abbey was 
awaited by the members of the Royal houschold, the Vice- 
Chamberlain, the Comptroller, the Master of the Household, 
the Maids of Honour, the Women of the Bedchamber, the 
Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms, the Captain of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, the Groom-in-Waiting, the Groom of the Robes, 
the Gentlemen Ushers, Garter King-of-Arms, and the Heralds. 
With the aid of these officials, when the Queen had been met 
on alighting frum h-+ carriage at the Abbey door by the 
Archbishop of Cante:uury, the Dean of Westminster, the 
Archbishop of York, and the Bishop of London, a procession 
of the Royal party and attendants, preceded by the clergy of 
the Abbey and the prelates, was formed to walk up the nave 
to the Royal seats on the dais, the rest of the congregation 
having already taken their allotted places for the religious 
service. 

—— 09} @0-0 ——_ 


THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

(By our Special Correspondent.) 
Pageantry such as this generation never saw, aided by every 
external favouring circumstance, has marked the celebration 
of the Jubilee of the accession of Queen Victoria. During the 
period of preparation, as tiers of seats rose in the Abbey, voices 
were heard above the workmen’s hammers declaring that the 
grand edifice was losing all resemblance to a church, and was 
being turned into a mere theatre for a pretty show. But 
assuredly the Abbey never looked more like a noble church 
than upon this ever-memorable occasion, when Princes and 
potentates from the far ends of the earth joined with all that 
is noblest and fairest in English society in a great service of 
thanksgiving. Fora church is not a mere building, however 
stately, but consists of a union of men’s souls in the out- 
pouring of a high religious feeling ; and poor indeed would 
have been the imagination that remained unimpressed by the 
wave of emotion—the gladness, the veneration, and the hope for 
the future—that passed over the great congregation as Qneen 
Victoria gave thanks with her people for her historic, her 
glorigus, her beloved reign. 

Altered indeed, however, the grand old Abbey looked. 

Right up into the ceiling, covering some of the windows and 
reaching to the lower edge of even the higher ones, ran the 
galleries, with their benches covered and their fronts decorated 
in festoons with cloth of a deep rich red, the colour of the 
ribbon of the order of the Bath. The broad avenue left in 
the centre of the nave and choir was laid with a carpet of 
the same red, relieved by stars of white. Between and above 
all this brilliance of colour, the grey, ancient stones of the 
Abbey looked forth, recalling to the mind memories of the 
historic scenes the associations of which cluster around the 
grand old building. The Yeomen of the Guard—the “ Beef- 
eaters” of popular parlance—in their showy scarlet-and- 
gold uniform, were stationed at intervals along the nave ; 
while the yet more splendid scarlet coats and gold helmets 
with white plumes of the Gentlemen-at-Arms were to be seen 
within the choir and around the sacrarium, where the 
Sovereign, her family, and her Royal guests were to be placed. 

The dais was an octagonal platform, raised about a foot 
above the floor, and inclosed by the gold railings that form 
the “ pens” of waiting at the Levées and Drawingrooms at St. 
James's. The floor of it was carpeted, just like the aisles, and 
on it stood the Coronation chair, with its high, Gothic oak 
back, and its gilded lions couchant by way of feet. This chair, 
forming the throne, was set at the front and in the centre of 
the dais, and had before it a praying-stool, such as is commonly 
used for the priest to say the Litany at. On either side of 
the throne stood serried files of gilded chairs—nineteen to 
the right, for the procession of Princes, all of whom were 
the sons, sons-in-law, or elder grandsons of the Queen ; 
while twenty-one similar seats to the left, were for Princesses 
equally near in relationship to her Majesty. The dais thus 
constructed was immediately facing the altar, and in the 
midst of the choir. Upon the Coronation chair were grace 
fully disposed the long Royal robes of State of scarlet and 
ermine. Her Majesty was seated upon these, but in no way 
wore them around her person. 

The principal Royal guests, crowned heads and heirs 
apparent, were seated on either side of the sacrarium—that 
is, within the outer rails of the altar—so that they were 
between the dais and the altar. The Ilouse of Lords had 
allotted to its members and their ladies a gallery, placed level 
with the floor, on the Queen’s right hand as she sat on the 
throne. The Lord High Chancellor in wig and scarlet robes, 
and with the massive gold mace laid in front of him, occupied 
a chair of State in the centre of the front row; while to 
the Queen’s left, the House of Commons head a similarly 
favoured situation, with their Speaker in the seat of 
honour. The Diplomatic Corps were placed at right angles to 
the seats of the Peers, so that they faced the Queen, though 
towards one side ; but above the altaritself, and therefore fully 
in front of the throne, were seats, reaching even to the stained- 
glass window near ' the roof, which were reserved for the friends 
of the Dean and members of the Lower House of Convocation. 
Now, whoever cares may exactly figure the situation and sur- 
roundings of the Sovereign during the service. 

Decidedly, upon these occasions, the gentlemen outshine 
the ladies. This is not the fault of the sex which is. properly 
speaking, the more decorative ; it is owing to the order which 
instructs the men to put on the smartest clothes they may 
happen to have any title to wear, while leaving the ladies to 
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the comparative plainness of morning dress, The scarlet of 
soldierly uniform, with its attractive touches of gold, flared 
out upon every bench, The members of the Corporation, all 
in their gowns of mazarine blue, fronted by two or three rows 
of Aldermen in scarlet, made a patch of colour as bright as a 
tulip-bed. Even the gold or silver upon black of the civil 
uniforms, mounting from the narrow threads of the fourth 
class of the various orders to the elaborate thick embroideries 
of the high officers of State—the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, in superb copes (that is, mantles reaching to 
the ground) of purple velvet, stiff with the profuse 
sprinkling of golden crosses embroidered all over — the 
Bishop of London in Peers’ scarlet and ermine tippet—the 
many lay Lords with the gold collars of various orders fixed 
on the shoulders with white ribbon bows :—all made up a total 
of masculine splendour, with which mere light silk dresses 
and tulle bonnets were quite unable to compete. 

Had the ladies worn full dress, of course the tables 
would have been turned; but, as it was, there was a 
conspicuous plainness of attire smongst them. Or perhaps 
it only seemed so, from the contrast, and from the fact 
that grey (which is so remarkably fashionable that nearly 
all the dresses seem to be made in it, except the actually white 
ones) isa quiet colour. Not but that the grey gowns were 
often fine enough. Countess Karolyi’s grey silk was strik- 
ingly handsome, the bodice being cut out to the waist heart- 
shape, and the space filled in with pleatings of lemon-coloured 
faille Frangaise ; then there were full epaulettes of a grey 
brocaded velvet, and sleeves of a grey lacelike fabric, made 
full to the elbow, then tight to the wrist, under pearl- 
grey long kid gloves. The skirt was a mixture of the 
brocade and the plain materials ; and the grey tulle trans- 
parent bonnet was trimmed with a pink feather. Madame 
Morel Bey also had a conspicuously handsome dress of steel 
grey soft silk, with a blouse front, and the broad grey ribbon 
of some order carried across it. The Marchioness of Salisbury 
wore a dark green corded silk with a plastron and skirt 
trimmings of old lace, and black lace bonnet with a white 
feather tip. The Conntess of Rosebery had a steel grey faille 
Francaise bodice, pxnniers, and draperies, with a petticoat of 
alternate box pleats of grey silk, and panels of fine white 
duchesse point. Countess Cadogan wore lead-grey silk with 
collar and cuffs of black velvet, and a white tulle plastron 
laced over from the bust downwards with black cord. Lady 
Stanley of Preston also wore the darkest grey with a grey 
bonnet with white feather. 

By ten o'clock the Abbey was completely filled, every seat 
in the vast galleries having its brightly-dressed occupant. 
Some junior and more distant members of the Royal family, 
including Princess Frederica and the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
children, entered and took their seats quietly. Now came the 
first formal procession. The sunshine streamed through the 
coloured windows, and lit up the nave with rays of brilliant 
light, through which there advanced, in a succession of small 
groups, the deputation of gorgeously-dressed natives of Eng- 
land’s greatest possession. Indescribably magnificent they 
were, clad in cloth or robes of bright colours, and lit up with 
a profusion of jewels. These chiefs of Eastern climes do not 
fear to display upon their own persons all the glittering 
magnificence of the precious stones which here men leave 
almost exclusively to the fairer sex. One dusky Prince, the 
Thakur Sahib of Limri. in a pale blue dress, wore a necklace of 
immense single-stone diamonds, those in the front as large 13a 
hazel-nut, while in the centre of his white turban, above his 
brow, he bore a gleaming aigrette of immense emeralds inter- 
mixed with diamonds, that shone as he walked till it 
dazzled the eye like the sea under the summer’s sun. A 
second, in a plain white dress, with turban of cloth 
of gold, had a perfect riviére of superb diamonds adorning his 
breast. Yet another wore a coat of dark cloth covered with 
rich silver embroidery, following the line of the figure on the 
body and in squares over thesleeves. Maharajah Holkar, though 
comparatively plainly dressed in a green silk surtout, with 
waist-belt of jewels, managed somehow to look distinguished 
amidst the rest ; whether by his big Nenry-the-Eighth figure, 
or by the air of the great potentate with which he, as the 
principal Indian chief present, brought up the rear. 

An interesting figure in this procession was an Indian 
Princess, the Maharani of Kuch-Behar, who wore yellow silk, 
with trimming of plomb beads, and had her head partly veiled 
in white net; while another lady eagerly gazed at, in the 
procession which succeeded, was the Queen of Hawaii, 
who was accompanied by her heiress apparent, Princess 
Lilivewokealani. These two ladies were both of dusky com- 
plexion, but otherwise, in dress as in bearing, they might 
have been English women of rank. Queen Kapiolani wore 
a trained dress of black satin, brocaded with red roses 
and green leaves ; while the Princess was in a plain black 
velvet dress, each having the red sash of some order from 
shoulder to waist. The Duchess of Teck, in a ruby velvet 
train and heliotrope striped silk petticoat, accompanied by her 
daughter, in a white striped silk and a white bonnet trimmed 
with rosebuds, were the next arrivals, 

Presently came a grand procession of her Majesty’s Royal 
guests. Royalties from all parts of the earth—reigning Princes 
and Princesses in some cases, heirs to the thrones in other 
cases, and a great company of Lords and Ladies-in-Waiting, all 
came sailing up the nave in due order of precedence, and were 
shown to seats in the choir or sacrarium. The Infanta Donna 
Eulalia of Spain looked particularly striking amidst this cloud 
of great personages, by reason of her white lace mantilla, elevated 
on high over a tall comb; her dress was of pale pink, veiled 
with a quantity of white lace. The Queen of the Belgians, too, 
looked extremely well in adress of the palest blue silk, cut 
rather low to allow of the wearing of a magnificent diamond 
necklace. The Crown Prince of Sweden, in a white uniform, 
with a marvellous green plume to his three-cornered hat, and 
the Crown Prince of Austria, also in white uniform, were 
noticeable amidst the throng of more plainly dressed Princes, 
all of whom, however, were in uniform. The King of the 
Belgians, the King of the Hellenes, the King of Saxony, the 
King of Denmark, the Crown Princes of Austria, Portugal, 
Denmark, Saxe-Weimar, and many other Princes were included 
in this procession. 

And now there came a breathless hush of expectation ; for, 
by that oceult force which thrills through great assemblages, 
it became known that the Queen was near at hand. ‘The 
Princes of the Church walked out of the nave into the porch ; 
the Royal trumpeters, in their coate of gold embroidery and 
royal red velvet, raised their silver trumpets to their lips ; then, 
after a very brief pause, the musical triumphal fanfare burst 
forth, the organist laid his fingers upon the keys ready to peal 
out a march of Handel's the instant the trumpets were silent ; 
and amidst this stately blare, and the uprising of all the con- 
gregation, the procession of the Queen and her Royal family 
entered the nave. 

Minor Canons and the greater Church dignitaries lead the 
way; then come Heralds, Ushers, Grooms-in-Waiting ; and 
hehind these, walking in threes, file after file, the Princes who 
call the Qneen mother—her Majesty's grandsons, sons-in-law, 
and sons, the younger leading the way. The last line but 


one consists of the Grand Duke of Hesse on the right, Prince 
Christian on the left, with the stately form of the Imperial 
Crown Prince of Germany in the centre. The Prince of Wales, 
with the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of Connaught on 
his either hand, comes behind. Then Garter King-at-Arms, 
the Lord Chamberlain and the Lord Steward walking back- 
wards ; and then, unsupported, drawing and holding all eyes, 
a figure of singular dignity and interest—THE QUEEN. 

Her Majesty’s dress showed a happy compromise between 
the full State, which would have made an open carriage 
impossible, and plain morning dress. For the first time for a 
quarter of a century the Queen wore a white bonnet. The dainty 
white Alengon lace structure, with its little plume of white 
feathers in the front, might almost have been called a cap; 
but the Stuart-shaped brim in front was defined by a row of 
closely-set and large-sized diamonds, which glittered regally 
above the Sovereign’s brow; and a large brooch of the same 
precious stones shone amidst the lace of the back. The dress 
and train were of stripes of black broché and satin alternately, 
the petticoat and berthe of black lace over white ; the broad 
blue ribbon of the Garter crossed the bosom, and many orders 
glittered on the breast. So, with her train sweeping behind 
her, the Queen slowly walked through the nave, and along 
the choir to the dais; she alone ascending the front steps 
(the Princes and Princesses passing round to others at the 
sides), and so to take her seat of State. 

Pausing before she sat down in the Coronation chair, the 
Queen bowed low, first to her Royal guests, directly in front 
of all, who all bent in response ; then to the Diplomatic Corps 
and the Peers on her right hand, and the Commons on the 
left. But she was seated before the Princes and Princesses 
had passed round the dais, and acknowledged with a bend of 
the head the deep reverence which each of her children made 
as they passed by the Throne to their seats at the back of the 
dais. : 

Behind her Majesty in the procession came the Princesses 
of her family ; the Crown Princess of Germany and the 
Princess of Wales walking together next to the Queen, 
and eighteen other Princesses, all her Majesty’s daughters, 
daughters-in-law, or grand-daughters following after. The 
Princess of Wales wore a cream silk dress lightly brocaded 
with gold and a tulle bonnet with pink roses. Her Royal 
Highness’s stomacher blazed with orders and with diamonds, 
as did also that of the Duchess of Edinburgh, whose dress 
was a heavy gold brocade on a pale gold ground. The Princess 
Royal and Princess Helena both wore very light grey silk, 
slightly trimmed with olive velvet ; Princess Beatrice had on a 
delicate pink, with a bonnet all of roses. In each case, a petticoat 
of fine lace accompanied the heavier fabric. The whole bevy of 
younger Princesses wore white, or palest blue, or softest pink, 
with the one sad exception of the Duchess of Albany, whose 
mourning was not laid aside even for this joyful occasion, 
though her moire antique dress was relieved by a plastron and 
tablier of white, and her black bonnet by a white feather. 
The dresses were all made with long trains. 

The following is a complete programme of the Queen’s 
procession :— 

Three Minor Canons, Three Minor Canons. 
Three Canons Residentiary. Three Canons Residentiary. 
Bishop of London, 

Archbishop of York. 

Dean of Westminster. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Lancaster Herald. Windsor Herald. 
Gentleman Usher. Gentleman Usher, 
Comptroller in Lord Chamberlain's Department, 

Groom of the Robes. Lord-in-Waiting, Groom-in-Waiting. 
Groom of the Stole to the Prince of Wales. 
Vice-Chamberlain. 

Prince of Saxe- Prince Christian Victor Prince Louis of Batten- 

Meiningen. of Schleswig-Holstein. rg. 
Prince Henry of Prince George of Wales, Grand Duke of Hesse. 
Prussia, 
Grand Duke Sergius of Prince Albert Victor of Prince William of 
Russia. Wales, Prussia, 

Prince Henry of Battenberg. Marquis of Lorne. 

Prince Christian of Crown Prince of rand Duke of Hesse. 
Schleswig - Holstein, Germany. 
Duke of Connaught, Prince of Wales, Duke of Edinburgh. 
Garter King of Arms, 
Lord Steward. Lord Chamberiain. 
THE QUEEN. 
Master of the Horse. Mistress of the Robes. 

Chamberlain to Crown’ Princess Chamberlain to Princess of Wales. 

of Germany. 

Crown Princess of Germany. Princess of Wales. 

Princess Christian of Schleswig- Princess Louise, Marchioness of 
Holstein. 
Trincess Beatrice (Princess Henry 
of Battenberg). 
Duchess of Connaught. Duchess of Albany. 
Princess William of Prussia. Princess of Saxe-Meiningen. 
Prinecss Louise of Wales. Grand Duchess Elizabeth of Russia. 
Princess Maude of Wales. Princess Victoria of Wales. 
Princess Sophia of Princess Victoria of Princess Margaret of 
Prussia, Prussia, Prussia, 
Princess Irene of Hesse. Princess Louise of Battenberg. 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig- Prince Alfred of 
Holstein, Edinburgh, 

Woman of the Bed-chamber. Lady of the Bed-chamber, 
Maid of Honour. Maid of Honour. 
Ladies-in-Waiting on the Royal Princesses, 

Captain of Yeomen of the Gold Stick. Captain of Gentlemen-at- 
juard, Arms. 

Clerk-Marshal. Master of the Buckhounds, 
Master of the Household. Privy Purse. 
Equerry-in-Walting. Equerry-in-Waiting. 
Field Officer in Brigade Waiting. Silver Stick. 
Gentlemen-in-Waiting on the Royal Princes, 

A more brilliant spectacle can seldom have been seen than 
that presented as the Queen sat on her throne, while the 
uniformed Princes and the stately galaxy of Princesses stood 
around her while the service proceeded. 

A few words of invocation from the Archbishop and the 
people were followed by a magnificent rendering of the 
‘Te Deum,” the boys of the Chapels Royal of St. James’s and 
the Savoy, with the full choir of the Abbey and reinforce- 
ments of the best voices from other churches, chanting this to 
the accompaniment of the grand organ. Then the Lord’s 
Prayer was said by priests and people, followed by the special 
prayers recited, as they were composed, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and which are to be said in every church in 
the land on one day of this Jubilee week. The Lesson 
(1 Peter ii. 6-18) was then read by the Dean, after which 
Dr. Bridge’s anthem, introducing a fine chorale by the Prince 
Consort, and also at intervals the familiar strains of “God 
save the Queen,” moved all hearts. Another prayer from the 
Archbishop and the benediction concluded the religious service. 

Very interesting, too, was the scene when, after the Arch- 
bishop’s benediction, her Majesty rose and received the 
homage of all her children. First the Princes approached, 
one after another, and, bending low, kissed the Royal 
hand, receiving in return a kiss upon the cheek from 
her Majesty; then the Princesses in turn, in like manner 
paid their reverence. Without further delay the pro- 
cessions were re-formed, and passed away, the Indian Princes 
going last. So ended the grandest State ceremony of this 
generation ; one. indeed, practically unique in the annals of 
modern England. F, F-M. 


Lorne, 
Duchess of Edinburgh, 





The officiating clergy at the service in the Abbey were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop 
of London, the Dean of Westminster, Canon Protheroe, Canon 


Duckworth, Archdeacon Farrar, Canon Rowsell, Canon Furse, 
Canon Westcott, Rev. S. Flood Jones, Rev. Dr. Troutheck, Rev. 
H. A. Cotton, Rev. E. Price, and the Rev. J. H. Cheadle. 
Among the other clergy present were twenty-seven Bishops, 
twenty Deans, representatives of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation and of every diocese in England and Wales. ‘The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, London, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, St. Andrews, Durham, and Man- 
chester ; the public schools, Westminster, Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester, Rugby, Marlborough, Uppingham, Clifton, 
Shrewsbury, Charterhouse, and others ; the Ladies’ College of 
Girton at Cambridge, and Lady Margaret Hall,at Oxford ; the 
Royal Society and other learned institutions, were represented 
by their heads, masters, or professors, 


_—_— OOOO 
THE RETURN TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


The Royal procession, in returning from the Abbey to 
3uckingham Palace, started at half-past one o’clock. It went 
up Parliament-street and Whitehall to Charing-cross, through 
Cockspur-street and Pall-mall, and up St. James’s-street to 
Piccadilly, on to Hyde Park-corner, and down Constitution- 
hill. The order of the Queen’s procession was maintained as 
before, in the ten Royal carriages filled with the Ladies-in- 
Waiting, the Court officials, the younger Princes and Princesses 
of her Majesty's family, preceding the State carriage which 
conveyed her Majesty, the Crown Princess of Germany, and 
the Princess of Wales; while the Queen’s three sons, her five 
sons-in-law, and her nine grandsons or grandsons-in-law, rode 
in front of her carriage. This was now followed by the 
secondary procession of fifteen carriages with the foreign 
guests of her Majesty, including four Kings, nine Royal 
Crown Princes with several Crown Princesses, Grand Dukes 
and Grand Duchesses, and other Princes and [lrincesses, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, Danish, and 
Greek. The Indian Princes and Maharajahs, the Persian, 
Japanese, and Siamese, and the Queen of Hawaii, came last in 
the united three processions. Along Pall-malland in St. James’s- 
street, the members of the various clubs, with their lady 
friends, sitting in the raised boxes that almost continuously 
lined some parts of the street, or at the windows above. greeted 
her Majesty with cheers and wavings of hats and handker- 
chiefs, while the crowd on the side-pavements added a more 
popular element to this loyal demonstration. It was the same 
in St. James’s-street, where the Conservative Club, the Devon- 
shire Club, and Brooks’s, vied with each other in a truly 
Unionist expression of British sentiment. This street was 
kept by the Coldstream Guards, and the imposing display of 
decorations had a noble effect. In the westward route along 
Piccadilly and the upper side of the Green Park, at Hyde 
Park-corner, and at Grosvenor-place, the scene of the earlier 
hour was renewed. The Queen arrived at Buckingham Palace 
at three o’clock, 


THE ILLUMINATIONS. 


The 21st day of June is the longest day of the year in 
England, and six hours were yet remaining before the departure 
of its summer daylight could allow the next grand sight, that 
of the evening illuminations, to be enjoyed by hundreds of 
thousands of indefatigable spectators wandering through all the 
principal streets from Piccadilly to Cornhill. Our space is 
nearly filled, and we cannot pretend to give anything like a 
description of this portion of the festive preparations. In 
Piccadilly, Park-lane, and Mayfair, the mansions of several 
noblemen and gentlemen, notably those of Lord Rothschild, 
the Duke of Cambridge, and Sir Algernon Borthwick; in 
Oxford-street, the establishments of Messrs. Marshall and 
Snelgrove and others; in Regent-street, those of Messrs. 
Peter Robinson and Jay and Sons, the London Stereo- 
scopic Company, and Mr. Van der Weyde; in Bond-street, 
thas of Messrs. Hancocks; in the southern part of 
Regent-street and Waterloo - place, the whole arrange- 
ment; and in Pall-mall, many of the buildings already 
noticed, shone with brilliant and ingenious devices of 
gas, electric-light, and lime-light, the variety of which 
must be left to more detailed accounts than we can give. 
Messrs. T. Verity and R. Spiers have the credit of the 
Waterloo-place arrangements both for daylight decoration 
and illumination at night. We should also notice especially 
the magnificent display on the front of Messrs. Howell and 
James’s premises. In the Strand, there were many effective 
illuminations; and here we may be permitted to mention 
that the novel design which brightened the front of the 
Illustrated London News cffice excited lively admiration from 
the vast multitude. The people frequently spontaneously 
cheered and lustily sang “God save the Queen” at sight of 
the white statue of her Majesty placed upon the cascade on 
the roof, lit up by the rainbow lime-lights cast on the minia- 
ture waterfall from St. Clement Danes Church opposite. 
This loyal demonstration continued till the small hours 
of Wednesday morning. Besides a glowing array of flags, 
there was a tasteful floral display on the facade of the Jl/us- 
trated London News office. “God bless our Queen” was the 
device formed by the bold cork letters, embellished with a pro- 
fusion of flowers, the whole being admirably disposed under 
the direction of Mr. Murray, of Messrs. Oldis Brothers, 
35, Wilson-street, Finsbury-square. Mr. Hart, of Gloucester- 
road, South Kensington, was the florist who supplied most of 
the beautiful plants and flowers. But the rare collection of 
orchids came from the well-known orchid importers of St. 
Albans, Messrs. F. Sander and Co., who also furnished the 
Queen’s bouquet. In Fleet-street, too, the newspaper offices 
showed well ; the Daily News publishing office had its windows 
converted into bowers of verdure and flowers, through which 
shone the electric light. The illuminations provided by Messrs. 
Defries and Co., in the City proper, claim more particular 
notice. 

The Bank of England presented a very magnificent and 
brilliant appearance. The whole building was outlined with 
variegated lamps in gas, principally ruby and white ; ahove 
were festoons of white lamps with ruby knots, surmounted by 
twelve large stars. In the centre of the building was a hand- 
some crystal medallion bearing the motto “Long live our 
gracious Queen,” surmounted by a Royal crown in jewels, the 
device being in the centre of a laurel branch in natural 
colours ; on each side V. R. and a Brunswick star in crystal. 

The Royal Exchange was handsomely illuminated by 
thousands of oil-lamps in various colours. On the front of 
the building was a great oval, with wreaths of laurels, sur- 
mounted bya Royal crown. At the sides were two shields, with 
the arms of the City in centre, encircled by laurel leaves. ‘The 
pillars were snaked with golden lamps, with garlands of green 
lamps, tied with bows in blue, above. 

The Mansion House was also grandly illuminated. Each 
lamp-post bore a Royal crown in shining crystals ; the pillars 
were entwined with richly coloured gas illumination lamps, 
and were surmounted by garlands of lamps in green with 
ornaments in ruby. In front of the columns was a erystal 
medallion, having the Royal arms in centre, with the motto 
around, “Long live our Queen ;” above it, an Imperial crown. 
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THE CHILDREN’S JUBILEE FETE 
FIN HYDE PARK. 


On Wednesday, the second day of the Queen’s Jubilee festivities, 
thirty thousand children of the Board schools and other 
elementary schools in London were brought together in Hyde 
Park, where a space was reserved for them, marked by rows of 
decorative masts with festoons of flags, north from Hyde Park- 
corner, tents being erected and seats provided for the female 
teachers. The children had refreshments in the shape of buns 
and milk ; and to each was presented a Jubilee Memorial Mug, 














JUBILEE MUG GIVEN TO EACH OF THE THIRTY THOUSAND 
CHILDREN IN HYDE PARK, WEDNESDAY, JUNB 22. 


of which 45,000 were manufactured by Messrs. Doulton and 
Co., at the Burslem Pottery, Staffordshire, to the order of the 
Prince of Wales. Six military bands were provided ; there 
was dancing, shows, and games. The sunny hours of the 
afternoon were spent in play, till the Queen, leaving London 
for Windsor, drove through Hyde Park, and was received by 
the children with as much joy, and with as much love, as 
she ever inspired in the hearts of any of her older subjects. 
The children assembled about eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing in two divisions, one, which included those from schools 
chiefly on the Middlesex side of the river, meeting in Regent’s 
Park, and the other, formed of scholars from the south side 
and from Westminster, in St. James’s Park, from which places 
they were taken to Hyde Park. The Regent’s Park division 
consisted of five brigades, numbering about 2500 each, the first, 
composed of children from the City of London, being led by 
Mr. Edgar Vincent, and the second, formed of children from 
Finsbury and Marylebone, by Mr. Edmund Barnes, a member of 
the London School Board. The third brigade came from Maryle- 
bone and Hackney, and was'led by Captain Brodie, King’s Royal 
Rifles ; the fourth, from Hackney and the Tower Hamlets, led 
by Captain H. W. Lawson, M.P., Bucks Yeomanry Cavalry ; and 
the fifth consisted of children also from the Tower Hamlets, 
led by Mr. W. Sheffield, late 2nd Life Guards, Drill Instructor 
to the London School Board, the whole being under the super- 
vision of Colonel Howard Vincent, M.P. The Brigade Com- 
manders were mounted, and to each brigade was attached a 
bugler from the Queen's Westminster Rifles tosound the advance 
and halt, when necessary. In order to facilitate the formation of 
the various groups in the park, badges bearing their brigade 
number were worn by all the teachers and children, and 
standards bearing the corresponding numbers denoted to each 
contingent its appointed place of gathering. Before eleven 
o'clock the children began to stream into that portion of the 
park which goes by the name of Marylebone-green, at York- 
gate, opposite St. Marylebone parish church. Those who 
ame from a distance were for the most part conveyed in 
waggonettes. As they arrived they were directed to their 
brigade stations by Mr. Sheffield, and there formed up 
in columns and companies of one hundred, each company 
being separated from that behind by a distance of twelve 
paces, the girls being either in separate companies or placed 
to the left of their male schoolfellows. No limit of age 
appeared to have been drawn in selecting the children. 
Shortly after twelve o'clock the bugle sounded, and the com- 
panies stood up and formed fours with remarkable precision 
and promptitude. Then, at another signal, the first brigade, 
neaded by the Queen’s Westminsters, moved off amidst the 
cheers of the spectators, the other brigades following 
at intervals of three minutes. The route taken was through 
“ork-gate, across Marylebone-road, down Nottingham-place, 
ittingham-street, High-street, Thayer-street, Hinde-street, 
Manchester-square, and Duke-street, across Oxford-street and 
Grosvenor-square, and along Upper Grosvenor-street, the pro- 





cession entering Hyde Park through Grosvenor-gate, The march- 
ing was good, and the most dangerous part of the route—that 
re Oxford-street was crossed—was passed without accident, 





iks to the exertion of the teachers and the assistance of 
he police. On: arrival at the park, each brigade was played 
in by the band, and led direct to its numbered tent, outside 

ch they were formed two deep, and were conducted to the 
tables, where each child was given a bag containing a bun, a 
Ineat-ple, an orange, and sweetmeats, and a Jubilee stoneware 
mng. After disposing of the food they were dispersed to enjoy 
the amusements provided until three o’clock, when the bugle 
was sounded to call the children together, in order to receive 
the Queen. This, after some little trouble, was successfully 
managed, and the little ones were drawn up in lines two 
deep to await the arrival of her Majesty, on her way to 
the Paddington terminus of the Great Western Railway for 
Windsor. 

The Jubilee Memorial Mug, of which we give an Illus- 
tration, is a good half-pint cylindrical cup, without a handle, 
widening somewhat to the rim, made of soft white porcelain. 
Its front exhibits two medallion portraits of the Queen, one as 
a girl; the other as a woman of her present age, both wearing 
the crown ; the first with the hair arranged in curls down the 
sides of the face, which wa; the fashion of that time for young 
women ; the second, with a lace veil at the back of the head. 
The dates 1837 and 1387 are upon a scroll above, which bears 
also the letters V. R.; the whole surmounted by an Imperial 
crown. 


A: RELIC PRESERVED. 


At the foot of University-avenue at Glasgow there has just 
been completed the memorial gate-house presented to the 
College by Mr. William Pearce, M.P. Like Phenix out of the 
ashes of its former self, the gate-house has arisen from the 
ruins of the ancient College buildings in High-street there, 
and, with the quaint old stairway already transferred to the 
entrance of the west quadrangle on Gilmour Hill, will serve 
as a link between the old seat of learning and the new. 

With the single and notable exception of her cathedral, 
Glasgow has not been distinguished for the preservation of 
historic buildings. The ancient Palace of the Bishops, and 
the Prebends’ house at the head of the High-street, from 
which the ill-fated Lord Darnley was carried to the Kirk o’ 
Fields, have been swept away ; while the mansion of the Earls 
of Lennox in Gallowgate, the house at the head of Salt- 
market occupied by Cromwell in 1650, and many other relics 
of antiquity, have given place to more useful, but less interesting, 
structures. There is the greater value, therefore, attached to 
the something tangible rescued from the general levelling to 
keep awake the memories of the past. It is not yet quite 
seventeen years since Glasgow professor and student migrated 
two miles westward ; but within that time the whole aspect 
of their ancient haunts has changed. Last of all to be 
improved away has been the old College, with its time-darkened 
front and its beetling balconies ; and it might have been hoped 
that something would be done to preserve the amenities of the 
spot where for four hundred and ten years had been kept 
burning the vestal fires of learning in the West. The 
ancient edifice, besides, its long, heavily-carved facade looking 
out upon the narrow pavement, its low-browed doorways, 
and its quaint attic windows in the steep roof, formed 
almost a unique example of old Scottish architecture. But 
Utilitarianism has conquered, the quiet quadrangles paced by 
so many generations of teacher and scholar have been invaded 
by the haste and bustle of worldly commerce, and the 
venerable front of the College itself is already only a picture 
of the memory. Not even the curious curved thunder- 
rod erected on the old College steeple in 1772 by the 
celebrated Franklin has been able to avert impending doom. 
There is something of the irony of fate in the fact that the 
very creature, Steam, whose powers, like the genii of Eastern 
tales, were first evoked within these walls, should become the 
desecrator of their enclosures. For it was while sheltered in 
the College precincts from the jealousy of his rivals, the 
instrument-makers of Glasgow, that James Watt meditated 
his great discovery ; and it is to make way fora railway station 
that the ancient buildings have been dismantled. 

The high narrow gatehouse at the foot of University- 
avenue, with its steep roof and crow-stepped gables, is an 
eloquent relic of old Scottish architecture, and its dark and 
sculptured stones carry the mind back along the lines of the 
College’s history. On Jan. 7, 1450-1, forty years after the 
foundation of St. Andrew’s University, William Turnbull, 
the twenty-second Bishop of Glasgow, at the request of 
King James II., obtained a bull from Pope Nicholas V. for 
the establishment of a Studiwm Generalein his barony. The 
first abode of this Pedagogium or College of Arts, as it was 
called, is supposed to have stood in the Rotten-row. Before 
long, however, in 1460, James, Lord Hamilton, bequeathed to 
the Regents of the College four acres of land with a house in 
High-street; and on this spot, through storms political, 
military, and religious, the University of the West carried on 
her work of culture until 1870. The buildings lately taken 
down to create space for the North British Railway Station 
were completed in 1662, and it was on Sept. 26 of that year 
that the Earl of Middleton and a Committee of the Privy 
Council sitting, after a drunken revel, it is said, in the Senate- 
House in the first quadrangle, issued the order for all clergy- 
men to acknowledge Archbishop Fairfowl and the episcopal 
system : an order by which four hundred ministers—a third of 
the clergy of Scotland, among whom was Principal Gillespie, 
of the University itself—were turned out of their livings, 
and the bitter persecution of the Covenanters was brought 
about. 

Glasgow University, indeed, shared, as was to be expected, 
in most of the vicissitudes of the nation’s history. She had 
been thrown into great disorder by the deposing of her 
professors, who were Catholics, at the Reformation. It was 
one of her benefactors, Zachary Boyd (his bust stood near the 
foot of the College steeple), who, in 1650, thundered the 
opprobrious epithet of “ Malignant” in Cromwell's face from 
the Barony Church pulpit, and whom the Dictator afterwards, 
by way of punishment, treated at his lodging toa prayer of 
three hours’ duration. She suffered loss of revenue, too, by the 
establishment of Episcopacy at the Restoration. But with the 
ltevolution in 1689 her fortunes again began to rise, and have 
continued prosperous till now. 

The decay of the locality, buried, as it was, far east in the 
depths of old Glasgow, ultimately led to the removal of the 
seat of learning, and, after negotiations in 1846 for the sale of 
the site in High-street to the ill-fated Monklands Junction 
Railway Company, it was finally disposed of to the projectors 
of the City Union Railway for the sum of £100,000 in 1864, 
and in 1870 the classes removed to the magnificent Gothic pile 
erected on Gilmour Hill after the plans of the late Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott. The associations, however, which had gathered round 
the ancient college in High-street will not be forgotten. In 
the long list of learned and noble personages who have been 
honoured as Rectors of the University appear the names 
of Cathcart, Dundas, and Jeffrey, illustrious in law; of Burke, 
Brougham, and Palmerston, in statesmanship; and of 
Macaulay, Alison, and Bulwer Lytton, in literature. Here, too, 
Adam Smith was first a student, then a professor; here he 
prepared for the writing of his famous “ Wealth of Nations” ; 
and here, afterwards, he was chosen for the rectorship. 
Another distinguished student was Thomas Campbell, the 
poet, who, in 1827, also became Rector, ousting no less a 
competitor than the Wizard of the North himself, Sir Walter 
Scott. Glasgow College, too, a century earlier, was the alma- 
mater of the surgeon-novelist, Tobias George Smollett, and 
while occupying her chair of Moral Philosophy in 1774, 
Dr. Thomas Reid meditated his “Inquiry into the Human 
Mind.” About these dusky porticoes once was wont to pace a 
young student from Fiunary, called Norman Macleod, talking 
of all things in heaven and on earth; and from the dim old 
class-rooms there passed southwards, in 1830, one Archibald 
Campbell Tait, who was to become Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Primate of all England. The place was pregnant as well 
with less peaceful recollections. Past the College gate on 
May 13, 1568, the Regent Murray rode to the battle of 
Langside; and under its heavy front in the first days of 
January, 1746, Prince Charles Edward passed on his way to 
Falkirk and Culloden. 

All these memories seem to cling about the ancient 
masonry which has been re-erected at the new University 
gate; and it is pleasant to reflect that the massive stone 
balconies and scrolled window canopies, dark with the ages 
during which they have watched the busy world go by, are 
likely to witness for many another generation to their storied 
honours. G, E.-T, 


THE MALVERN JUBILEE BEACON. 


The lighting up of the beacon-fire on the highest summit of 
the Malvern Hills, which was the signal for the lighting up 
of similar beacon-fires all over England and Wales last Tuesday 
night, attracted an immense concourse of spectators. Positions 
on all the elevated spots in England and Wales had been 
selected, Malvern giving the signal, which was to be taken 
by all the other high spots within sight, from which rockets 
would signal to others to light their fires all over the kingdom, 
as was done at a former famous historical epoch poetically 
recorded by Macaulay. The beacon-fire had been built on the 
top of the highest summit of the Malvern Range—viz., the 
Worcestershire Beacon, about 1400 ft. above the level of the 
sea, and was raised to a height of over 50 ft., its circumference 

















BUILDING THB STACK FOR THE MALVERN BEACON, 


being about 109 ft. Our Illustration shows the work of building 
up this huge pile of firewood. It was kindled at ten o'clock, 
when a torch was applied by the chairman of the committee. 
Answering rockets sprang up from every village, town, and 
hamlet in the valley of the Severn, and fires burst out on 
every side. Among the most prominent hills on which they 
were visible in this district. were the Bredons, Broadway on 
the Cotswold edge, Cheltenham Old Hills, Ankerdine, Old 
Storridge, Bromsgrove, Lickey, Woodbury, and Abberley Hills. 
Rocket signalling was repeated at ten-minute intervals until 
half-past ten, from which hour the fires gradually died out. An 
Illustration of the kindling of the beacon-fire will probably be 
given in our next publication. 


Her Majesty's yearlings were disposed of last Saturday at 
Hampton Court. The twenty-nine lots realised 7950 guineas. 

Mr. Alderman Harwood has been elected Mayor of Man- 
chester, in place of the late Mr. Alderman Curtis. 

Steamers arrived at Liverpool last week from American and 
Canadian ports with 2805 cattle and 5465 quarters of beef. 

The Wheatsheaf Hall Free Library on Monday was handed 
over to the newly instituted Free Library Commissioners for 
Lambeth. Sir Lyon Playfair gave an address on the occasion. 

Mr. Herbert Thorndike gave a vocal recital at Prince's 
Hall on Monday ; and another by him is announced for next 
Monday at the same hall. 

At the sale of Lord Crawford’s library, last week, in the 
rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, the Mazarin 
or Gutenburg Bible was bought by Mr. Quaritch for £2650, 
The week's sale realised £14,000. 

Official statistics of the Society of Friends show that in 
Great Britain the members include 7364 males and 8089 
females ; the total being seventy-three more at the end than at 
the beginning of the recent denominational year. 

The sixth and concluding portion of the works of art from 
the Lonsdale Collection was sold at Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods’, on Saturday, the last day being occupied with the 
disposal of the choice collection of Dutch, French, Italian, and 
English pictures. The day’s sale realised £28,500, making a 
grand total for the sale of £62,650. 

With a view to stimulating others to lend a helping hand 
towards the noble work carried on upon the high seas by the 
Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen, Mr. R. C. L. Bevan has 
written to the director offering a donation of £100, provided 
£1900 be raised by July 31. Acceptances of Mr. Bevan’s 
challenge should be addressed to The Director, Mission to 
Deep-Sea Fishermen, Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria-street, 
E.C., London. 

The University of Cambridge held a special Congregation 
on Monday, for the purpose of voting a loyal address to the 
Queen, conferring Honorary Degrees on the Lord Mayor of 
London and other persons of distinction, and hearing the prize 
exercises of the year recited. The proceedings commenced with 
the voting of the address to the Queen. Honorary LL.D. degrees 
were then conferred upon the following gentlemen :— Sir 
Reginald Hanson, M.A., of Trinity College, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don ; the Hon. William Charles Windever, one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of New South Wales, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Sydney; the Hon. Sir William Wilson Hunter, 
late Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta ; the Hon. Sir 
Donald Alexander Smith, of Montrea! ; Arato Hamao, late Vice- 
President of the Imperial University of Tokio, President of the 
Fine Arts Commission of the University of Public Instruction 
of Japan, and the honorary degree of D.Sc. to Asa Gray, 
Professor of Natural History (Botany) and Keeper of the 
University Herbarium and Botanical Library, Harvard 
University. The Lord Mayor subsequently lunched with the 
Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Taylor) at St. John’s Lodge. 


OUR JUBILEE NUMBERS. 
We beg to announce that this week’s Publication is the 
FIRST OF A SERIES 


OF 


JUBILEE NUMBERS 


to be issued Week by Week during the 
CELEBRATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S JUBILEE. 


“Tllustrated London News” Office, 198, Strand, 
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JUNE 25, 1887 


THE COURT. 

The Queen, accompanied by Prince and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg and Princess Frederica of Hanover, left Balmoral 
on the afternoon of Thursday week, and drove to Ballater, 
starting thence for the south just before three o’clock. The 
Royal party travelled by special train to Windsor, which was 
reached at nine o’clock the following morning. They were 
met at the station by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
who drove with her Majesty to the Castle. The Crown Prince 
and Princess of Germany visited the Queen at Windsor Castle 
last Saturday, and remained to luncheon, returning afterwards 
to Norwood. Her Majesty received in audience the Maharajah 
Holkar of Indore and a number of representatives of Indian 
princes and chiefs who have come to attend the Jubilee cere- 
monial. On Sunday morning the Queen drove to Frogmore, 
accompanied by the Duke of Connaught and Prince and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, and attended Divine service at 
the Royal Mausoleum. The Duchess of Connaught and some 
of the Royal household were present. The Dean of Windsor 
officiated. The Grand Duke Serge and the Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth of Russia, and the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, 
arrived at Windsor Castle, and had luncheon with the Queen 
and Royal family, returning subsequently to London. The 
Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., had an audience of her Majesty. 
Shortly after eleven o’clock on Monday morning the Queen, 
accompanied by Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
after driving from Windsor Castle through the slopes to 
Frogmore, proceeded in an open pony-carriage up the 
Long Walk and through the park and High - street, 
to the Great Western railway station for the special train 
which left for London at 11.25. The Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Windsor in their robes had assembled at the 
bottom of Castle-hill to see the Queen’s departure. Her 
Majesty, who was much cheered on her progress through the 
gaily decorated Windsor streets, was looking remarkably well, 
and evinced her pleasure at the reception. The Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught had left for London by an earlier train. 
Her Majesty was received all along the route from Paddington 
Station to Buckingham Palace with exuberant demonstrations 
of loyalty. On Tuesday morning her Majesty went in State to 
Westminster Abbey to attend the Jubilee Thanksgiving Service. 
An account of the Royal Procession and of the Service in the 
Abhey is given in another part of the Paper. The Queen 
did not experience any ill effects from her long and arduous 
duties ; and after a short rest upon returning to Buckingham 
Palace from the Thanksgiving Service, she reviewed the Naval 
Brigade, numbering 500 men, who came from Portsmouth to 
furnish a guard of honour. The men marched past her 
Majesty opposite Buckingham Palace, the Queen viewing 
them from a balcony over the porch. In the evening her 
Majesty gave a banquet to her Royal guests. Sixty-four 
Royal personages were entertained in the Queen’s room, and 
132 covers were laid for the members of the Royal household. 
The health of her Majesty was drunk at each table. The 
Queen subsequently held a Reception of Ministers and other 
personages. Her Majesty returned to Windsor on Wednesday, 
first witnessing the Children’s Festival in Hyde Park, which 
is illustrated and described in the present issue. 

We are requested to state that the namber of telegrams 
addressed to the Queen conveying kind and loyal congratula- 
tions to her Majesty on the present occasion both from public 
bodies and private individuals is so overwhelming that it has 
been found impossible to send individua} and separate replies. 
The Queen is much touched and greatly gratified by the ex- 
pression of such loyalty and devotion on the part of all classes 
of her subjects. From all parts of the Continent, from India, 
Australia, Canada, South Africa, and the United States come 
telegrams testifying to the enthusiasm with which not only 
her own subjects, but foreigners in all parts of the wofld, are 
inspired on the occasion of the Jubilee of one admitted by all 
to merit fully the title of the most popular of Sovereigns. All 
unite in desiring for her Majesty a continuance of health 
and strength to carry on for miny more years her beneficent 
rule.—Her Majesty has been pleased, on the occasion of her 
Jubilee, to confer an earldom upon Lord Londesborough ; 
peerages of the United Kingdom upon the Earl of Strathmore 
and Viscount Galway ; and peerages upon Sir John St. Aubyn, 
M.P., Sir William Armstrong, Sir J. M‘Garel Hogg, M.P., the 
Right Hon. G. Sclater-Booth, M.P.,Mr. E. Fellows, and Mr. 
H. Eaton, M.P. The honour of a Knight of the Garter (Extra) 
has been conferred on the Crown Prince of Austria-Hungary, 
and several appointments and promotions in the Order of the 
Batt. have been bestowed on Royal and distinguished person- 
ages now taking part in the Jubilee rejoicings. Baronetcies or 
knighthoods have been conferred on a number of gentlemen, 
and two appointments have been made to the Privy Council. 
The Gazette contains a long list of military promotions. 

The Queen of Hawaii has presented to the Queen a piece 
of work made entirely of the feathers of a very rare bird from 
the Sandwich Islands. It appears that there are only two of 
this particular feather in the bird, and it has taken some 
thousands of feathers to make the wreath, which is the work 
of the Hawaiian Queen’s own hands. It has been mounted on 
royal blue plush, set in a frame of gold, with the Royal arms 
and the arms of the Queen of Hawaii on either side, the whole 
being again surrounded by a border of royal blue, set with 
golden stars with eight points, representing the eight islands 
of the Sandwich group ; above is the Royal crown and cushion 
set with diamonds. 

The Jubilee was celebrated with special services on Sunday, 
and on Monday with various festivities, entertainments to 
children, the aged and the poor, distributions of medals, sports, 
processions, military displays, bonfires and fireworks, decor- 
ations, and illuminations at a large number of places in the 
United Kingdom. In many cases telegrams containing con- 
gratulatory addresses were forwarded by those assembled to 
her Majesty, and were answered. The festivities were generally 
continued for two or three days more. 

Yesterday week the Prince of Wales, who was accompanied 
by the Princess, Prince George, and Princess Maud, laid the 
foundation-stone of the Jubilee Memorial Home for Homeless 
and Destitute Boys, appropriately named Shaftesbury House, 
in Shaftesbury-avenue, St. Giles’s. Last Saturday the annual 
inspection of her Majesty’s Body-Guard of Yeomen of the 
Guard took place in the garden of St. James’s Palace. The 
corps was inspected by the Prince, who was accompanied by 
the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Albert Victor, and Prince 
George of Wales, and was received with a Royal salute. He 
then made a careful inspection of the ranks, at the conclusion 
of which three sides of a square were formed, when he 
expressed himself highly pleased with the appearance of the 
men. Jn the afternoon Prince Albert Victor, accompanied by 
Prince George of Greece, opened the new bridge at Hammer- 
snvith, and laid a memorial-stone in one of the abutments of 
the bridge about to be constructed at Battersea. On Sunday 
afternoon the Prince and Princess, accompanied by Prince 
Albert Victor and Prince George, were present at Divine 
service in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. The Crown Prince 
and Princess of Germany, and Princesses Victoria, Sophie, and 
Margaret of Prussia, the Crown Prince of Sweden, Prince and 
Princess William and Princess Henry of Prussia, and the 


Ilereditary Prince and Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, visited the 
King of Denmark, the King of the Hellenes, and the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and remained to luncheon. The King 
and Queen of the Belgians, the King of Saxony, the Crown 
Prince of Portugal, the Hereditary Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and Prince Louis 
of Bavaria called at Marlborough House. The Prince accom- 
panied by Prince Albert Victor and Prince George, visited the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, the King of Saxony, the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, Prince Louis of Bavaria, and Prince 
Louis of Baden. Their Royal Highnesses gave a family dinner 
in the evening, at which some of her Majesty’s guests were 
present. Prince Albert Victor, who was accompanied by Prince 
George, inspected about 1000 men of the Corps of Commission- 
aires in the grounds of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. Service 
was afterwards performed on one of the lawns by the Rev. H. 
Huleatt. On Monday morning the King of Denmark, the King 
of the Hellenes, the Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince 
Albert Victor, Prince George, Princesses Victoria and Maud, and 
the Duke of Sparta and Prince George of Greece, visited 
Buffalo Bill’s “ Wild West” Show at Earl’s Court, Brompton. 
Prince Devawongse of Siam invested Prince Albert Victor with 
the order of the Crown of Siam at Marlborough House, in the 
name of his brother, the King. His Highness was subsequently 
received by the Prince and Princess of Wales, and remained to 
luncheon. Princesses Victoria, Sophie, and Margaret of 
Prussia likewise lunched with their Royal Highnesses. The 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse, and Princesses Irene and 
Alix, the Crown Prince of Sweden, the Duc d’Aosta, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Prince 
and Princess Louis of Battenberg, called at Marlborough 
House. 

The Crown Prince and Princess of Germany were present 
on Monday ata Jubilee demonstration of the Sunday-school 
children of Sydenham. Her Royal and Imperial Highness 
planted a memorial tree in the churchyard of St. Bartholomew, 
and the Vicar of the parish and the Pastor of the German 
Church presented addresses, cheers being given for the German 
Emperor and for the Queen. A numerous army of school 
children afterwards marched past the Prince and Princess, 








THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE ORCHID BOUQUET. 


Mr. F. Sander, of St. Albans, supplied the Jubilee bouquet by 
command of her Majesty, for the festival on Tuesday. It was 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE OKCHID BOUQUET. 


a cushion of orchids four feet high and five in diameter. The 
mass of the bouquet was composed of cattleya mossiz, fringed 
and interspersed with innumerable plumes of odontoglossum, 
oncidium, vanda—in short, all species of the lovely flower. A 
cattleya wagneri surmounted the whole, with a crown of 
golden oncidium and dendrobium. Standing prominent on 
this glorious bouquet were the letters V.R.I., in flowers of the 
scarlet epidendrum vitellinum majus; a cross of the same 
brilliant species surmounted the floral crown of gold. The 
bouquet was displayed at Buckingham Palace in the vase 
presented to Mr. Sander by the Empress of Germany. 


The Jubilee present for the Queen of England from her 
children and grandchildren has been made in Berlin under the 
direction of the Crown Princess. Thirty-four children and 
grandchildren have contributed towards it. It is a massive 
piece of plate in gold, silver, and enamel, the whole forming a 
large table ornament in the style of the early part of the 
seventeenth century. The principal centrepiece of the ornament 
consists of a large covered vase with the egg pattern on the 
lid, round the body, and on the pedestal. The egg-shaped 
ornament is artistically engraved with the arms of the donors. 
Two large medallions of massive gold, one with a portrait in 
relief of the Queen in the year 1837, and the other in the 
present year, occupy the centre. The lid is surmounted with 
the crown of the United Kingdom. On the right of the vase 
is a lion rampant, and to the left the unicorn on a stand 
representing rocks overgrown with plants. The base of the 
vase is an oval silver stand, on which are engraved the rose of 
England, the thistle of Scotland, and the shamrock of Ireland. 
The front of the ornament bears the Royal arms of Great 
Britain in enamel, and the back the initials of the Queen, also 
inenamel. On the front of the pedestal are the words: “To 
our Beloved Mother and Grandmother, on her Anniversary, 
1837 and 1887, from her Children and Grandchildren.” The 
whole is more than three feet long. 

Before the close of the Lyceum season on July 16, in com- 
pliance with a generally expressed wish, ‘there will be eight 
extra nights of “Faust,” June 27 and 28 and July 8 to 15. 
The remaining nights are three of “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” four of “Olivia,” and two of “The Merchant of 


. 


Venice,” 
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FINE ARTS. 


The Dudley Gallery Imperial Art Society, now open at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, seems from an inspection of the 
catalogue to be an old friend with a new and somewhat 
lengthened title. At any rate, its president is Mr. Walter 
Severn, and amongst its members and council are the names of 
many with whose work the walls of the Egyptian Hall Gallery 
has made us long since familiar. The present exhibition is ex- 
clusively cevoted to water colour drawings arfd sketches, many 
of which are of more than average ability, although none soar 
to any great heights of artisticexcellence. The president con- 
tributes four works, of which the “Three Linns, Braemore 
(107), is the most attractive, as well as the most successful— 
although the open fly-book and gaffing-hook pertaining to no 
visible owner gives a comic idea of an “Incomplete Angler, 
which might furnish a theme for Mr. Burnand. The president's 
brother, Mr. Arthur Severn, is represented by a striking sea- 
piece, “A Misty Morn” (49), in which the purple and orange 
tints of the somewhat solid waves suggest the existence of 
more direct light than the sky seems to afford. Mr. Hubert 
Medlycott is well represented by some careful studies of 
foreign street-life, amongst which “St. Ouen” (25), and “ The 
Cathedral” (31), at Rouen, are amongst the most successful ; 
but in his views of London he finds a dangerous rival in Mr. 
Topham Davidson, whose moonlight study of “ Westminster 
Abbey ” (252) is among the best things in the room. It does 
not, however, compare with Mr. Harry Goodwin’s fairylike 
treatment of Boston “Stump” (112), one of the glories of 
East Anglia, which many talk about, but few go to see. 
We should also mention Mr. P. Ghent’s “ Edge of the Common’ 
(37), Mr. F. G. Coleridge’s “ Windsor in the Floods” (63), Mr. 
Newton Benett’s “Clifton Hampden” (71), Mr. F. Dixey’s 
“East Coast Village” (77), Mr. N. E. Green’s “Craigmillar 
Castle” (116), Mr. Charles Hern’s “ View from the Fishmarket, 
at Rye” (178), looking over the Icklesham Marshes ; Mr. J. M. 
Donne’s broadly- painted, but effectively -coloured, study, 
“ Under the Marmolata” (193) ; Miss C. Peel’s “‘ Whitby Har- 
bour” (255), and Miss Nora Davison’s “ Trawlers at Brixham” 
(258). It is impossible not to recognise in many of these 
works the touch of the amateur; but we do not say this in 
order to detract from their value, but if contrasted with such 
large works as Mr. J. Knight’s study of Welsh scenery 
“Y Gam” (177), the rock which towers above the forbidding 
Llynn Idwal, the difference is at once perceptible. We should 
also give a very high place to the carefully-combined group of 
“Our Lord among the Doctors in the Temple” (28), which Mr. 
L. A. Waterford has treated with originality and true religious 
feeling, whilst ignoring all the conventionalities of place and 
dress which the archeologist artist now too frequently intro- 
duces to conceal his want of imagination or sentiment. Mr. 
Henry A. Burton’s studies of Venice (23 and 133), Miss 
Gaddam’s reminiscences of Pis. (4) and Rome (58), and Mr. L. 
O’Brien’s “ Mount Hermit” (29), are delightful studies, and 
recall pleasant days of travel. : ' 

There is always an interest attaching to paintings on china, 
apart from any great artistic merit displayed in such work. It 
marks at once the earliest and most rudimentary phase of the 
application of the fine arts to industry, and the modern 
conventional border-line between trade and a genteel occu- 
pation, especially for ladies. For these and other reasons the 
annual exhibition at Messrs. Howell and James’s Art Galleries 
(5-9, Regent-street) cannot fail to be attractive to a wide 
cirele of art amateurs. It is not, perhaps, surprising if a 
certain level, both of excellence and intention, is observable 
year after year. There are limits not only to the powers of 
painters on porcelain, but also to the adaptability of the 
materials at their command. We must, however, admit 
that not a few of those who exhibit in this competition 
show very considerable talents, and succeed in sustain- 
ing the reputation which English porcelain painting has, 
among its many powerful rivals, consistently maintained. 
Of the tea sets, for instance, the “ Rembrandt” (667), deco- 
rated by Miss E. D. Crawhall, with reproductions of the great 
Dutchman’s etchings, is well worthy of a place in a cabinet 
beside many a highly-priced and prized specimen of “ pencilled 
Worcester.” In like manner Miss Ursinus’s designs in mono- 
chrome (677), and Miss Grace Lake’s Dresden set (671) deserve 
commendation. Perhaps the most absolutely distinctive work 
is Mr. John Henry Ball’s specimen of English lustre (222), of 
brilliant red colour, full of fire and variety, and more trans- 
parent than the older lustre-ware of Spain and Italy. We 
cannot think that M. Langlois’ art improves as he grows older. 
His “ Autumn” (71), to which a silver medal has been awarded, 
is altogether without interest and originality, and is merely 
the reproduction of an idea which for years he has “ exploited” 
with success. Miss F, Lewis’s “In the Orchard” (63), 
a study of apple-trees in blossom, is of a far higher 
order of art, and Miss Dorothea Palmer’s “Corn Mari- 
golds” (56) and “Primulas” (78) for truthful delicacy 
and refined treatment leave but little to be desired. M. A. 
Gautier’s “Landscape” (156) is rather fluffy and patchy; 
and M. Quost’s large plateau of “Fruit and Flowers” (80) 
reflects more credit on the potter than on the decorator, 
as those acquainted with the difficulty of “ firing ” these large 
works well know. Mr. R. Wheeler’s reproductions in red 
monochrome of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “Age of Innocence” 
(185) and “Simplicity” (203) will commend themselves by 
their grace and careful adherence to the original ; whilst 
“The Study of Flowers” (234), by Mr. C. Schuller, ‘to which 
the gold medal of the year has been awarded, merits this dis- 
tinction on the almost similar ground of a faithful study of 
Nature. Miss C. H. Spiers’ “ Head of Beatrice” (225) and 
“Laura” (233) show a steady hand, an accurate eye, and a 
delicate taste; and Miss L. Watts’s “Woodland Scene” (373) 
and “In the Wood” (53) bear witness to no less sympathy 
with forest life. In conclusion we should mention the names 
of the other principal prize-winners, those amongst the 
amateurs being Miss Minnie Clarke (52), Miss Ethel Cooke 
(151), Miss Kate Clarke (700), Miss Amy Chapman (660), Miss 
Weir (604), Miss Farman (58), Miss Alice West (663); and 
amongst the professionals, Miss Charlotte Spiers, Miss Florence 
Lewis, Miss E. Welby, Miss Linnie Watts, and Messrs. Langlois, 
Schmidt, and Schuller. 


The foundation-stone of the Imperial Institute will be laid 
by her Majesty on Monday, July 4. The site is on land lately 
occupied by the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 

The Sheffield Corporation, at a special meeting, have decided 
by thirty-nine to five, four being neutral, to make an offer to 
the Sheffield Water Company to purchase their undertaking at 
a price which is estimated at £2,121,597. 

Mr. Joseph Underhill, Q.C., of the Oxford Circuit, has been 
appointed Recorder of Newcastle-under-Lyme, in succession to 
Mr. T. C. Sneyd-Kynnersley, who recently resigned the appoint- 
ment, after having held it for upwards of nineteen years. Mr. 
Underhill was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 1862, 

General Hutchinson and Colonel Rich concluded their 
inspection of the Tay Bridge last Saturday afternoon on behalf 
of the Board of Trade. During their three days’ inspection 
the bridge was subjected to very severe tests, which it stood 80 
well that the officials had no hesitation in passing it, 
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MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
The postponement of Rossini’s “ Tell” last week—on account 
of the indisposition of Signor Prevost, who was to have made 
his début as Arnoldo—has already been recorded. 

The performances of last week not yet referred to consisted 
of “Ernani” and “La Traviata.” On the former occasion, 
Malle. Giulia Valda sustained the character of Elvira with 
signal success, both in its vocal and its dramatic aspect. Her 
performance altogether has advanced the high position pre- 
viously obtained here. Her delivery of the brilliant aria, 
“ Ernani. involami,” was one of the principal features of the 
evening. Signor Figner has also gained a step by his artistic 
performance in the title-character, that of Don Carlos having 
been finely rendered by Signor D’Andrade. Signor Campello’s 
resonant bass voice gave effect to the music of Don Silva, and 
minor parts were sufficiently well filled. Saturday’s perform- 
ance of “La Traviata” included the finished vocalisation of 
Madame Albani as Violetta ; to which character she gives a 
factitious value by the charm of her singing and the grace of 
her acting. She was well supported by Signor Stagi as Alfredo 
and Signor D’Andrade as the elder Germont. On Monday 
“Un Ballo in Maschera” was repeated, with a strong cast, 
similar to that recently noticed. Signor Bevignani continues 
to fulfil the onerous duties of conductor with unabated 
efficiency. 

On Tuesday this establishment was closed, as was Drury- 
Lane Theatre, in consequence of the stoppage of all traffic. 









ITALIAN OPERA.—DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 

The opening performances of Mr. Augustus Harris’s new 
season were duly recorded last week. Scarcely ever has 
there been such activity in operatic management as that 
which characterises the scheme now referred to. A change 
of opera each night, with the introduction of many 
singers new to this country, but mostly of high Con- 
tinental reputation, offer abundant variety to visitors, but 
render all but brief record impossible for the critic. 
Last week’s performance of “ Rigoletto” included the 
début of Signorina Toresella as Gilda, and that of Signor 
Battistini in the title-character. The lady has vocal and 
dramatic merits which were effectively displayed in several 
instances, and will probably be more manifest when she 
discards the tremolo, which was too frequently apparent in 
her first appearance. The new representative of the Court 
Jester has a fine voice, and acts impressively without exagger- 
ation. He is a decided acquisition to an already strong 
company. Signorina Fabbri was an efficient Maddalena, and 
Signor Runcio, as the Duke, repeated a meritorious perform- 
ance that is familiar to all frequenters of our opera-houses. 

In the representation of “ Norma,” Signorina Borelli made 
her first appearance here as the Druid Priestess ; but, whether 
from nervousness or indisposition, or from both causes com- 
bined, her vocal efforts were so completely marred by constant 
and excessive tremolo that no fair estimate of the lady’s 
powers could be formed from this display. As an actress, she 
appears to have had much experience, but vocal excellence is 
indispensable in florid music such as that of “Norma.” The 
efficiency of Mdlle. Engle as Adalgisa stood out in strong relief 
in the performance of the opera, as did the effective co-opera- 
tion of Signori Runcio and Navarrini, respectively as Pollione 
and Oroveso. Yesterday (Friday) week “Aida” was given 
again, the cast as on the opening night (June 13), its very fine 
performance then having been even enhanced in effect on the 
later occasion. 

A busy week closed with “Don Giovanni” on Saturday 
night, with the title-character well sustained by M. Maurel, 
as on previous occasions at the Covent-Garden Opera-house. 
Signorina Borelli, as Donna Anna, improved but little, if at all, 
on the disadvantageous impression made by her previous 
appearance. She seems to have good dramatic instincts; but 
no merits of this kind can counterbalance the disagreeable 
effect of the incessant and excessive vocal tremolo, which gives 
a kind of palsied effect to the music. As in a recent cast 
of the opera at Covent-Garden, the Elvira of Madame Nordica 
was an admirable feature, as was the piquancy of Madame 
Minnie Hauk’s singing and acting as Zerlina. Signor 
Navarrini as Leporello gave his music effectively, but was 
stern rather than humorous in his acting; the contrary having 
been the case with Signor Ciampi’s farcical impersonation of 
Masette. Signor De Lucia’s Don Ottavio did not rise above 
respectable mediocrity, and Signor Miranda was a satisfactory 
Commendatore. 

On Monday “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” was given with the 
début of Mdlle Arnoldson as Rosina. The débutante has the 
advantages of youth and a prepossessing stage appearance. 
She is graceful in deportment and action, and possesses a 
bright and pure soprano voice of extensive compass. Her 
execution is facile, and her phrasing artistic. If not remark- 
able for power her vocalisation has much charm as well as 
brilliancy. She produced a very favourable impression by her 
refined delivery of Rossini’s cavatina in the first act, which 
was confirmed by her subsequent performances ; especially in 
the lesson-scene, in which she introduced a new waltz-aria by 
Signor Arditi, followed by a Swiss air. Signor Battistini was 
a competent Figaro; M. E. De Reszké gave exceptional effect 
to the music of Basilio; Signor De Lucia sang earnestly as 
Almaviva; Signor Ciampi was as farcical as heretofore in 
his well-known performance as Bartolo; and subordinate 
parts were well filled. On this occasion Mr. Randegger re- 
placed Signor Mancinelli as conductor. 

Each night’s performance has been distinguished by a 
splendour of scenic and stage accessories such as had scarcely 
before been realised elsewhere. Hackneyed Italian operas 
have thus derived a fresh interest from the brilliancy of the 
surroundings in this respect. 





The Philharmonic Society's seventh performance—the first 
morning concert—of the series took place last week, when the 
instrumental music included an overture, by Professor Sir 
G. A. Macfarren, entitled “ Kenilworth,” belonging to an 
Italian opera yet unheard. The prelude is an effective piece 
of orchestra] writing, in which themes and treatment are 
alike interesting. M. Saint-Saéns gave an artistic rendering 
of Mozart's pianoforte concerto in E flat, with cadenzas by the 
player : and Miss Nettie Carpenter executed a violin solo by 
Vienxtemps with much success. Vocal pieces were contributed 
by Madame Nordica Other items of the programme call for 
bu specific mention. The last concert of the season takes 
place this (Saturday) afternoon. 

M. Saint-Saéns gave a grand orchestral concert at St. 
James's Hal] on Saturday afternoon, when he played four 
of his own pianoforte concertos—a task that must have been 
as fatiguing to himself as 1t possibly was to some of his 
audience. So many long and elaborate works, heard in close 
juxtaposition at one sitting—however meritorious may be the 
compositions—are far in excess of the proportion which should 
be observed in well-regulated concert programmes, 

The seventh of the Richter Concerts took place at St. 
James's Hall, last Monday evening, with an interesting 
programme, but devoid of specialty calling for comment. 


A grand Jubilee concert was given at the Royal Albert 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, including the co-operation of 
many of the artists, and the orchestra and chorus, of the 
Haymarket Opera Company. A concert on a similar scale, in 
the same locality, by artists of the Royal Italian Opera 
Company, will take place next Saturday afternoon, July 2. 

Josef Hofmann, the marvellous child pianist, gave his 
third recital, at Prince’s Hall, on Wednesday afternoon. The 
future of this veritable prodigy bids fair to be of an 
exceptional kind—that of an artist of the highest class, as 
distinguished from that of a mere juvenile wonder. 

Last week’s concerts included thgt of Herr Joseph 
Wieniawski, the eminent pianist, whose effective trio (op. 40) 
was an important feature in the programme; the executants 
having been the composer of the work, Madame Norman- 
Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Yesterday (Friday) week a testimonial, consisting of a 
work of art in bronze, accompanied with an address, was 
presented, at Freemasons’ Tavern, to Mr. Henry Littleton, the 
proprietor of the firm of Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 

Mr. A. Buhl has postponed his so-called “Jubilee Piano- 
forte Recitals,” originally announced for every day this week. 

Mr. Alfred Napoleon’s second pianoforte recital, under the 
immediate patronage of the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Portugal, took place on Thursday afternoon at Prince’s Hall. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s interesting chamber-mnsic concerts at 
St. James’s Hall are approaching the end of the series. The 
programme of the sixth, yesterday (Friday) afternoon, included 
Schubert's Otett for wind and stringed instruments—a work 
almost comparable in importance and beauty to the great 
Septet of Beethoven. 

Madame Catherine Penna’s annual benefit-concert has been 
announced for Friday afternoon, June 24, at the Portman 
Rooms. 

Herr Paul Eckhoff (pianist) gives the first of three recitals 
this (Saturday) afternoon, at his residence, West Bolton- 
gardens. His first programme is selected from Liszt’s com- 
positions, the remaining recitals being devoted respectively 
to Wagner and Beethoven. 

A concert will be given at the Athenaum, Highbury New 
Park, next Wednesday evening, Jun? 29, by the Highbury 
New Park School of Music. Mr. A. D. Dudivier is the conductor, 
and the programme will include Beethoven’s Septet and 
movements from Schumann’s Quintet. 

Signor Carlo Ducci’s annual concert is announced for 
Thursday afternoon next at Prince’s Hall. He will be assisted 
by celebrated artists, vocal and instrumental, 








The competition for the championship in connection with 
the Scottish Rifle Association, took place at Darnley, near 
Glasgow, last Saturday afternoon. Colour-Sergeant Ingram, 
3rd Lanark Volunteers, and C. W. Woleworth, Liverpool Rifle 
Brigade, tied for the champion prize of £100, each having 
made 110 points. On shooting off again they both made the 
same in three shots; but in the fourth shot the Scotchman 
made a bull’s-eye, or five points, and won the prize. The 
Englishman made a magpie, or three points, and got the second 
prize of £40. 

The Lord Mayor entertained at the Mansion House last 
Saturday a large number of representatives of literature, 
science, and art. Speeches were made by, among others, Dr. 
W. Smith, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, M.P., Mr. G. A. Sala, 
Professor Stokes, Dr. Evans, Sir W. Gull, Sir F. Leighton, 
Sir J. D. Linton, and Mr. E. Yates——On Monday the Lord 
Mayor entertained the Mayors and Sheriffs of the United 
Kingdom at the Mansion House, where a company of about 
300 sat down, the Mayors, Provosts, and Sheriffs wearing their 
gold chains of office. Toasts were responded to by the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, the Mayor of Birmingham, the Mayor 
of Belfast, and the High Sheriffs of Yorkshire, Kent, Wexford, 
and Glamorganshire. 

This year’s Cambridge Classical Tripos will be long 
remembered for what it does and for what it does not include. 
In the first division of the first class there is no place given to 
any one of the male competitors. The vacancy is occupied by 
a Girton student, Miss Agnata Frances Ramsay, who thus 
stands in the proud position of Senior Classic of the year, the 
one candidate deemed worthy of the highest first-class honours. 
She is the third daughter of Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart., of 
Banff, who was distinguished at Oxford, where he took a double 
first. It deserves notice, too, that in the Medixval and Modern 
Languages Tripos a like honour has been gained by a Newnham 
student. In that list Miss R. M. Hervey is in the first class, 
while among the male candidates there is no one who takes 
more than a second class. In the second part two ladies from 
Newnham, Miss Pocock and Miss Powell, have attained to the 
first class. It has been a lady’s year at Cambridge. 

The annual general meeting of patrons, governors, and 
friends of the North London Collegiate School for Girls took 
place last Saturday afternoon in the hall of the institution. 
The Lord Mayor presided, and the Lady Mayoress presented 
the prizes. The report stated that there were 558 in the 
school ; 146 girls had been presented for public examination, 
four pupils had taken the B.A. and one the M.A. degree of the 
London University during the year; two had completed the 
course at Cambridge, taking honours in the Mathematical and 
Natural Science Tripos; and seventy-nine had passed the 
Cambridge local examinations. The report having been read, 
the Jubilee window was unveiled amidst applause. It is in 
stained glass ; the upper panel represents the Queen seated on 
her throne, surrounded by all the emblems of Sovereignty, and 
the lower one presents a commanding figure indicative of 
learning and knowledge. 

The annual show of the Royal Counties Agricultural 
Society was opened on Monday at Reading, promising to 
be a great success. The number of entries for stock was 1254. 
The show of Hampshire Down, South Down, and Shropshire 
sheep was unusually large, whilst Oxfordshire Down and other 
breeds were well represented. Channel Island cattle showed in 
large force, 330 animals of this breed having been entered for 
competition. The entry of shorthorns was also larger than at 
any previous show. The Sussex, Devon, and Herefordshire 
breeds mustered well. In the horse section there was a good 
display of agricultural horses, but the show of hunters and 
hacks was rather weak. Her Majesty and the Prince of Wales 
were exhibitors in the several classes, but the Royal stock 
carried off but two prizes—the Queen taking first prize in the 
Hereford classes, and the Prince of Wales fourth for South- 
down ram lambs. A piece of plate, value £25, given by the 
Queen for the best beast in the show, fell to Mr, Skinner, 
Bishop’s Lydiard. 








NEW TALE BY MR. FARJEON. 

A New Tale, entitled M1sER FAREBROTHER, by MR. FARJEON, 
written expressly for this Paper, will be commenced in our 
Number for July 2, being the first of a New Volume, and 
continued to the close of the year, 





PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

Paris, ‘Tuesday, Jane 21. 
The principal business of the Chamber of Deputies has still 
been the new Army Bill, which is being discussed article by 
article. The new Rouvier Cabinet continues to prove the 
weakness of the Radical minority in the Chamber, thanks to 
the changed attitude of the Conservatives, who have broken 
with the Radicals. This rupture has enabled a Moderate 
Republican majority to form itself, with M. Rouvier as its 
expression and instrument, and at the same time it has 
restored the French Parliamentary régime to a normal con- 
dition. This being the case, too much attention must not be 
paid to the violent attacks made by the Radical press against 
the Rouvier Cabinet, and even against President Grévy, who 
has hitherto been respected in all these polemics. The stalking- 
horse of the Radicals remains, of course, General Boulanger, 
and they declare that at the review at Longchamps, on July 14, 
the appearance of the new War Minister, General Ferron, will 
be greeted by cries of “ Vive Boulanger!” and “Down with 
Grévy !” and so, it is rumoured, that the review will not take 
place this year. 

The gossips who have been enjoying the “select garden- 
party” of Madame X. and the “cotillon improvisé,” the last 
of the season at Madame Z.’s, have had two fine subjects for com- 
ment this week : the elopement of Mdlle. Martinez De Campos, 
and the confinement in a private lunatic asylum of Baron 
Raymond Seilliére. Baron Seilliére was a notable man about 
town, an exuberant nature always ready to put money into 
new schemes and inventions: a fact which enabled him to 
squander a fortune of twenty millions of francs, and caused 
his family to gratify him with a conseil judiciaire. The many 
friends of the Baron maintain that he is not mad, and that 
his present state of excitement is his normal condition. Further- 
more, Baron Seilliére having recently demanded American 
citizenship, and having a domicile at New York, the American 
Minister in Paris has claimed him, and a curious point of inter- 
national law has thus been raised. The elopement of Mdlle. 
Mercedes Martinez De Camposisa most romantic affair, worthy of 
the pen of Alexandre Dumas. Six years ago Mdlle. De Campos 
was married to the son of Marshal Serrano, the Count de San 
Antonio, and three months after her marriage she obtained a 
divorce from this feeble young man, together with the resti- 
tution of her dowry of seven millions of francs. Since then 
the young lady appears to have been tyrannised by a duenna. 
Last Wednesday, at eleven in the morning, at the head of the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, and in the presence of a crowd 
of riders and promenaders, the Vicomte de Lacour-Garbeuf, 
aided by a dozen friends, separated the young lady from her 
duenna and simply carried her off and placed her in a carriage, 
which drove away at a gallop. This thrilling adventure, it 
appears, was arranged between the young lady and the 
Viscount, and will end in a marriage or in a lawsuit. 

It is curious to remark what an immense role fly-fishing 
plays in the life of France. M. Dugué de la Fauconnerie 
has just introduced a Bill with a view to modifying 
the existing law concerning river-fishing. The opening 
day of the fishing season is June 15. Now, M. Dugué has 
remarked that June 15 falls on a Sunday only once in seven 
years, and he demands that henceforward the opening day 
shall always be a Sunday, in order that the rich may have no 
advantage over the poor, and in order that the humble fishermen 
who are busy all the week may not find all the good pools fished 
out by the independent gentlemen when Sunday at last comes 
and permits them to indulge in their favourite distraction. 
If M. Dugué de la Fauconnerie were candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the Republic he would certainly secure an immense 
number of votes by this democratic reform. In Paris the 
fishermen who line the banks of the Seine during the summer 
even camp out on the eve of the 15th, and the moment the sun 
rises above the horizon the quays bristle with rods and lines 
held by anglers of all degree, on whom attend sellers of rods 
varying in price from ten sous to twenty Napoleons, and 
vendors of maggots and brandlings, who have their breeding 
farms at La Villette or Argenteuil. And the strange thing is 
that these fishers who people the quays of Paris seem never to 
take anything but colds, sunstrokes, and “nips” of rum. 

The Municipal Council has distinguished itself this week 
by establishing a new division of Paris into “rich districts” 
and “ poor districts,” of which the latter alone are pronounced 
to be worthy of the solicitude of the Council. Hitherto 
the elegance of Paris has been the pride of the whole 
city, and the characteristic of the French capital has been 
the naturalness of its luxury, and no Municipal Council 
has ever thought of stigmatising this luxury. — Many 
thousands of pilgrims visited the hill of Montmartre on 
Friday, on the occasion of the Féte of the Sacred Heart. The 
immense church is rising slowly amidst a forest of scaffold- 
ing. 17,752,724f. have already been spent on it, and the sub- 
scriptions of the faithful have hitherto produced a total of 
18,250,000f.—The Prix du Salon this year has been awarded to 
the sculptor Verlet, author of a group “Orpheus Bewailing 
Eurydice,” and son of a marble mason of Angouléme. M. 
Verlet is twenty-nine years of age——The budget of the City 
of Paris for the year 1888 amounts to 304,169,794f., out of 
which more than 100 millions are required for paying the 
interest on the municipal debt. Other heavy items are the 
paving of Paris, which costs 21 millions a year; the police 
department, 254 millions; public instruction, 24 millions. 
The chief source of income is the octroi, or tax on provisions 
and liquors, which produces nearly 140 millions a year.—T. C. 


It is officially announced that the German Emperor is pro- 
gressing steadily towards recovery, and has transacted State 
business for several days past.—The German Reichstag has 
passed the second reading of the Sugar Tax Bill.—Sentence 
has been passed at Leipsic on the prisoners who have been 
tried there for high treason, four being acquitted, and 
the rest being sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from one year to two years. 

A ferry-boat which was crossing the Danube at Paks last 
Saturday was capsized in a hurricane, and of the two hundred 
and fifty pilgrims on board a large proportion lost their lives. 

In the Canadian Parliament the Premier has made a state- 
ment respecting the present position of the fisheries dispute, 
and declared his belief that enlarged commercial relations 
with the United States would ultimately result from the 
existing controversy.—Sir Charles Tupper, Minister of Finance, 
has submitted to the Dominion Parliament resolutions effecting 
changes in the tariff for iron and steel manufactures to meet 
the views of British manufacturers. 

The Government of Victoria having determined to hold an 
Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, Agricultural and Industrial 
Processes and Products of All Nations during the year 1888, to 
celebrate the founding of New South Wales, the first Australian 
colony, Sir Henry Loch, K.C.B., Governor of Victoria, has 
appointed’ a Commission to carry out the plan. The Com- 
missioners have decided to open the Centennial International 
Exhibition at Melbourne on Aug. 1, 1888, aad keep it open 
for six months. They invite the British, foreign, and colonial 
Governments to take part in the Exhibition. 
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GOLDSMITHS' 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ 


HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERY. 


The Stock of BRACELETS, BROOCHES, 
EARRINGS, NECKLETS, &c., is the 
largest and choicest in London, and 
contains designs of rare beauty and 
excellence not to be obtained elsewhere, 
an inspection of which is respectfu'ly 
invited. 


Jewellery, Diamonds, or Plate, taken 
in exchange or bought for Cash. 


Awarded Seven Gold and Prize Medals 
and the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 





“Their work is exquisitely 
Sinished.”—Times. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST-FREE. 


NUFACTURIN 


AND SILVERSMITHS’ 


REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
Wholesale Cash ch saving Purchasers ea 


Show-Rooms—112, 
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FINE GOLD AND PEARL BRACELET, 
in best Morocco Case, price £4, 






FINE GOLD AND ORIENTAL PEARL NECKLET, 
in beat Morocco Case, £15 


Manufactory: CLERKENWELL, 










COMPANY, 


Adjoining 


*y Stereoscopic Company, 


25 to 50 per Cent. 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS. 


A Beautiful Assortment of RINGS, 
STARS, SPRAYS, FLIES, NiCK- 
LACES, &c., of the finest quality, at 
very moderate Cash Prices. 

GOODS FORWARDED to the Country 
on Approbation for Selection and 
Competition. 

The Company prepare, FREE of 
CHARGE, Special and Original Designs 
of Elegant Novelties suitable for 
Bridesmaids’ and Wedding Presents. 





“ An unrivalled display of Jewclicry 
and Diamonds.”—The Queen. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST-FREE. 





PETER ROBIN SON, 


OXFORD-ST, | 


000 of SILKS, VELVETS, 
SATINS, PLUSHES, PANELS, &c. 
5 to 35 per cent off Retail Prices, 





£70, 





NEW DRESSES. 


500 Pieces very wide FRENCH 


CASHMERE and MERINO, 
from Is. 11d. to 28, 9d. per yard, 
FOULES, Is. to Is, 6d.; Three-Quarter CASIMIRS, &c., 


| 
64d. to 9d, per yard, | 

TWILLED ANGOLA BIEGE, NUN'S CLOTHS, &e. | 
Also FABRICS for TATLOR-MADE COSTUMES, 

| 

| 


00 Pieces NEW COLOURS, 
VELVETEENS, from Is. 6d, to 3s. 6d. per yard. 
Novelties in COTTON FABRICS, ZEPHYR LAWNS, | 
CREPE ALGERIENNE, from 6d. to 1s, 3d. 


| 
| 
SPECIAL SALE of 3000 Rich | 
COMPOSITE ROBES, 
in every combination of Fabric and Colour, equal to | 
20 yards in each, 


590 COMPOSITE ROBES, 

20 yards in each, l4s. 9d., complete Robe. 
RICHLY WORKED CREAM and WHITE 
ROBES, double quantity Embroidery, | 
| 


Much under value. 


LAWN | 


at 12s. 9d., 16s. 9d., 21s., and upwards, 
Ditto, FINE WHITE SWISS MUSLIN, 
9d., 25s., and upwards, 


in 


at 18s. 29s. 6d., 








250. Embroidered _ CASHMERE 
ROBES, Bl: ck, and all Colours. 

Double quantity wid | 

ia Shnaetlinia | 

W SPRING SKIRTINGS, 

combinations of colour, 1s. 


SPECIAL SALE of 3000 SKIRT | 


LE cata semucesnsaliel crated 2s. 6d. each, 


PATTERNS of all the above, and 


many other Novelties, post-free, on application, 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST., W 


THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


“LOUIS,” and the 


ry yard, from the cheapest quality to the best, is | 
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40 In, 
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wide, in various 
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| glide over any pay never scratch| 4, HEWITT’S PATENT. =. 429. “Sir Henry Ponsonby begs leave to 
| m rs stick in the pay er. The hall point acknowledge, with tnanks, the receipt 
3 not affect the fineness of the — of the box of Patent Pens which 
writing, as quite as slender a strc ke POINTED Messrs. Ormiston and Glass have _— 


Every yard bears the name wear 


of eve 


viuanteed, Ladies should write for Samples of the 
New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn- 
eiveus, London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 





qualities at most reasonable prices, 


_ Home and Export Warehouses—9, NORTH-WALL, DUBLIN; and 57, DALE-STREET. LIVERPOOL. 


| when blendec 


The leading Safety Bicycle. With Patent MANCHESTER .. 9, Victoria-buildings. With Patent Non-vibrating Spring 
Non-vibrating Spring Forks. = ‘orks, 
Agencies in all Principal Towns. Catalogues, two stamps. 
| S CHWEITZERS COCOATINA.| [RYS 
b Anti-Dyspeptic Ci 2coa or Chocolate Powder. | JURE 
tuaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted. I 
Ki eae ne strength ¢ if G xcoas Thickened yet Weakened 7 ’ 
th Arrowroot, Starch, &c., and in reality cheaper. | CoN CENTRATED 


| Suitable for writing. in every position 


| doe 


“WHISKEY AT ITS BEST.” 


=, HUDSON AND GO.’S DUBLIN WHISKEY, 


O*CONNELL MONUMENT BRAND (Registered) 
(Seven years old) as shipped to Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia. 





TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS —* ITUDSON, DUBLIN.” 


London Address—OLD TRINITY HOUSE, EC. | 


of the Coloniz al and Indian Exhibition Deputation to the Custom-House | 





The “ Trish Times,” Aug. 8 18 86 -alluding to the visit 
Whiskey-Vaults, Dublin—says “that many were the jaculati n f rprise on seeing the vast amount of Whiskey stored | 
therein. Mr. Hudson, of Hudson and Co., guided the distingui Hi arty AL nigh the subterranean passages; the celebrated | 

| Ble nd ¢ of O'Connell Mc nee nt Whis key was then sampled, their conduct¢ xplaiming that good Whiskies by different makers, | 
{ by an individual dis tiller, The Lord Mayor concurred with the general | 


i, were superior to the Witiskey produces 
opinion that the ble nded Whiskey tasted well. i 
| 


— in Bradford: JOHN MURRAY, SWAN ARCADE. 


= COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ (J0,s 


The SPORTSMAN, 29/1/87, “The 
finish of these beautiful specimens is so 
good thatspraise is superfluous.” 


Works—COVENTRY. 


LONDON - 15 and 16, Holborn Viaduct. 





Says: 








The “SWIFT” SAFETY. The “M ARLBORO? ° No. 1. 








The r aculty pron une eitthe most nutritious, perfectly diges- . 

tive Beverage for “ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER.” | OCOA 

Keeps for years in all Climates. Requires no Cooking. A tea- 

spoonful to Breakfast-Cup costing less than a halfpenny. ! 
In Air-Tight Tins, 1s. 6d., 33., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, Strand, W.C. 


BALL- POINTED PENS. 


“OSBORNE, Jan. 28, 1885. 


“TI consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is highly 
concentrated and therefore economical as a family food. It 
| is the drink par excellence for ote and gives no trouble 
' in making.”—W, H. R. STANLEY, M.D. 








the goodness to send here. He ha 
ae also hold more had much pleasure in submitting 
ink and last longer these Pens to the Queen.” 


Six sorts, suite uble for ledger, bold, rapid, or professional writing, in 6d., set 3s., and 4s. 6d. Boxes, 


These Holders not 
only prevent the pen® 
from blotting, when laid 
on the desk, but give a 
firm and comfortable 
grip for the fingers, 


e wi th these as with an 


AS USED BY H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 








WRITERS’ CRAMP. Price 6d. 
Assorted Box of Thirty-three Pens for 1g. 1d., or with a Federation Holder, for is. 6a. post-free, of 


ORMISTON & GLASS, Elder-street, EDINBURGH; or all Stationers. 


For Opinions of Press, see Daily and Weekly Newspapers. 


NO MORE 




















NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
ss ELLIMAN’ S “3 
a Vy 
Sp ni , ne 
Wawacron§| 
— i pera 
P sg Fe fACH 
a EMBROCATIONS® 

















FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMING, 
FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND-GALLS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM IN .HORSES, 


FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA. 
FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS, 
FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS, 


FOR FOOT ROT, AND SORE MOUTHS IN SHEEP AND LAMBS, 
FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES IN DOGS, 


” 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIAL. 
“Castle Weir, Kingt mn, Herefords oh re, Dec. 3, 1878, 

* Gentlemen,—I use the Royal Embr« weit mim my ttables 
and ke MEM and have found it very serv! le, J have also 
used the Universal Embrocation for lumbago and-rhie wing 
for 5 ys Ae two years,and have suffered very little since using 
it.—R. H. Prick, Lieut.-Col., Master of Rz udnorshire Hunt. 

ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION, 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers, price 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d, 








| * ELLIMAN'S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION : 





















UOTE A NNN ETy 











CHEST-COLDS, 


SORE THROAT, 
From COLD, 


STIFENESS. . 
Viz 





















Pong > SLOUCH, ENG. | 

















THE UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY have the honour of supplying all the TEA used in the Members’ 











Addrcss The Secretary, 


OFrFicss: 


Refreshment-Rooms of the HOUSES of PARLIAMENT. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY'S 


UNEQUALLED TEAS 





HAVE 


THE LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Supplied actually first hand, Carriage Paid. 
Prices :—ls. 3d., 1s. 6d., ls. 9d., and 28, a pound. 


Samples and Book about Tea free of charge on application. 


21, MINCING-LANZH, LONDON, EC. 
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THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL, 
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ILLUMINATION OF THE CALTON HILL, EDINBURGH. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES STARTING THE JUBILEE YACHT-RACE, 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH | 
CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Samples « and cag siege pe free, 


Z. er Doz. 
Children’s “12 2 He ristitche: rl 
Ladies’ 24) Ladies’ 2/113 
Gents’ 3.6 Gente’ 411 
By Appointments - to the Queen and 
Crown Prince ie 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
“LINEN, 


BELFAST. 
* Belfast. 


elegray hic Address 


“AU PRINTEMPS. 


JULES JALUZOT & C#® 


GRANDS MACGASINS DE NOUVEAUTES, 
PARIS. 
Amagnificentillustrated album Catalogue 
of Fashions and Novelties for each Season is 
sent gratis and franco on application. 
Goods forwarded to all parts of the World. 
INTERPRETERS SPEAKING ALL LANGUAGES, 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 
Symptoms of Dys- 
ion ; Special 
Regimen ; 





1digest 






Diseases Sympat otes for 
Dyspeptics ; Bev Air, 
und Ventilation ; Partic ul ars of 
numerotts Dys speptic Cases. Sent 





her, 46, Holborn 
1don, E.C, 


Dr. “Laville’s S “Ugier 
Gout 





1ed)3 


for the C 


& Rheumatism. 


COMAR, 28, Rue 
76, Ne 


. Claud 
w Bo 


INSTITUTIONS” 
THE CURE OF ‘STAMMERING 
STUTTERING. 


LONDON: Baron’s Court House, West Kensington. 
COUNTRY: Green Bank College, Hall Green, 
near Birmingham. 


le—Paris 
i CO., Chemists, 

















a Book itten by Mr. BEASLEY, Principal 
f the is, Who cured himself after suffer- 
z for ; years, may be had post-free for 





BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


Spearman's 


DEVON : 
. SERGES 


No othe 
equals th 


articl e woven 
general 


so 





PURE WOOL 
ONLY! 
NEW SEASON'S 
PATTERNS 
NOW READY. 


‘ rding to e 
° Que en, “tt 
has no rival.’ 






Na F 1 Bl 

poe es Any length 

Only Address : SPEARMAN and - Tiaecaaceatal Plymouth, 
NO AGENT 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS 


THE GREAT REMEDY for 


beh il AND Peat anda 





is relieved and cured in 
"SURE, ‘SAFE, AND “EFFECTUAL, 





Sold t >mists, at 1jd - and 2s. 9d. per Box. 
vA ALLEE DES ORMONTS, Switzerland, 
les Dia! lerets. Well-kept, first-class house, 

nt giaciers. and indirect com- 
‘ th Th n i Interlaken. Railway station at 

LEVRAZ FRERES, Proprietors. 


NAY AZ.—Grand Hotel es Gorges du 


ve ER 













COMPLE XI 








Cools arid refreshes the face nds daring hot 
weither; removes and prev tal nburn, free re 
redness of the akin soothes insect stings, ir miatioes “Of 
the skin, &¢., and renders the skin soft, fair, and delicate. 





Bottles, 4s, 6d. and 8s. 6d ; Half-sized Bot tles 
Ask anywhere for ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


2s. 3d. 


LADY’S PICTORIAL 


(THE LEADING LADY’S PAPER), 


FOR JUNE 25, WILL CONTAIN FULL 


ILLUSTRATIONS or 


DRESSES WORN IN THE ABBEY ON JUBILEE DAY. 


OFFICS : 


Of all Newsagents. Price SIXPENCE 


172, STRAND, 


MY « “ed 











FASHIONS FOR 1887. 


On receipt of Letter or Telegr 
be forwarded to any part of Er 


matter the distance, with an 
DRESSMAKER (if desired), 
whatever. Address 


PETER RO 
MOURNING 


BLACK MATERIAT 


BY 


AND THE NEW 
BLACK § 
ARE 


AND STRONGLY 
FOR GOOD 
PATTERNS 


CaS 
ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS 
AND VERY 


MOURN 


without 


WAREHOUSE, 


THE Y 


MARVELLOUSLY CHEAP, 
RECOMMEN 


atts IAL COSTU 
4 SILK TUMES. 
MODERATE 
PETER ROBINSON, 
THE COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING 


WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET. 


PETER ROBINSON | 


REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


am, Mourning Goods will 
igland on approbation, no 
EXCELLENT FITTING 
any extra charge 


BINSON, 
REGENT-ST. 


aS 
ARD 
MAKES OF 


ILKS 


‘DED 
WEAR. 
FREE. 


MES 


iN GREAT 
IN 


VARIETY, 
PRICE. 


ING WAREHOUSE, 








[ree BEAUTY 


AWAY <A} } 
YR y 

y “a a 

Cs >| ) 


3) 
as 








) 


Pat 


TTIDMAN’S 


2 of =" 
Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 
by the 
Curicura 


Remedies. 


Analysed 


Constantly Re 





SS 
grated Is KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL poh ot dll 
iN comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in their | gpewrInk PACKAGE 
marvellous properties of ¢] 1g, pul 1g, and beauti- known TRADE-MARK. 





fying the 
Itching. 





Sex 


'TICURA, the great 


exqui 





externally, 


Purifier, in ternally, are 










, and in Cur 
uly, and Pimply ‘Disez ases of the 
and Blood, with loss of Hair. 

Skip 
isite Skin Beautifier, 
nd CUTICURA RE 
an 1 










Disfiguring, 
Skin, Scalp, 


orturing, 


Depot : 


Cure, and CUTICURA 
prepared from it, 


ENT, the new Blood 


(PARAGON Spesec=>) 





TRADE- 


EA SALT. 


ronised by the Royal Family, 


TTIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 


and approved by Dr. 


TTIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 


commended by Medical Men. 


TTIDMAN’S SEA SALT 


Has given Strength and Vigour to Millions. 


TTIDMAN'’S SEA SALT. 


Sold everywhere in Bags, Boxes, 


st as WOES THLESS IMITA 


erve that EVERY 


ffered, anc 
BE RS TIDMANS NAME and well 


21, WILSON-STREET, LONDON. 


MARES. 


(LOCK RIB 





a=) 








> cure for every form 








I® | BUYING AN UMBRELLA see that 








of skin and blood dise from pimples to scrofuta. m the Frame. 
Guaranteed absolutely pt malt are nant ifacs : id ae hy 
Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 2s. 3d.; RE- mae |r ist th rs -five she eh, T 
SOLVENT, 4s. 6d.; SOAP, 1s.; or a set of the three, post- ) sla Dealers. , 
free, 7s. of FP. Newbery & Sons, 1, King Edward-strect, - 
Newgate-street, London, E.C. Prepared by PoTTeER > 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, PSA. Write F.N. Si ELISBE RG KU R ORT, Sonnenberg. 
i jses ” tel and Pe n. 200ft.a ude. First-class house 
and Sons for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases, sug pcrore Sgereh Sa ltnoraaer Cena elomate 
Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by Aen ‘its iths. Inhalation. Massage. View of Flul I n. 
N using CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. \ TRUTTMANN, Propriet 


| 4 LAXATIVE, REFRESHING FRUIT LOZENGF, 
NOT INTERFERE WITH BUSINESS OR PLEASURE, 


FOR 


CONSTIPATION, | 


Bile, 


DOES 


TAMAR 





ry 
"ADE MAR” 








REDFERN, 





LADIES’ 





acquired. 27, NEW BOND-STREET; and 
Show-Rooms now being exhibited 
productions. 


are 


26 & 27, CONDUIT-STREET, | 


Communicating with 


NEW BOND-STREET,  ! 
Branches: COWES, PARIS, 
Patterns Sketches 


and forwarded p st 


Hemorrhoids, 


Models 


OUT-DOOR DRESSES AND COATS, 
TRAVELLING AND YACHTING GOWNS, 
MANTLES, WRAPS, 


Some new and charming Shapes in Jackets. 


NEW YORK, 
fr ( 


TAILOR 


To H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
EXTENSION OF PREMISES.—Messrs. 


REDFERN have 


in the large additional 


of their latest 
in Cloth, Silk, and Velvet. 


RIDING-HABITS. 


LONDON, W. 


and EDINBURGH. 


on application. 


VERY AGREEABLE TO TAKE, 


Loss of Appetite, 


[NDIEN 
GRIL 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Gastric and Intestinal 


Troubles, 


Headache arising from 


them. 


LON. 


E. GRILLON, 69, QUEEN-ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Hassall, 


and small Packets. 


TIDMAN'S SEA SALT. 


geniou 
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= MPERIAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNITED 


KINGDOM, THE COL ONTES, AND INDIA. 


THE NATIONAL ME MOR J AL, oF hit JUBILEE OF THE 
QUEEN {EIGN 


Patr 
HER MOST GRAC yk Ss MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE ot INCE OF WALES, K.G 
The FOUNDATION-STONE of the IMPERIAL oe Tee TP 
will be hud by her Majesty the QUEEN on MONDAY, JULY 4, 
i Wemee ae ote o'Clock 

e is on land lately occupied by the Colonial and 









mnt an chili tion 
fhe ceremony will take plree in a specially-constructed 
Pavilion, in the presence of the Royal Fan uly the foreign 
Sovereigns and members of fot n reigning families then 
1 ent mm this « ‘ ) sters, the great 
Meers of State hed natives of 
India, the members arliament, repre 
sentatives of f omMeials, and dele 
gates from the Uni s,and India 
The United Ban igade, the I 
Alhert Hall Choral fthe J al Col 
of Music will perform and sit conductorshiy f 
} Sir Arthur Sulliv in, the 1 written | Mi 
{| Lewis Morris and 1 wed by Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
} The Honourahl rps Gentlemen-at-Arms and the 
Yeomen of the Guard Will be on duty in the Pavilion and its 
approaches, , 
| Subseribers of Five Guineas and 1 Aube DA Fund fer 
the establishment and endowment of the perial Institute 
| will be provided with two free Tickets for seats for a La 
} and a Gentleman, A pplicatic n must | mince 
| Ticket zonally or by letter,onor before We 
| f the Imperial In-titute 
Wt AL cants are requ 
| state to white h Ce yunty or Borough Fund thei 
has been made 
A large proporti mofthe seats within the Pa 
available for the a mmodation : 1¢ general pt 
ment of One Guinea for each T t hi i 

























the Pavilion seen 
Adm-str 
Clock, 
IMPERIAL 
NS rie 
LAYING of the FOUNDATION-STONE by her MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, MONDAY, JULY 
riCKETS, N Aad EACH 
for Numbe land R ts, 1 beained. and a 
Plan n, at tl e, 1, Adam-street 
Aue W.C., bet hi, 

IX-L . S- +B AINS.—Grand [l6tel Europe. 
ve One oft tand best conducted in Europe 
Patronis 300 sunny chambers, Retined 
bull L 1-tennis.—BERNASCON, Proprietor 

An % R IGI B. aN. This mountain 
tro fers to T y > most majestic panorama 
urich or Luce oats fron cerne and 
icketsava \ I t 
Ane INSTEIN, Lake of Lucerne.—Grand 
ee Raon steir First-clas stablishment, 2000 ft tl. 
Arh in ’ "fol a sta} rains and oats to St i 
Br nnen “Omnit s A. EERE Propr etor 
3 ADEN- BADEN. Hotel Victoria. First 
class, a fully situate nearest the Conversation 
House snd Fr pe ud Seater. irrangeme nts perfect 
Accomm it + superior derate charges, 
F. GurosHouz, Proprietor 
C ‘\H A U MON T, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
Pi page d Pe mn Chia nont Splendid panorama of 
peand the Lak 3 Ne chatel, Morat, Bienne A ! 
un Vifyin Magnificent ne forest. Baths, Milk cure 
rhirteen he yurs from Paris Oristan Korscnirz, Proj etor, 
hl ADINE, Samaden. — Grand Hotel 
J ’ Ay fa ' und cheerful family hotel. 
Altit ae itic stats Kurhaus; English Choret 
ser 1 ailth i Near St. Moritz; ¢ gence from 
Cr othe rrout 





Pen nsion 


haus 
€ f. 


EXE *ELB E RG. 


ude, 3000 ft 


n Tithe. 








from Li ne; the bes n i eth Pith 
and nearest the ¢ nents, moderate ms 
English comforts CATTANI, Proprietor. 













KY, IAN - LES - BAINS, Savoy. — Grané 
Casino; theatrical representations, eperas, neertr 
halls. Grand iversation saloons. Bathir esta slinent 
Authorised by the State and Acadeiny of Medicine, for gout 
liver affections, &« BERNAKD, D tor. 
G ‘ R INDELWALD, Switzerland.—The 
{6otel de VOurs. The Bear Hotel 1s in the best sition 
cier ( les in att rts of a 

Baths, park, gar ch. 

rietor 
Kk yR BAU 8. = Bt. near 
Tat rlaken, 1150 yards Hotel and Per always open 
te ae if nt ew. gtd a 


ks Satis, 
Dr ‘A.Mt ER, Proprietor. 








wS, Valais, Switzerland 
lass. 1 s. Hot a Id 
‘ if 
1 =k Partic 
Mr. Beusnen, I 1 tor 
I OECHE-LES-B AINS, Valais. Switzerland. 
4 Hotel de beh F us Communreatin witn 
> Thermal E nt fy te hom t 
Garelaaee ¢0 fn } T Cl un ‘ 





OGGER and LORETAN, Proprietors 


re luced prices, 


this 


A. CERNE. Steam boat travelling on 
classical Lake of the principal pleasures of 
Fw urists. The Saloon bos make eighteen knots 





ind have 
commod staurant. able-d' hote Tickets 


equally a 


ious saloons 


ailable b rail, 


Pi JCERNE. —Pension New Schweizerhaus. 

ymfortable English and American home, near Bonts 

we fee Large garden. Exte iews of Alps, lake, and 

town. First medical rec me h ations. Pension, fr Sik 
francs yep Kost, Proprietor 





Schweizerhof and 
r and two new lifts added 
iva is supplied in the 500 


[ U Cc E RNE. Ilétels 

Lucernerhof.—An extra flo 

to the Schweizerhof. The electric 

rooms; DO Charge for lighting or ser 
Iausun Trek es, Proprietors. 





] UCERNE. is the leading 
4 Restaurant. parate dining-rooms 
Concerts every ¢ ere t in 
American ba Pa n ! l ( I 
1 E RB N E. Pension Chiteau Gutsch 

4 Benutif Alpsand Lak Ascension hy Fi ar 
Railwa ‘Terr i garder ited by electric Pension 
nine francs J Ek, Proprietor, Fuutcalar 





trains to the chateau and forest, 


\ URREN, Switzerland. Grand Hotel des 





Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards, One of the most beautiful 
spots in Switzerland. 8 Hotel is just rebuilt in stone 
and lias all mie ern it yvements and mfo electric 





sh Chapinin J 
n with the ie stel 


light ine very room, lence « 
tennis, Museum. alacko mic Communbicat! 
Stein! iach 1 witerbrunnen, 


TAUHEIM B ATHS, 
Main.—M. W. Railway 8 Natural Warm Carbonate 
sande ore dinary Soolbaths. Saline, Drinking,and Alkaline 
Inhalation Rooms, Ozone Graduated Air 

Vh er Season from May 1 to Sept. 3, jaths 
he obtained hef re and after these date 


F rankfort on- the 


near 










may = 
GRAND DUCAL HESSIAN DIRECTION OF NAUHEIM BATH 


YOR AT & L, Switzerland.—Grand 


N E I 
a Hi 


tel Belle Vue. irst-class. Beautiful position, 
bordering the lake. Pensic 4 prices the whole year round. 
Express train from Paris, Comfort and good cuisine. 
Omnibus. ELSKES, Proprietor 
YIGI.—Hb6tel Rigi First. Near the line of 
© the R igi. Sc tee dap ck. Most comfortable and quict retreat, 
embracing ¢ sive Views of chain of mountains, Fifteen 
minutes / Pita tha Ki tlthad Stution. Pension. 
IIGI KALTBAD, near’ Lucerne. 
L The sole Rigi Establishment, sheltered from the north 
winds. Railway station tothe Rigi-Vitznau,the most interest- 


ing Alpine railway. 
400 beds, 


{WITZERLA? ND. — The Vitznau - Rigi 
b Railway ,the shortest, cheapest, and most frequented way 
to the celebrated Rigi Kulm, is vid Lucerne and Vitznau, wit 
Junction at Kalthad for the Rigt- Bcheidec 


Pension from 7 to 12 francs. Upwards of 
SEGESSER-FAADEN, Proprietor 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Are admitted by thousands to be 
worth a Guinea a Box for Nervous 
and Bilious Disorders, such as 
wind and pain in the stomach, 
sick headache, giddiness, fulness 
and swelling after meals, dizzi- 









ness and drowsiness, cold chills, 
flushings of heat, loss of appetite, 
shortness of breath, costiveness, 
scurvy, blotches on the skin, dis- 
turbed sleep, frightful dreams, 
and all nervous and trembling 
sensations, &c. The first dose 
will give relief in twenty minutes, 
This ts no fiction, for they have 
done it in thousands of cases, 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited 
to try one box of these Pills, and 
they will be acknowledged to be 
WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 











| For females of all ages these 
Pills are invaluable, as a few 
doses of them carry off all 
humours, and bring about all 
that is required. No female 
should be without them. There 
is no medicine to be found to 
equal BEECHAM’S PILLS for 
removing any obstruction or 
irregularity of the system. if 
taken according to the directions 
given with each box, they will 
soon restore females of all ages to 
sound and robust health. 
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caBY ALLO 


MEDICINE. 
VENDOR? 





BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


For a weak stomach, impaired 
digestion, and all disorders of the 
liver they act like “ MAGIC,” and 
a few doses will be found to work 
wonders upon the most important 
organs in the human machine. 
They strengthen the whole 
muscular system, restore the 
long-lost complexion, bring back 
the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse in action with the ROSE- 
BUD of health the whole 
physical energy of the human 
frame. These are “FACTS” , 
admitted by thousands, embrac- 
ing all classes of society, and one 
of the best guarantees to the 
nervous and debilitated is that 
BEECHAM’S PILLS have the 
largest sale of any patent medicine 
in the world. 





Prepared only, and sold Whole- 
saleand Retail, by the Proprietor, 
T. BEECHAM, Chemist, St. 
Helens, Lancashire, in Boxes, 
Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. Sent 
post-free from the Proprietor for 
15 or 35 stamps. Sold by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers in the United Kingdom, 


N.B.—Full directions are given 
with each Box. 
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NEW MUSIC. 





By TOSTI 
In F, A dat, and B flat. 











DE 2EAMS OF THE sU cain 
Sung ig by Mr. Edward Lloyd. 





Sung with Immense Success by ‘Mr. Ben Davies. 


[HE G ARDE N OF SLEEP. 





_ ANILENA. . New W altz. » AN GODFREY, 


JUN. 2.¢€ ach net 


[DREAMS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT. 


NIGHT. oe i 
[HOU ART SLEEPING. By IVAN CARYLL. ee Saat 2 Py an ee 


‘ISIDORE DE 


LARA, Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton and Miss Damian. 


THE 


NEW V MUSIC. 
(THE MUSIC SUNG AT THE ROYAL 


JUBILEE SERVICE in ipdcnided Wabi t ABBEY, 
Edited by Dr. BRIDGE. Price Is.; post-free, 1s. 1d. 
METZLER and Co., 42, Great Ms atlborough-street, London. 
r ‘HE POPULAR JU BILEE ANTHE M, 


“AWAKE, O HAPPY NATION!” Writt 












Hall, Westminst Townhall, Merchant Taylors’ 
Brixton Hall, Hollows ay Halland by Congregations, Schools, 
and Choirs all over the country. Solo Edition, Choir 
Edition (fuli_ chorus), 2d.; Solo and Chorus, School 
Edition, ld. Tonic Soi-fa or Old Notation. Postage, §d. extra. 
Arrangements for Bands, 

METZIL a and | Co., 42, Great Me arlborough-street, London. 

















CBALTELL and C0.’ S PIANOFORTES, 






Sale, or on the Three-Years’ System. 


M4sox ‘and HAMLIN American Orgs ans. 


The American Cabinet, or Parlour Organ, was intro- | 


duced in its present form by Mason and’ Hamlin, in 


HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 1861. Other makers have followed in the manufacture 


| of these instruments, but the Mason and Hamlin 










aan IQL 








extr limates. from 35 Guineas. Testimonials from al 
parts 4 the World. 


Cs oaLiguE Pi and CO.S IRON-FRAMED 


PIANOFORTES, Manufactured expressly for 


Organs have always maintained their supremacy as the 

t in the world, They have obtained the highest 

‘ds at all the great Exhibitions for 

xtraordinary excellence as musical instruments. re 

* Thoroughness of working anship and material. 
‘Elegance of designs in cases. 













(CHAPPELL and COS STUDENTS 


PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 Guineas. 


exem, Models for the Drawing- Room, Church, or 
Schoo 

Prices, £8 to £400. Illustrated Catalogues post-free. 
_ the principal Musicsellers in the United 















(CHAPPELL and 


») guineas, 


CO.S NEW ORGAN 


HARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 11 guineas 


_PERROT. 





A CAVALIERE. New Valse. 

















$ LOUGH and WA REEN'S 


AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6.gt 8s to 250 guineas. 
iby high 





D LISTS, post-free. 
i-street ; anc l 





PL ANOS 3. — Messrs. 
ieee 


kK RARDS’ 


18, Great 
Ma to 





3, Ru ede Mail, 















r 
y apply at 18, 


o ELEBRATED 


lees to hes aperi rr toall others 


ERARD, of 





cl t 
ran b “ »btained from 50 gs. 


4c omp ser.of the populs ar “ Cynisca Valse.’ 

3a at aa ngham Pala 
G treet Edinburgh. 
3. CRAMER and Co., “OL Regent-street 








GRACIOUSLY ACCEPTED BY HER MAJESTY. 
(THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE ANTHEM. 


Vords and Music by WALTER BURNS. Performed 
y by above ee Military and Naval oa and at 









& Band S« is. 6 
, ls. 6d. per 100 WW ALTER BURNS and Co., 


ONTE CARLO—THE 


reg bd a tos OF MONTE CARLO, in its 


Vocal Scores, 3s. per dozen ; 
Belfast. 






































































BARDS’ 








Legion of Honour, 1878 
Gold Medals and er Distinctions, 


ara BRIN MEAD 


__ & 20, and 22, w x >-stre 





JouN, sRO ADWOOD and 

treat P ndon, ¥. 

GOLD MEDAL INVI u 
3 AL 


I 
so 


SONS 


w 


PIANOFORTES? - 
PIANOFORTES 


Jc PRKMAN and SON, 
A 3 and 9, SOHO-SQUARE, W. 
INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 


GOLD MED Al, 1865. 


Ge 











GRAND walk COTT AGE ‘PIANOS. 
K ine AN and SON’S 





unsurpassed 





luc i i nip), fT in 
Three Years System f s. 6d. pert nth. Lists free. 


J.B. CRAMER R and CO., 207 and 209, 
e ° r is ve 7 “he 














BSSTBITIOS. —The 


- B.C RAME Rr 





eed 


pri 
ipplication.—Regent-street, w. 





WOLFF, and CO.’S PIANOS. 





SLEYEL, 
EVERY DESCRIPTION.FOR SALE OR HIRE. 






Sole Agen 


Plsyos.— —860 Pianos, 350 












with Piast 

17g 3 guineas, &e. 

> 3 2 vw is xc. 

£5 }. — THOM, AS OE Tou goed ‘and ®. have 
‘3 0] n, W. 








7-Octaves: 
Warranted 





for twent pages f 
THOMAS OETZMANN a CO., 27 s 1 w. 








2 yen ey Sound, Substantial 





27, Baker- 





MAS OETZN che 
£15.—In Consequence of the Great Demand 


tation, 











H4* FEVER CUR ED B Y 
[)®- DUNBAR'S ALKAR AM, or 
H AY FEVER. 
H AY FEVER. 
H AY FEVER. 


ALKARAM 
TPCT 


\ LKARAM. 
( LKARAM. 
A LKARAM. 





inhaled on the first symptoms, 


Sold ‘ ate ' Bottle 





nakes » hair char 
the er vweh if the hair e 
t i “The Mex Hair 














“Tp 
[LORILIN E. For the Teeth and Breath. 
Is the best Liquid Dentifricein the worl t thoroughly 
cleanses } artially-decay ed teeth all paras tes or living 
‘animaicule,” leaving them pearly wh parting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fr grant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke: being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
eweet herbs and plante,it is perfectly del licious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Chemiste and Perfumers 
every where, at 2a, 6d. per Bottle. 














PI ANOS. — corr: AGES, from 





Roya hs rtuguese Knighthood, 1883. 





| 
HIGHEST AWARD | , 
| 


PIANOS are 


r pure and brilliant tone, and are 


Mogi and MOORE'S PIANOS 
s 53K I uilding ) 2 m 





20 guineas, 





> oO 
+ 






liversify the brilliant and exceptional Enter- 


ral of the Mediterranean during the Season 18x6-7, 
pleasure in announcing the termination of a very 
t season with the following distinguished artistes:— 









| Madame Fidés-Devriés, Monsieur Vergnet, 
| ” Mazzoli-Orsi 1, ” Devries, 
pas Ludi-Bul * Pavoleri, 
° Repetto-Trisolini, ” Tito d'Orazi, 


| me Franck-Duvernoy. - Talazac, 

1at arrangements with artistes of great celebrity will be 
red for the coming winter. 

| GRAND CLASSICAL CONCERTS 

? every Thursday, under the direction of Mr. Steck. Daily 
Morning and Evening, with distinguished Solo 












PIGEON- SHOOTING AT Mé PNAC. GRAND 

INTERNATIONAL MATCHE 

A Third Series of Matches, bi-weekly, comme ee March 13. 

FOX-HUNTING, COURSING, AND SHOOTING AT “CAP 
MARTIN” PRESERVES 









este ge, Hare, and Rabbit 
For particuls >to Mr. Blo ndin, Secretary of 
on-Shooting, M« rik 
MONACO.—Monte Carlo is 35 minutes from Nice, 22 hours 
from Paris and 30 from London; it is situated south of the 
“: s Maritimes, and completely sheltered from the north 








"The ‘tem perature in Winter is the same as that of Nice and 
Cannes, and lar to that of Paris in the months of May and 
June: and in Summer the heat is always te oe hy the sea- 
breezes. The walks are surrounded by pa yin ree a 
cactus, camelias, and ne arly all the floral Lidgdom of Africa. 











SEA-BATHING AT MONACO. 

This is continued during all th e Winter Season, on a sandy 

be aa ras ‘acing the Grand Hotel des ae 
ng superior first-class hotels are recommended :— 
i Hotel de and the Grand Hotel des Bai 
i une i Hotel des Anglais, 
are also other 
e, Hotel des Lo 
étel de la Terras 
Furnished Vi lla, 
ry eleg: cance 





















The ‘Gran 
wnd it 














ST. GOT ASD: BAT Ww aA &, 
w SWITZERLAND. 
a a ctu resque, and delightful route to 
L sight hours, 
, from Arth 











ns to the R tigi by 
eg “of the G« othard line. n leeping-Cars 
1 Ostend to Milan. -Balcony Carriages. Safety brakes 
Tickets at all a Railway Stations, and at Cook's 
and Gaze’s O 


dy HIGH-CLASS €. ARDEN HOSE, by 






ME RR we ATHE ay and SONS, 65, a. >, London, 
i t “ le ¢ any « cher se ware 

i io! Eacli genuine length is 

uMerr y weather and Sons Buy 








S Patterns of new French 
ings and Psat ct fron 
( ., Carriage 





SHI RT S.—FORD’ Ss EUREKA SHIRTS. 
as in leo, 

Tilu ited Self-ineasure post-free. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry zondon, 

















Ti nee Thr se fi 3 Superior, 7s. 6 xtra 
ad Returned re bn for 


. 1 th 1. 
use, Carriage paid ba “FOR ‘D 1nd On mal, Poultry; London. 










vy that ne kin Washing, not if washed 100 tix es, 
Woven, three fo elastic, soft as silk, three for 3us. 6d. 
Write for Patterns and Self-ineasure. 

Kh, FORD and CO., 41, on London. 


FL ANNE L SHIRTS 
a ae 








st. 

Poultry, London. 
Brow N & ¢ POLson’ S (1ORN frLour 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 

PYROWN & POLSON’S (1ORN JT.LOUR 
B* ] C I - 
FOR THE NURSERY. 





DROWN & POLSON’S (1ORN J[ALOUR 
BROWN & | We I LOU 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


& Porson’ Ss “((ORN FfLour 
FOR THE SICK- R OOM. — 
JROWN & POLSON’S ‘ORN JLOUR 
B J C I: 
IAS A WORLD- WIDE REPUTATION. 


ma AYL OR'S | 


BROWN & 








CIMOLITE | is the only 
ae meta Pri 








e ie 
n 





oF 36 penny 
t, London, V 


“World” of Dec, 22. 





I 
nist, 





SK D 
TAYLOR “Cher 


ee in the 





1886 BDMU ND. YATES says:—* Mention made in 

ences f mine, of a pleasant and wholesome 

alc ha e stimulant called ‘ Bushmills’ Whiskey, has led the 
proprietors of the ‘tai a atillery in Belfast to assure me 


that their alcohol is still extant in its pristine excellence, 
and, to confirm the assurance, send me a specimen of their 
produce, ‘Alltaps,’ weare assured by Mr, Stiggins,‘is wanity’; 
but I am glad to find that a favourite‘ wanity’ of my youth 
is as mellow and as innocuous as when first introduced to 
my notice by m old friend, Captain Mayne Reid.”—Address 
Orders to The Bus malts Old Distillery Company (Limited), 
1, Hill-etreet, Belf: 





ILLUSTRATED ) LONDON 


Kir or 
ME TZL ER ona CO., 42, Great Marlborough-street, London. | 


ered to the Cosmopolitan High Life frequenting | 


Cap as is situated about mid-way between Monte Carlo | 
Mentone | 
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MAPLE and CO.,, | GMITH, ELDER, and CO.S NEW BOOKS. 
| 





r|\OTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. HER MAJESTY’S JUBILEE. 
by Appointment to 


A Survey of Fifty Years of Progress, 
Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD, 
| The principal Chapters contributed by 
7 ’ ry + r 
N APLE and CO.’S FU RNISHIN G Lowthian Bell, Mr. J. Slagg, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Profes cor 
| ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in the World. Acres of | Huxley, Dr. R. Garnett, Mr. Brudenell Carter, the Rev. 
Show-Rooms for the display of first-class Furniture, ready for Hatch, Mr, C. A. Fyffe, Mr. Walter Parratt, Ww. Archer. 


NOTICE.—Just published, in 2 vols, 8yvo, 328., 
U PHOLSTERERS 
Lord Wolseley, Lord Brassey, Lord Justice Bowen, Sir 
William Anson, Mr, Leonard Courtney, Sir H. 8. Maine, Sit 
immediate delivery. Novelties every day from all parts of the 
lobe. No fs ly ought to furnish before orite e GOle From “ The Times” of June : 
por 0 family ought to furnish before viewibg this col “The celebration of her Majesty's junitee would have been 


(HE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: 
| 
} NOUEYY? 
| H>®8 MAJESTY. 
| Kt. Blennerhassett, Mr, Giffen, Mr. Mundella, Sir J, Caird, Sir 
| le 0 ( seholc ree 8 ‘3 e rone o > Sig 
lection of household requisites, it being one of the sights in incomplete without a survey of her reign showing the 









| London. All goods marked in plain figures for net cash,— 
| MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, London; and 64, | ®@vanc Asad pave heen made in ue different departments of 
Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. national act and the changes that have been effected in 
the moral rae ‘Taterial condition of the people. Such a survey 


is provided by the book before us.’ 





“A work rome indispensable to every well-furnished 
brar. e 


| MAPLE and CO. TO COLONIAL VISITORS. 
| FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. ' at 
Rez udy this: day, price bs 2s, 6d. in cloth ; or in half-morvcco, 


ry 7 7 ’ ‘i m rbled edges, 18s, 
ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are Volume XI.(C LATER—C ONDELL ), royal 8vo, of the 
INVITED to INSPECT the largest FURNISHING vm y 7 onl 

ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD. Hundreds of Thousands D ICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
of Pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, BIOGR APHY. Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN, Volume 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, will be issued on Sept. and further Volumes at 
all goods are packed on the premises by experienced packers : cea als rae Three Months. 
very essential when goods are for exportation so as to ensure INTENDING SU ‘bac RIBERS CAN EN Ri te HEIR NAMES 
safe ee ik” ry. The re gpa of half a century. All goods i ANY BOOKSELLEI 
marked in plain figures From “ Truth.”- AT: am glad you share my ; admiratio m tor 


MAPLE and CO.—SPECIMEN ROOMS. Mr. Stephen's magnum opus —the magnim opus of our 
a 














generation —‘The Dictionary of National Biography. <A 
| - dictionary of the kind had heen attempted so often before by 
\V APLE and Co. the strongest men—publishers aud editors—of the day, that I 
4 More than twenty specimen Drawing, Dining, and Bea | hardly expected it to succeed. No one expected such & 
Rooms, fully furnished and decorated in various new and | S¥CCeSS as it has so far achieved. 
ee pee able styles, so that intending purchasers can see the — 
finished effect and complete cost be {dre deciding. All goods | qepRap EDIT z 7) Toppy: 
marked in plain figures. CHEAP EDITION OF F. ANSTEY'S “A FALLEN IDOL.” 
Just published, crown 8yo, cloth Jimp, 2s. 6d., 


MAPLE and CO. BEDSTEADS. | A FALLEN IDOL. By F. ANSTEY, Author 
MAPLE and. Co. Va 


Movers and CO. have a SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENT for IRON and BRASS Four-Post BED- 

RIBS, and COTS, s ia ad: ented for Mosquito 

d in Indiz 














NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Ready this day, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth ; or 1s. in paper cover, 
THE BOOK OF SNOBS, &e. One Vol. 
A further VOLUME will ls J POSUED MONTHLY until 
the comP LETION of the EDIT 





Visitors are 
England, he f 


to select from. 


invited to inspect this § k, the largest in 
re deciding elsewhere. Ten Thousand Bedsteads 


MAPLE and Co. FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and 00. FURNITURE. | [ 
M4: PLE and CO. Manufacturers of First- | 


class Seasoned FURNITURE for immediate shipment, 








NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL MATTER AND 


ILLUSTRATI( 
LORENCE. By AUGU STUS J.C. <% ARE. 


Second Edition. Feap. avo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. , 








(HE HEIR OF THE AGES y JAMES 
the large t assortment in the worl 1t PAYN, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,”’ “ By Proxy,” 
on to any part of the globe packed carefully on the “The Canon's Ward,” &c. des nase Edition, Crown svo., 68, 
ses, and forws arded on receipt of a remittance or London aailiggsie a neal 
Ronercucee _ | NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, and COS POPULAR 

CARPETS. 28-4 : 


MAPLE and CO. SERIES, 7 
_ 0, hoards, picts rial cover, 
MAPLE and CO. 
a 
| N APLE and CO.—The largest assortment | &c- 




















teady this day Che 


CARPETS. LADY BR ANKSME RE. 


“ Molly Bawn,” “ Beauty's Daughters,” 





By the Author of 
of INDIAN, Persian, and Turkey CARE 


“ Mrs. Geoffrey,” 
>E 
stock, superior qualities. Purchasers should hewar 
Turkey carpe ts, whichare now being i imported and « sold as best 
qu ality at so much per square yard, 


MAPLE and CO. 
MAPLE and CO. 





Just published, Cheap E ron fe ap 8vo, boards, pictorial 
Vv 


ove THE DEBT. By RICHARD ASHE 
CARPETS. KING (“ Basil”), Author of “ A Drawn Game,” &c. 


CARPETS. 











Books FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY 










KEADING 
M242LE and CO. would advise all buyers dpe ors tte ah = Co, wi ii be happy to send, post- 
? yplie 1 ~B ‘ el 4 ue, co Ing @ 
of CARPETS, &c., especially Americans now visiting et "bd... 53., and 62, Popular mitein: coc. tn : 
ver of Miscellaneous Works, 


London, to call and see for themselves these great novelties, 
which are not yet to be found on the other side 


MAPLE and CO. CRETONNES 
MAPLE and CO. CRETONNES. 
M -APLE and co. —CRETONNES.—Messrs. 


ave the honour to announce the 





Auth rs megs rks are comprised 
ove) Series at the following :—The At 
* Molly ‘cae the Author “of * Jobn Herring,’ W Norris, 
Hatuiton le Aut hony Trollope, , Gaskell, Wiikie 
Collins, Ho) , the Bronté Sisters, &c. 
London , ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 











A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “P ae eg eimeal 
Atall Libraries, in 3 vols., price 31s. 





ns for 1887, comprising the most = a r ‘ Teer ues 
% h as re rds Vv asthe of style and TNNHE MAMMON OF U NRIGH’ I EOt SNESS. 
€ xce lencs of ¢ or iiseee texture, that they have e ve r been By Mrs. H. BENNETT-EDWARDS, 





able to offer. Prices, too, will be found remarkab. ly] London: J. and R. MAXWELL, 3, St. Bride-street, E.C. 


M cue LE and CO. “¢ R :TONNES.—The New rg, 
CRETONNES exhibit unique effects in imitation of 

t velvets, while others are reproductions of 
and etry: as wellas Louis XIV. and 
invaluable for wall decorations,draperies, | 
nd C 0. , London and Paris. 


and co. CURTAINS. 
M24?PLE and CO. CURTAINS 
MAPLE and CO.—CURTAINS.—A large 


assortment of curtainsinevery texture, Madras,Guipure, 
Swiss, Lace, Muslin, at prices from 4s. 1ld. to 20 guineas per zs, 6d., cloth; 3s, 6d.. half mo 


pair. Some special novelties. = ae me 
. ; = . NEA I W HEELS. By the Autho 

MAPLE and CO.—CURTAINS.—The most | BENE CATH ee Ne oe re Author 

4 wonderful improvements have been made within the last ied J.and R. ™M. AXWELL; and all Books calls 

few years in the manufacture and colouring of Curtain pe ate 

Fabrics. Theartistic effect which some of these goods—even at 

33. 2d. per yard, double width—give is extraordina 

cipal factories fi or the produc tion being in France 

CO., have established a house in Paris, wherely th 

new designs, and are enabled to reserve them e xclusiv ely for 


their customers’ selection. 
DPING-RooM FURNITURE. 
DP EING-ROOM FURNITURE. | ; ‘hbarinn 4 . 
Just ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, 

: : le erases - | A NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VENDETTA.” 
MAPLE and CO, MANUFACTURERS. | ([HELMA. A Society Novel. By MARIE 
Z Y CORELLI, Author of “ A Romance of Two Worlds,” &c. 
MAPLE and CO. devote special attention In 3 vols., crown V0. 

| 


Price 10s. 6d., with numerous Illustrations, 

ENE FOREST SKETCHES: Historical 
and Biographical. By 5S. M. CRAWLEY BOEVEY. 

London: J. and R. MAXWELL ; and at all Libraries, 







old ca rentine c 








MAXWELL'S STANDARD LIBRARY OF POPULAR 
AUTHORS. Vol. 4. Price 5s., extra cloth, with Frontispiece 
HARRY JOSCELYN. By Mrs.OLIPHANT, 

aisles wr of “ Phoebe Junior,” &e. 
London : J. and R. MAXWELL; and all Booksellers, 













EDITION OF MRS. NOTLEY’'S NOVELS. 
a: 





NEW NOV EL BY F. DU BOISGOBEY, 
Price 2s., 23. 6d.; or in 2 vols., 1s. each, 


THE FELON’S BEQU EST. By the Author of 
“Condemned Door,” &c. Copyright Edition, 
London: J.and Rt, MAXWELL; and Bookstalls. 


T WwW N O V E s. 
ee L 






















to- the production of high - class DINING - ROOM A NEW NOV ae BY THE Al THOR OF 


FU RNITURE that will afford per nent satisfaction in wear. ‘POLICY AND PASSIC 


> numerous recommendations with which Messrs. Maple 
oO. have he en favoured by customers who have used the \ ISS JACOBSEN’ S CHANCE. A Story of 
1 r years is a pleasing testimony to the excellence | 4¥M Australian Life. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author 





: of * Affinities,” &c. In2vols., crown 8vo. 
A PLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM SUITES. | Also now ready, a New Edition, 
The LICHFIELD SUITE, in solid oak, w aie or VENDETTA. A Story of One Forgotten 









ogany, Cons of six sinall and two el n x ; 
t , dining-table with patent screw, yE 1 ' By MARIE CORELLI, Author of * A Romance of Two 
le with plate-glass back, and ‘fitted wi h cellaret, Worlds.” In1 vol, crown 8vo, 
16 guineas. “ A romance of a very fre A vy and vivid kind.”—Globe. 


M* AP LE and CO.—DINING-ROOM SUITES. | Just ready, 
STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six small chairs, AN UGLY DUCKLING. sy HENRY 
_ dining-table, nin Light ve ERROLL. In 3 vols., crown svo 
1d dinner waggon, in light R ICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burli neton street, 
-ublishers in Ordinary to the Queen, 





Z 


la., post-free, 


(ANcER AND SIMPLE TUMOURS 
DISPERSED BY ELECTRICITY. 
By G. EDGELOW, M.D.—H. Rexsuaw, 356, Strand, W.C. 


(KoCKLE'S 





in pol lished or Pa 1migate 
nahogan} "4 ym prising six ordinary, two easy 
me couch, in leather, ex ; g dining- 
i, with cellaret, 27 guineas ; an excellent 


ium price. 
MAPLE and CO. CLOCKS. 
CLOCKS. 


M4PLE and CO. 
DRA WING-ROOM CLOC KS to go for 400 days with once 

winding ; a handsome present. Price 70s. Warranted. MAPLE 
and CO. havea ve and varied assortment suitable for dining 

and drawing room. Over five hundred to select from. Price 

i 41,to 50 guineas. Handsome marble clock, with incised 
ines in gold and superior eight-day movemen‘, 23 

br nzes in great variety.—MAPLE and CO., Lond 


\APLE and CO.—CATALOGUES FREE. 
YOSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Mes MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that 
this department is now so organised that they are fully pre- 
pared to execute and supply any article that can possibly 
be required in furnishing at the same price, if not less, than 
any other house ‘n England. Patterns sent and quotations | 








ANXTIBILIOUS 





pits. 











(KOCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR LIVER. 








(HOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


FOR BILE, 





($OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 

given free of cha) ge. FOR INDIGESTION. 
N APLE and CO., Timber Merchants and 
4 direct Importers of the finest Woods, Manufacturers | 
of Dining-room and other Furniture by steam power and 
improved machinery, Tottenham - court - road, London, 
bet op Hele Beaumont - place, Euston-road; Southampton- | 
buildings ; Liverpool-road ; Park-street, Islington, &c. | 


APLE and CO., Tottenham -court- road, 


London; Paris, and Smyrna 





((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN. 








Lonpow : Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes,in the County of Middlesex, 
, a. INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, aforesaid,— —SATURDAY, 


Bw 26, 1887. 
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QUEEN VICTOR EA. 


From the latest Photograph of her Majesty, taken Feb. 10, 1887, by Lafayette, 30, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 


The illustrious Lady who presides over the public life of 
thirty-seven millions of people in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, of ten millions in the British 
Colonies, and of two hundred millions in British India, has 


reigned full fifty years. But let us here speak of her Majesty 
only as a Woman, not as a great Sovereign, Queen and 
Empress. This half-century presents, in the domestic life of 
our Queen, a family history of the most interesting character— 
that of marriage, motherhood, the settlement of sons and 
daughters, the birth of grandchildren and even  great- 
grandchildren —a happy spectacle of evergrowing and 
multiplying relations of affectionate kindred, forming many 
new links between the Royal and Princely Houses of England 
and Germany ; while several mournful events, above all that 


which twenty-five years ago rendered the Queen a widow, and 
those which deprived her of one beloved daughter and one 
beloved son, have attested the common liability of all such 
human relations to become, at the parting hour of mortality, 
occasions of natural sorrow. These sad events, not less than 
the more frequent joyful accessions to the Royal family by the 
marriages of our Princes and Princesses to wives and husbands 
wisely chosen, and by the offspring, now collectively numerons, 
born and reared in their several homes, have found response in 
the hearts of English men and women, to whom the duties, 
virtues, and blessings of household union appear sweet and 
sacred, They feel much personal sympathy and esteem for the 
Royal wife, mother, and widow, now become, at a period of 
life scarcely to be reckoned old age—we appeal to every matron 


who owns her sixty-eight years—the grand-parent of grown-up 
men and women, and the great-grandparent of charming 
infants. In ordinary private life we may now and then con- 
template so large and full a development of the family, the 
basis of human society, the source of the purest pleasures, the 
strongest motive to good conduct, the most precious treasure of 
mortalexistence. In Royal life it isextremely rare. Throughout 
the reigns of the Four Georges, notoriously, discord among 
the members of the Royal family was of frequent occurrence, 
and had, in various ways, a pernicious influence upon society, 
not only in the corruption of morals, but sometimes in fostering 
political intrigues. We owe it, in a great measure, to the 
character of Queen Victoria, and to her education of her sons 
and daughters, that the nation has been spared this evil, 
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of CHOICE anl Novs: Woops, 


some of which have not been 


seen in this country before. 
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ELAMETON & SONS 


Have manufactured for this Special Season ONE HUNDRED BED-ROOM SUITES of FURNITURE of the best manufacture, from £15 to £20 per Suite, in TwEeNTY DisTINCT VARIETIES 
In different designs, of which the following engraving is an example. 





































































































FURNITURE pie DEC )RATIONS. 
DE pcesisiiNe ‘The highest nips with guaranteed 
(CARPETS. sii al 

ee SSELS oem ley Ti ltedieger y= extra 


fthe hardest 
to match, 






weir. It 





GE: AML ESS, reversible, bordered Al L-WOOL 
sine unpre ta cil aie ery best quality, in choice designs for 





Nn ali SiZes, 


. . : : . Sis. 6d. 
iples free. Several hundred last season's 


“a@tt): 


| Kurd Carpets, 9 ft. by 5 ft., 228. 6d. ; 


HAMPTON and SONS, Pall-mall East, Charing-cross, London, S.W. 


| the best wools and dyesina variety of sizes. in the usual | 


eollection of several hundred from 13s, 6d. 


A NGLO- -VELLORE.—The cheapest thick, 
4 seamless, bordered AXMINSTER CARPET, in fine 
eld Eastern designs and colourings. Every size in stock. 
&s. 64. to 10s. 64. per square yard. 

‘A Carpet 11 ft. 9in. by 9ft., £419s. Samples free. 
PP URKEY CARPETS, in Camel, Terra-Cotta, 


and Chintz colourings, specially manufactured from 


per yard. Patterns free. 


colourings, speciai quality 1mported direct, in all sizes up to | 
40 ft. by 20 ft. Several nundreds to select from, at the one | 


price, 13s. per square yard. 
NDIAN CARPETS.—THE VELLORE. 


Sole importers of this noted carpet, cele)rated for quality, 
fastness of colouring, desigz. and lower 1m price than any 
other Indian carpet of equal Ouality. Fifty of tmese carpets | 
were exhibited at the late Colonim and Indian Exnmition. H 

JERSIAN, Yhordes, Ineli, and 
CARPETS in various designs and colourings, suitable | 

for any sized rooms, Muny are quite novelto this ceuntry. | 
Rugs, 8s. 9d. | Cluny and other grounds, Lists and Patterns free. 


SAMPLES FREE, 


other LINDS, this Season's Novelties. 


PLUSHES, ROMAN SATINS, SERGES, in 


ali the Newest Colourings. Patterns free, 


| iwe™ AL CHENILLE STRIPED CURTAINS, 


in ten different Colourings, 26s. 6d. per pair. 


BRUSSELS EMBROIDERED ROLLER BLINDS, on 


Works: 


| dition, at manufacturers’ prices. Samples and Price-List Free. | 


‘NRETONNES and CHINTZES.—The newest | 
French and English Productions for the Season, | 
Hundreds of Choice and Exclusive Designs, 7§d. to 33. 6d. 


In the following In the following 
Novel Woods :— — ‘ Novel Woods :— 
MAGNOLIA and ! CANARY WOOD. 
seen PRIMA VERA. 
SWEET aba AUSTRIAN ASH. 
and = CIRCASSIAN. 
BUTTERNUT. ull NICARAGUAN, 
CEDAR OF RICHLY- 
+ ~“ Mae 
LEBANON. FIGURED YEW. 
TI PPV s NM : ; Ali is. a 3H eamshipe 
TURKISH CHERRY. M (Me i, a camartay 
ZEBRA WOOD. = = SO iy ee Me =| MOTTLED MACE. 
euniaaitaii == = (4 }— As OOD DOO ae: NTs 
SEQUOIA. «! as, I Sry 0. DEVONIAN ASH. 
THUYA. “€ | > | INDIAN PADOUK. 
ain s NS or ‘ be, eo oth x 23, oo 2. eetea al d ar 
LACEWOOD. ae BS, pe Be 3S SLR, SOP yo Gar Ready in Stock 
ENSACOL! 7 = = acacia — a in the above and 
ena — sie een ee = a ere all the Ordinary 
FOSSIL ASH. — — a iS Woods, 
HA‘Pr IN ar nd SONS, Pall-mall East, Or? EASTERN RUGS, rare specimens, INOLEUMS, Corticines, and every de- | CUBTAINS. 
»L which are now very dificult to obtain. A splendid | acription of FLOORCLOTH, in the best quality and con- 


UMMER CURTAINS in New Materials. 


w INDIAN COLOURED MUSLIN, 2yds,, by 3§ yds., 38. Lid. 


ORIENTAL MATERIALS. from 19§d. per yard. 

SYRIAN EMBRGIDERED STRIPED CURTAINS, 4 yards 
long, 5s, 9d. New importation. 

STAMBOUL MUSLIN, Embroidered tn Colours, 1) by 1%) 
yards, 6s. 0d. pair. 

ETEMANE, with Coloured Borders, 48in. by 3 yards, 
5s. 3d. per pair. 

MECCA STRIPED, in delicate tints, with gold thread, 


| 54in. by 3} yards, 12s, 6d. pair. 


ARABIAN CREPE STRIPE, in exquisite Colourings, 54:n. 
by 3} yards, 28s. 6d. per pair. 
al pecan SILK EMBROIDERY, on net, 54in. by 34 yards, 
per 
Anta d IRISH POINT, 54in. by 3} yards, 8s, 6d. to 17s, 9d. 
<= 
DRAS, CRETE, PERSIA, and ali other SUMMER 
CURTAINS in exquisite arrangemeuts and transparencies 
of colouring, from 4s, 9d. per pair. 
SEE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE, 


48, Belvedere-road. 





CHUBB’S SAFES. 














SAFES FOR JEWELS. 
SAFES FOR PAPERS. 
SAFES FOR BULLION. 


CHUBB & SONS, 
128, Qneen Victoria-street & 68, St. James’-street, 


LONDON. [Price-Lists post-free. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





ee oe 





KE P P S’S AbDAmMms’s 





MAPPIN « WEBE 


MANUFACTURERS. 


S. SAINSBURY’S 
LAVENDER 


Prepared from the finest 
ENGLISH LAVENDER, 
without any Foreign whatever. 
The Strength, Refinement, and great lasting quality of this Perfume 
render it one of the most ceonomical as well as elegant Scents extant. 
176 and 177, STRAND, LONDON; 
and at the Railway Boo kstalls , Haberdashers, &e. Prices, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 


WATER. 


es., 4s. 6d., 6s. Post-free, 2d. extra. 





CREAM, by Post, 


For Garden Parties, Strawberries. 


Ss. 2S., 4S., to any address, Town or Country. 


Delivered Free, in Jars, 


1s. 
COQMBER’S DAIRY (Cr7s:°), Great Portland- street, London, W. 





BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


FURNITURE 


ec. 22, 1883. 


THE OLDEST AND 





ag no hesitation in recommending its use.— 


poe by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
>OLISH. sare 
MANUFACTORY: SHEFFIELD. 


FITTED TRAVELLING BAGS AND DRESSING-CASES, 


mone IN EVERY KNOWN VARIETY OF LEATHER, £2 10s. to £350, 


LAWN-TENNIS BAGS. a sreciauitt. 
PICNIC HAMPERS, 


ad 


aun () 





eal 


Prices from 


18, POULTRY, &.C. 
158, OXFORD-STREET, W. 





MOURNING FOR FAMILIES. | 
JAY’S 


experienced 


DRESSMAKERS 


and 
MIXLINERS 
Travel « any part oi 
the Kingdom, 
F:ee uf expense wo 
purchacers. 
They take with them 
Dresses and 
Millinery, besides 
Patterns of Materials, 
at 1s. per yard and 
upwards, 
all marked in plain 
figures, and at same 
price as if purchased 
at the Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. 
Reasonabe estimates 
are also given for 
Household Mourning 
at a great caving to 
large or small families. 
Funerals a‘ stated 
charges conducted in 
London or Country. 


JTAY?S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 














COMPLETELY FITTED, 


£1 10s. to £10 10s, 





BAG CATALOGUE 
7 —POST-FREE. 


MANUWVTACTORIES: 


. 35, KING-ST., COVENT-GARDEN; and 163, NORFOLK-ST., SHEFFIELD. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
‘he will (dated March 21, 1881), with a codicil (dated Feb. 28, 
1887), of Mr. William Dollin Alexander, formerly of Summit 
House, Upper Clapton, but late of Broomhill Bank, Tunbridge 
Wells, and of No. 9, Second-avenue, Brighton, who died on 
April 15 last, was proved on the 15th inst. by Robert Henry 
Alexander and William Cleverly Alexander, the nephews, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £381,000. The testator bequeaths £20,000 to the 
London City Mission, for the benefit of ‘superannuated and 
invalid missionaries in connection therewith ; £20,000 to the 
London Missionary Society, for the benefit of superannuated 
and invalid missionaries in connection therewith ; £10,000 each 
to the London City Mission, the Religious Tract Society, 








and the British and Foreign Bible Society ; £5000, 
upon trust, for missionary work at New Town, Lower 
Kent, to be carried on in a 


Green, and Speldhurst, car 
similar manner to the London City Mission work; and 
£100 each to the Stoke Newington Dispensary, and the 
Tunbridge Wells Dispensary. His property Broomhill Bank, 
Peak Hall, Hirst Hill, and at Tunbridge Wells, Kent, he devises 
to the use of his nephew Robert Henry Alexander, for life, 
with remainder to his wife, Catherine, for life, with remainder 
to his first and every other son successively, according to 
seniority in tail male. The furniture, plate, pictures, and 
effects at Broomhill Bank he gives to his said nephew. A 
freehold house in Cannon-street, E.C., and his residence in 
Second-avenue, Brighton, he settles in like manner on his nephew 
William Cleverly Alexander, then on his wife, Agnes, with re- 
mainder to his firstand every other son successively, according to 
seniority in tail male. He bequeaths £30,000, upon trust, for the 
said Robert Henry Alexander, his wife, and children ; £40,000, 
upon trust, for the said William Cleverly Alexander, his wife, 
and children ; £20,000, upon trust, for his brother Henry, his 
wife, and children; £20,000, upon trust, for each of his 
brothers Samuel and Frederick, and their respective children ; 
£20,000, upon trust, for his sisters, Mary Barber Alexander, 
Elizabeth Alexander, and Sarah Ann Alexander, and upon the 
death of the survivor of them for his nephews and nieces ; 
£10,000 to his niece Mary Ann Alexander ; and numerous 
legacies to other relatives, late and present servants, and 
others. The residue of ,his real and personal estate he leaves 
to his said nephews afta niece, Robert Henry Alexander, 
William Cleverly Alexander, and Mary Ann Alexander, in 
equal shares. He directs a suit to be instituted in the High 
Court of Chancery for the purpose of having his estate 
administered under the directions of the said Court. ; 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot 
of Forfar, of the trust disposition and settlement, dated Sept. 
17, 1886, of Mr. William Hanway Corsar, manufacturer in 
Arbroath, who died at Cairnishill House, Arbroath, on Nov. 18 
last, granted to Charles Webster Corsar, the brother, James 
Anderson Dickson, David Corsar, jun., the nephew, and George 
Miln, the executors nominate, was resealed in London on the 
4th inst.. the value of the personal estate in England and 
Scotland amounting to upwards of £263,000. 

The will (dated Feb. 11, 1882), with a codicil (dated June 30, 
1883), of Mr. Anthony Woodward Fletcher, of the firm of 
A. W. and W. H. Fletcher, of Wood-street-square, late of 
Devonshire-hill, Rondesbosch, near Cape Town, was proved in 
London on the 2nd inst. by Henry Fletcher, the nephew, the 
sole execntor, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £72,000. The testator bequeaths legacies to his 
sister, sister-in-law, nephews, and nieces, amounting together 
to £34,000 ; and there are also some other legacies, including 
gifts to several charities at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
residue of his property he leaves to his nephews and niece, 
Henry Fletcher. William Fletcher, Arthur Woodward Fletcher, 
and Ethel Mary Fletcher, in equal shares. ; 

The will (dated July 2, 1886), with a codicil (dated 
Sept. 22 following), of Mr. John Bacon, late of Liverpool and 
of Clwyd Hall, Llanychan, Denbighshire, shipowner, who died 
on Nov. 28 last, was proved on the 9th inst. by Joseph Wright, 
the sole executor, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to upwards of £60,000. The testator bequeaths £4000 to the 
Liverpool Homes for Aged Mariners, Seacombe ; £10 "0 each to 
the Liverpool Northern Hospital, the Liverpool Southern 
Hospital, the Bootle Borough MWospital, the Liverpool 
Ladies’ Institution, the Liverpool Blind Asylum, Stanley 
Hospital (Kirkdaie, near Liverpool), the Liverpool Royal 
Infirmary, the Denbigh Infirmary, and the Asylums for 
Orphan ‘Boys and Girls (Myrtle-street, Liverpool), between 
them; £500 each to the Sailors’ Orphanage (Newsham), 
Nash-street Ragged School and Home, and Barnardo's Homes 
at the East-End; and £300 to the Convalescent Institution 
(Woolton). There are numerous legacies and annuities to 
relatives, clerks, captain and engineers of ships, and others. 
The residue of his pure personalty he leaves to such Liverpool 
charities as his executor may think deserving, and in such 
proportion as he may determine. The ultimate residue of his 
property he gives to the said Joseph Wright. a 

The will (dated April 30, 1878), with a codicil (dated 
July 2, 1886), of Mr. Henry Frederick Barker, late of Brook- 
lands, in the parish of Bakewell, Derbyshire, who died on 
March 30, at Godalming, was proved on the 6th inst. by Mrs. 
Emily Openshaw Barker, the widow, and Robert Fenwick 
Mills, the surviving executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £51,000. ‘The testator, after making a few 
specific bequests, leaves all his real estate, and the residue of 
his personal estate, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then 
for his children, as she shall appoint. 

The will (dated Jan. 20, 1881) of Mr. Robert Thomas 
Eyston, late of No. 8, Elvaston-place, Kensington, who died on 
April 24 last, was proved on the 3rd inst. by George Basil 
Eyston, the sole executor, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £47,000. The testator leaves all his property, upon 
trust, for his wife, Louisa Fanny, for life, and after her death 
to his two children, Edward Robert and Mary Emma, in such 
shares as his wife shall appoint. ; 

The will (dated April 27, 1878) of Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Henry Earle, late of Andover, in the county of South- 
ampton, who died on March 2% last, was proved on the 4th 
inst. by Thomas Hughes Earle, the brother, and John Smith, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £35,000. The testator bequeaths £300 to the Winchester 
County Hospital ; £500, upon trust, to apply the income in 
better maintaining the funds of the school at Smannell ; 
£1000, upon trust, to apply the dividends annually, in January, 
in fuel and clothing, among the poor of Knight’s Enham, 
King's Enham, Little London, Woodhouse, and Smannell, all 
in the parish of Andover; and some other legacies. All his 
real estate, and the residue of his personal estate, he leaves to 
his said brother. 

The will (dated Nov. 27, 1876), with a codicil (dated Oct. 21, 
1885), of Mrs. Caroline Charlotte Davidson, late of No. 42, 
Queen’s-gardens, who died on April 21 last, was proved on the 
26th ult., by Charles Clare Scott and Walter Charles Renshaw, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £21,000. Subject to one or two bequests, the 
testatrix leaves all her property, upon trust, for her daughter, 
Clara, for life, and after her death as she shall appoint. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
HG K (St. Jotin'’s-wood).—What is the u-e of sen ‘ing usa two-move problem the 
solution of which begins with a check and ends with a capture ? 
We advise you to he mere mistrustfal of yourself before pro- 


P J (Broadmoor). 
va the accuracy or inaccuracy of problems, The solution 


nouncing positively 
appears below. 

J A WH (Edinburgh). 
shall appear in due course, 

W B (Stratford).—The amended position shall be examined, 

AAJ B (Hyde Park).—You have not sent the proposed solution of your problem, 
and, in any case, we do not jay for contributed problems, 

HS (Bracknell).—Th inks; it shall be examined 

2 a , y Nos. 2 

CorRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS } \ 
J Milner (Christchurch, New Zealand); 0 
Smith, J Bryden, and Hewart Scott of | 4 1. 
Bremner; of No-. 5) and 2253 from Pierce Jones: of F 
J. Dudley, Peterhouse, Edwin Sith, J Bryden, TG (War 


No. 
and Fairt 
Correct 2: 
tN 


One appears below; the others, except the fuur-mover, 
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SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2253 received from Cor mander WL 
Hepworth Shaw, R Twedde |, Laura Greaves, H Wa dell, Otto I 









), 4 
¢ jaskin (Reims), Jup tor Junior, Jack, RL Southweil, Major Pr.chard, E 
E Feather-tone, R F N Banks, Charles T Atk nson, NS Harris, AC Hunt, 
ward, B P Wood, E Louden, L. Sharswood, Ernest Darragh. EC 
(Pari-), Joseph Ainsworth, Ben Nevis, ll Luca , SL aw, L 
(Antwerp), WR aillem, L Wyman, R Worters. W Hillier, An Amateur of ics ‘ 
ueker, 






J Bryden, W Biddle, Elsbury, 
‘Akenawaka, RH Brooks, T Roberts 
Peterhouse, and Sergeant James S. 


Osmanli, Columbus, H Reeve, J 
G (Ware), Thomas Chown, Hew..rt Scott, 








SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2252, 
3 


WHITE. ° BLACK, 
1. Q to K R 3rd B takes Kt 
2. Q to Q Kt 3rd (ch) K takes Q 


3. Kt toQ 2nd. Mate. 
sf . Blick play 1.P to Q Kt 6th White continues with 2. Q to K Both; if 
1K tg éththen ¢ BtoQ Kt sth (ch); and if 1. PtoK Kt 3rd, then 2. Q to K 6th. 
Other variations obvious. ae 
PROBLEM No. 2255. 
By J. A. W. HUNTER, 
BLACK. 





WH; 
Yj 



























YW: 
Wi eZ 


At 


ey 


X 





YN 


YH 





NY 











UME 





Ya Wu 


WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 














A well-contested game, played between Messrs. BURN and SxIPWORTH. 

5 The notes appended are by Mr. Skipworth. 
(Giuoco Piano.) 

BLACK (Mr. 8.) WHITE (Mr. B.) 

P to K 4th 20.P to K R 4th 


WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. 8.) 


1. P to K 4th 








2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd |}. The game is now full of life and 
3. B to Q BAth BtoQ B4th | interest to the end, 
4, P to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd | 20, P takes P 
5. P to Q 3rd P to Q 3rd | 21. B P takes P P to Q 4th 
6. Kt to Q 2nd Castles _ 22. P to K 5th Kt to K 5th 
7. Kt to Bsq Kt to K 2nd 23. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 
8. Kt to Kt 3rd Kt to Kt 3rd 24. P to R Sth P takes Kt 
9, Castles P to Q B 3rd 25. P takes Kt (ch) K takes P 
The position is the same on ! oth sides, | 26.Q to B2ni(ch) K to B2nl 
but after this each party takesa separate | Phiswas the key of the defence against 
ine. ‘ . the attack whic h Mr. Burn ingentwusly 
10. B to Kt 5th P to K R 3rd instituted, 
11. Bto K 3rd B takes B 27. Rtakes P(ch) K to Kt sq 
$2 Ta) arts life tothis usually 28. R takes R (ch) K takes R 
gape The tame continuation is | 29. Q to Kt 6th K to Kt sq 
1). Bto Ke 3rd. 30. K to K B sq Q to Q 2nd 
° > .t 3r 31L.R to K B 6th Q to K se 
12. P takes I Q to Kt 3rd . \ 2 1 
— den 32. Q to Kt 4th K to R 2nd 
This was by ne_ means a lost more, R B2 RB? 
thouzh the Queen afterwards went back to B 2nd R oK B2nl 
a step to B znd, for jt put pressure for 3t, Qto K 4th (ch) K to Kt sq 


Q to Q 2nd 
Q to K 2nd 
Q takes Q 
k takes K 


the moment on White's King's Pawn, 
und gave Black a little time for home 
arrangements. 
13. Q to Q 2nd 


35. Q to Kt 6th 





B to K 3rd 38, K takes Q 
14. B takes B 39. K to R 2nd 

He is obliged to take and so open Mr. Burn thought that he ought to have 
Ses ee of | played here 3). P to K Kt 4th. 
“ty . , P takes B 39. 7 P to K R 4th 

’ “gran 40. K to Kt 3rd P to K Kt 4th 

Q « . 

15. P to Q 4th QR we 2 8q 41. K to B 3rd K to K 2nd 

This isa good opportunity for getting | ni ig are safe, an 
the Q R into play, and is a gain of time honly a be n NkgtikidRe ate — es 
fur Black. on R to Q 2nd to the othergide of the board. 
16. Q R to K sq ’ }42. P toQ R 4th P to Kt 8rd 
17. K py oa, we ef Q to Kt ore 43. P to Q Kt 4th P toQ R 3rd 

After Black’s move 6 uC ore’; | 44. P to K 4th K to Q 2nd 
sooner of Inter the White King mad 45. K to K ard K to B 2nd 

° Q to B 2nd 16. P to Q 5th P to B 4th 


17. 
. A very useful move; Black must now 
18. Q to Q B 2nd have two passed Pawns. 
Preparing for the same sort of attack | 47 Kt P takes P Kt P takes P 
which his opponent has given up. 18, K 3h > 5 
K 2nd -K to Q 3rd P to R 5th 
R to K 2n 19. K to B 4th P to Kt 5th 
50, K takes P P to R 6th 
51. Kt P takes P Kt P takes P, 
and White resigned. 


18, 

19. Q to Kt 3rd 
Threatening, of courae, Kt to B 5th. 

19. K to R 2nd 


The great match between representative players of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, fifty a side, was played at the Alexandra Hotel, Bradford, on 
Saturday, the 18th inst. The visitors were received by the Mayor at the 
Townhall, and were invited to luncheon in the council-room. Play began at 
three o'clock, and closed at six, when It was announced that Lancashire had 
scored 143 points and Yorkshire 13}. The unfinished games were adjudicated 
113 to Lancashire and 104 to Yorkshire, the first-named county thus winning 
the match by two games, 

Mr. Skipworth, in the Horncastle News, announces the death of the Rev. 
W. Beckett, of Darlington, a strong chessplayer, at the ripe age of ninety-four. 

The sudden access of hot weather seems to have produced a sort of 
lethargy in London chess circles. Beyond some vague talk of a match 
between Messrs. Blackburne an! Bird, there is nothing to interest the 
amateur, en the City Club, the most combative of our metropolitan 
associations, gives no note of battle. Everyone waits now the great 
gathering of masters at Frankfort,a few weeks hence. It is hoped here 
that, as well as our own contingent of London players, America will be 
represented by Captain Mackenzie, and if a short preliminary match between 
him and Mr. Blackburne could be arranged, it would be watche? with more 
than ordinary interest since the latter's recent victory over Dr. Zukertort. 

The Irish Chess Chronicle records some preparations for the summer 
meeting of the Irish Association in Dublin, 








Mr. John Wainewright, the senior Chancery Taxing Master, 
has retired. He was appointed in 1842. 

Mr. Mundella, M.P., presided at the annual examination 
and prize distribution at the Orphan Working School, 
Haverstock-hill. He spoke in high terms of the work being 
done in the school, and urged the committee to place the 
institution under Government inspection, so as to secure the 
Government education grant it deserved, 
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NEW BOOKS. 
NOVELS. 

Thelma: A Society Novel. By Marie Corelli. Three vols. 
(R. Bentley and Son).—A highly-excited imagination, with a 
strain of impassioned sentimentalism, but with very little real 
knowledge of mankind, predominates in this mixed Anglo- 
Norwegian romance. It is epically divided into three 
tremendous sections: “ The Land of the Midnight Sun,” * The 
Land of Mockery,” and “The Land of the Long Shadow.’ 
The first and last of these regional designations apply to the 
same remote locality, the Altenfjord, situated in or about 
the 70th degree of north latitude; they respectively denote 
its atmospheric conditions at midsummer and in midwinter. 
The author has probably visited the Altenfjord ; for her 
descriptions of its scenery, and of the Aurora Borealis. though 
vague and indistinct, are copious enough. But her acquaint- 
ance with “the Land of Mockery.” by which she means the 
aristocratic and fashionable circles cf London society, may 
he derived from questionable publications dealing in scandalous 
anecdotes of private life. The unreality of the characters in 
this fantastic story, both when the scene is laid in Norway 
and when it is transferred to England, cannot wholly be 
ascribed to ignorance of national and social conditions. <A 
romance-writer who knew nothing, from history or from 
personal intercourse, of the actual habits and ideas of the Nor- 
wegian people, might dream of a worthy donde, Olaf Giuildmar. 
a wealthy peasant on the shore of the Altenfjord, cherishing 
at this period of the nineteenth century the ancient Scandi- 
navian religion of Odin, seeing visions of the Valkyrie, hoping 
to go to Valhalla, and, when death is near, embarking alone 
on board his vessel, which is to be wrapped in flames as it 
bears him ont to sea. The same writer, as a lady not con- 
versant with the ways of the world, having only heard or read 
of the base and foul paths of profligacy that lead to kept 
burlesque actresses like Violet Vere, might believe, upon bad 
authority, that ladies and gentlemen of rank indulge in the 
detestable intrigues attributed to Lady Winsleigh and Sir 
Francis Lennox. The ignorance of social lifein all its grada- 
tions shown in these glaring misdescriptions of English morals 
and manners is more excusable than the affected tone of 
censorious reprobation in which the inhabitants of “the Land 
of Mockery” are condemned. But human nature, after all, 
not differing essentially in town and country, or in one age 
or nation and in another, should be studied by the novelist to 
good purpose ; and one whoconceives her favourite characters. 
the heroine Thelma, and Sir Philip Pruce-Errington, Bart., 
the lover and husband, to behave and express themselves in a 
curiously foolish and irrational way, cannot win the reader's 
sympathy for their needless troubles, or admiration of the noble 
qualities they are said to possess. <A virtuous wife. though a 
foreigner, would soon be warned by the sure instinet of 
womanly purity to repel from her confidence so abandoned a 
person of her sex as Clara Winsleigh ; she would nct easily be 
duped by that perfidious and malicious friend: and if. ina 
single instance, she found apparent cause to suspect a husband 
who had always treated her with unfailing tenderness, she 
would not at once forego her rights and fly to Norway. without 
the slightest resentment bidding her “darling boy,’ since he was 
“tired of his poor Thelma,” to be happy with the vile harlot ot 
the Brilliant Theatre. Nor woulda manly, honest, and upright 
English gentleman, if he thought fit to communieate with a 
Violet Vere upon a mission of pure charity, attempting to 
withdraw her from a vicious course of life, have kept it a 
secret from his own wife, not only exposing himself to 
contempt, but reducing her to misery and despair. A story 
more involved in moral impossibilities has seldom come under 
our perusal. Among the subordinate figures, that of the 
infamous Rev. My. Dyceworthy, the coarse and sensual 
hypocrite masquerading as an Evangelical pastor. and these of 
the witch and murderess, Lovisa, the unnatural half-mad 
mother Ulrika, and the horrible insane dwarf Sigurd, are not 
less incredible than repulsive. The conversaticn of the English 
servants, male and female, is odious and vulgar. without any 
humorous effect; but the manners of some of the English 
gentlemen are nearly as bad. The concealed grotto tomb of 
‘Thelma’s mother, in the cave at the Altenfjord, is of no use 
whatever to the story ; and the story is of no profit or delight 
to the reader. 

The Massage Case. By Cyril Bennett. Two vols. (T. 
Fisher Unwin).—An orphan young lady, Elfrida, familiarly 
called Elfie, conventionally Miss Campbell, here relates the 
unkindness of her aunt and guardian, the symptoms of her 
reputed nervous disorder, and her consignment toa “ Nursing 
Home” kept by mercenary tools of a noted London physician, 
a bullying quack, who abuses the “rabbing process” in the 
pretended cure of delicate patients. Can such things be? If 
they can, why are they not stopped by a system of legal 
supervision like that of the private lunatic asylums? El fiz is 
rescued, however, on the verge of insanity, by the inter- 
position of a bright young Dr. Risedale, and of a wise cld 
clergyman, Mr. Pentland, who knows her family, and who is 
avery pleasant character. ‘lhe Risedales, who are gcing to 
Egypt, take her with them ; there are some light er ss-purposes 
in love, with some picturesjue and animated seencs of Eastern 
life ; and, finally, there is a happy marriage. 

aln Evil Spirit. By Richard Pryce. Two vols. (T. Fisher 
Unwin).—The person who is consciously pessessed of this evil 
spirit, and who says of herself, “I have a devil.” is Miss 
Isabella Gordon. She lodges in the * two-pair-back,” at No. 5, 
Bone-buildings, Little News-street, Covent-garden. This poor 
creature, highly educated and accomplished, has been governess 
in the family of Colonel and Mrs. Carruthers, in Warwickshire. 
Her lover, Geoffrey Howard, had gone to India. Being often 
tormented with neuralgia, and having been relieved by a 
medical man with the subcutaneous injection of morphine, she 
was tempted afterwards to continue that periloxs practice in 
secret, which is perhaps the worst form of intoxication. and 
she occasionally resorted to brandy. The chronic mental dis- 
order caused by such habits is quite as terrible, in iis effects 
on the life, as any supernatural pessession in the legends of 
demonology. Isabella Gordon, in fact, becomes virtually 
insane, and, when her lover returns to England, she, in a 
sudden fit of excitement from jealousy, causes his death. Her 
confession, when dying in the hespital. is sad to read. and it 
is altogether a very sad story; but there is reeson to believe 
that it might partly be true. 

Memoirs of Jeremy Diddler the Younger. By the Author 
of * The New Democracy ” and “ Shooting Niagara.” Two vols. 
(Sampson Low and Co.).—Thisa fictitious autobiography is cast 
ina mould of humorous affectation that was more in favour 
half a century ago. The present writer has the spirit of ironical 
satire, and a certain cleverness in mockery, but no profeund 
imaginative insight. ‘The exhibition of a self-displayed rogue, 
impostor, and hypocrite, consciously revealing his own base- 
ness, while amusing himself with a yain parade of lofty 
sentiments, and perfectly indifferent to their futility, is an old 
literary form. The new Jeremy Diddler is not a desirable 
acquaintance. His adventures in the circles of convivial, 
theatrical, literary, company-promoting and share-jobbing, 
betting, parliamentary, social, philanthropic, matrimonial 
fortune-hunting, and other species of imposture, are amusing 
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JUBILEE MUSIC. 

The earliest and most important event in connection with the 
celebration of the week was the grand Thanksgiving service 
at Westminster Abbey on Tuesday, the musical portion 
whereof included an anthem, specially composed for the 
occasion by Dr. J. F. Bridge, organist of the Abbey. The 
composer has himself selected the text, from a passage in the 
Book of Chronicles, commencing, “ Blessed be the Lord thy 
God which delighted in thee.” The second clause of the verse, 
* Because thy God loved Israel,” &c., formed the text of the 
sermon preached at the coronation of George the ‘Third. 
Dr. Bridge’s anthem opens with a flowing chorus in four- 
part harmony, which is distinguished by melodious and 
expressive grace rather than by any obtrusion of contra- 
puntal skill. Near the close of the movement, phrases of the 
National Anthem are introduced. The next feature in the 
work is a chorale, entitled “Gotha,” composed by the late 
Prince Consort, and inserted here with the sanction of her 
Majesty. It is a hymn of an impressive, although simple, 
character. Some effective choral writing follows, reverting to 
the tempo and themes of the opening chorus, well sustained, 
and terminating with another quotation from the National 
Anthem. Dr. Bridge’s work is of more than ephemeral merit, 
its melodic character being far more welcome than would be 
a strained imitation of the old church style. The service 
music appointed to be sung at the Abbey included a “Te 
Deum” composed by the late Prince Consort; an effective 
piece of choral writing, clear in its phrasing, and comprising 
some striking harmonic treatment. The book of the service 
music is published by Messrs. Metzler. 

Next in order of date was the grand Jubilee festival 
performance at the Crystal Palace; for which an ode was 
specially provided, written by Mr. Joseph Bennett, and com- 
posed by Dr. Mackenzie. The text is well laid out for con- 
trasted effects. The opening chorus announces the Jubilee to 
the various quarters of the empire. A tenor solo then conveys 
greetings to the Queen, and is expressive of aspirations for 
peace. ‘Then follows a chorus (with soprano solo) which sup- 
poses a procession, in which the colonies and dependencies 
pay homage to the Throne, in sectional order. The fourth 
number is a soprano solo, in tribute to the personal virtues of 
the Sovereign. the closing portion of the ode consisting of a 
solemn prayer, followed by an animated triumphal chorus 
(with incidental solo passiges). Dr. Mackenzie's music is 
worthy both of his reputation and of the occasion. Bearing 
in mind the vast space and the large number of executants 
for which its performance was intended, the composer of the 
ode has aimed rather at broad and massive effects than at 
florid and elaborate details. and he has eminently succeeded. 
The music is throughout interesting, the processional chorus 
being especially marked by characteristic variety. The ode is 
published by Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 

Another itnportant Jubilee composition is the cantata, 
“ Grant the Queen a long life,” composed by Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
* Master of the Musicke to the Queen.” This was written 
specially for the State concert. The words are selected from 
the Scriptures by the Rev. Canon Duckworth. Mr. Cusins’ 
music opens with a short orchestral prelude, of a martial and 
triumphal character, in which the bass instruments are 
effectively used. ‘lhe cantat. comprises three choruses, a tenor 
solo, and one for soprano. ‘the music is throughout written 
with musicianly taste and skill, especially noticeable being the 
soprano solo, * The mountains shall depart;” the chorus, 

3ehold, He that keepeth Israel ” (with its prevailing use of a 
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pedal bass) ; and the jubilant final chorus, “ Praise the Lord.” 
Messrs. Metzler and Co. publish this work. 

Yet another Jubilee composition claims notice. This is 
Dr. C. V. Stanford’s “ Carmen Seculare,” a setting of the Poet 
Laureate’s lines. A short prelude of a stately character leads 
to a soprano solo which introduces a chorus, in which the 
several divisions of the choir are heard in alternation and 
combination, the phrases being peculiar in rhythm and 
melodious in style. Some more florid writing follows, with 
some use of fugal imitation, closing with an effective 
orchestral climax. <A graceful soprano solo succeeds, in which, 
as elsewhere, the rhythm is free from any approach to the 
commonplace, three-bar phrases being occasionally used. ‘The 
ode terminates with a well-sustained chorus—somewhat in the 
martial style—including a prominent soprano solo, and winding 
up with an impressive choral and orchestral climax, full vocal 
harmony being obtained by division of the voices. Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer, and Co. are the publishers of Dr. Stanford’s 
work. 

Other Jubilee music will probably have to be spoken of 
hereafter. 


Her Majesty's Judges, with a numerous gathering of 
members of the legal profession, were entertained at dinner at 
the Mansion House, by the Lord Mayor, on Thursday week, 
the Lord Chancellor replying to the toast of the evening. 

As treasurer of Gray's Inn, the Duke of Connaught on the 
16th inst. entertained a large party at dinner, among the 
guests being the French Ambassador, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Prime Minister. 

The higher local examination of the University of Cam- 
bridge was held last week at twenty centres. There were 1001 
candidates. The regulations for the higher local examinations 
in December next, and June, 1888, can be obtained from any 
of the local secretaries. 

Her Majesty’s Government have awarded silver shipwreck 
medals for gallantry and humanity to Pieter Boer, Leonardus 
Capitein, and Johannes Adrianus Capitein, who risked their 
lives in saving the crew of the British steam-ship Egret, on 
the occasion of the stranding of that vessel on the South Pier, 
New Waterway, Rotterdam. on Dec. 25 last. 

The Lincolnshire Exhibition of Fine Arts was opened on 
the 16th inst. by Earl Brownlow, the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, in the presence of a large company. The Exhibition 
includes a fine collection of pictures, and there are also 
valuable specimens of China models and scientific objects ; 
and a special section is devoted to art and needlework, of 
which there are some beautiful examples. 

Lord Wimborne, who a short time ago readjusted the rents 
of the agricultural tenants on his extensive estates in Wales, 
and granted a permanent reduction of 25 per cent on all the 
farms, in consequence of the agricultural depression, yesterday 
announced a further remission of 10 per cent in the rents now 
due.—Mr. W. Morrison, M.P., has made a reduction of 40 per 
cent in the rents of his agricultural tenants in Yorkshire for 
the current year. 

Something of a Jubilee character was given to the annual 
meeting. on the 16th inst., of the Fellows of the Zoological 
Society, which was held in a tent on the lawn of the Zoological 
Gardens, in the presence of a distinguished company of 
visitors. Professor Flower, the President, gave an address, 
showing the advance made by the society during the last 
fifty years. 
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BENEVOLENT OBJECTS. 

The sum of £6500 has been divided among fifteen I-cal 
medical charities, as the net available proceeds of the recer t 
Hospital Saturday collection in Birmingham. The wt l 
amount collected in manufactories was £6675, and by ladics 
in the streets, £145, giving a total of £6820, against £04! 3 
last year. 

The festival dinner of the North London Hespital for 
Consumption and Diseases of the Chest was held on the 15th 
inst. at the Langham Hotel, under the presidency ef Mr. F’. 3). 
Mocatta. In proposing “Success to the Hespital,” the chair- 
man referred to the fact that 170,000 patients from all parts af 
the kingdom had been relieved since its foundation ; that 3 0 
in-patients had been treated during the last year; and 2700 
out-patients in the same period. Funds were needed to pay 
off a mortgage of £5000, and he made an earnest appeal 0.1 
behalf of the hospital, which was liberally responded to. 

The festival dinner in aid of the funds of the West-Fnd 
Hospital for Nervous Diseases and Paralysis was held on the 
17th inst. at the Hétel Métropole, the Duke of Portland 
presiding. Contributions were announced to the amount ot 
£330. 

A ball was given on Wednesday, at the Whitehall Room, 
Hotel Métropole, in aid of the funds of the Austro-Hungarien 
Aid Society, under the patronage of the Prince of Wales and 
the Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria-Hungary. 

Collections were made on Sunday in most of the churchcs 
and chapels in the metropolis in aid of the London hospitals 
and dispensaries. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular glass to 
Captain W. J. Thompson, of the pilot boat Mary Odell, of 
Savannah, U.S., in acknowledgment of his humanity and 
kindness to the shipwrecked crew of the steam-ship Benhope, 
of Liverpool, which was abandoned at sea on April 28 last. 

Messrs. Spiers and Pond were the caterers for the Children’s 
Jubilee Féte in Hyde Park, on Wednesday, and provided 60,000 
buns, 30,000 meat pies. 30,000 cakes, 30,000 oranges, and 9000 
gallons of lemonade and ginger-ale. 

A large number of ladies and gentlemen last Saturday 
visited the Home for Little Boys at Farningham, in order to 
take part in the Jubilee féte. A luncheon was given in tlic 
school building, at which Alderman Sir R. W. Carden presided. 
He stated that two houses were wanted for the homes for 
orphans at Swanley, in each of which provision would be 
made for thirty boys. It was thought that these might be 
erected to celebrate the Jubilee. Each house, with necessary 
furniture and fittings, would cost about £2000. After luncheon 
the company adjourned to the drill hall, where there was a 
sacred musical concert in honour of the Jubilee, in which Miss 
Mary Davies, Madame Annie Williams, and an orchestra and 
chorus of 200 performers, took part, including members of the 
Sacred Harmonic and other London societies, together with the 
Swanley Orphans’ Choir. The conductor was Mr. W. #. 
Richardson. In the evening there was a second concert, and 
the day’s entertainment finished with a display of fireworks. 

To commemorate the Queen’s Jubilee, nearly £300 has 
been distributed amongst the 220 residents in the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Asylum and the 110 candidates who are seeking 
a home therein ; the average age of the recipients is between 
sixty-eight and sixty-nine years—many exceeding eighty. An 
inmate aged ninety-two returned thanks for the kindness 
shown the necessitous members of the institution, and made 
reference to his remembrance of the Jubilee of King George IIT. 











fatigued, have night sweats, are 
short of breath on every slight effort, and ex- 
gs of melancholy and depres- 
sion—you are suffering from GENERAL 
DEBILITY, and HOP BITTERS WILL RE- 
MOVE IT ALL. 

If you have a sense of weight or fullness in 
the stomach, a changeable appetite, sometimes 
voracious, but generally feeble, a morbid crav- 
ing, low spirits after a full meal, with severe 
pain for some time after eating, wind, sourness, 
vomiting, and fluttering at the pit of the 
stomach, and a soreness over it, headache, or 
some of these symptoms—you are suffering 
from DYSPEPSIA, which HOP BITTERS 
WILL PERMANENTLY CURE. 

If you have weakness in the loins, with fre- 
quent pains, a voracious appetite, an un- 
quenchable thirst, harsh and dry skin, darkly 
furred tongue, swollen and inflamed gums, 
dropsical swelling of the limbs, frequent hic- 
coughs, inability to void the urine, and great 
fatigue in attempting it—you are suffering 
from some form of KIDNEY or URINARY 
COMPLAINT, such as Bright’s Disease of the 
Kidneys, stone in the bladder, inflammation, 
and renal calculi, diabetes, stranguary, 








perience 











‘ture, and suppression or retention of the 
urine, and HOP BITTERS ARE THE ONLY 
REMEDY THAT WILL RESTORE YOU. 

If you have nausea, want of appetite, flat- 
ulency, dizziness, and feverish symptoms, you 
are suffering from COSTIVENESS. and HOP 
BITTERS ARE WHAT YOU NEED. 

If you have a dry, harsh, and yellow skin, 
dull pain in the right side, extending to the 
shoulder-blade and of the stomach, a 
tenderness over the region of the liver, and 





sometimes an enlargement of that organ, 
yellowishness of the eyes, bowels irregular, 
generally disposed to looseness, a hacking or 
dry cough, irregular appetite, shortness of 
breathing, feet and hands generally cold, 
tongue coated white, a disagreeable taste in 
the mouth, low spirits, blotches on the face 
and neck, palpitation of the heart, disturbed 
sleep, heartburn, disinclination to exertion— 
these symptoms prove you are suffering from 
LIVER COMPLAINT, and HOP BITTERS 
WILL CURE YOU. 





HOP BIT! 
HOP BIT! 
HOP. BITTERS. 


HOP BIPTERS. 
HOP BITTER 
HOP BITTERS. Besse ees 
HOP BITTERS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine has Green Hop Cluster Label 


on Square Amber-coloured Bottle. 


iNsisT cnn iT. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


LON DON, ; 1£.C. 


Sold by all respectable Chemists and Patent Mediciny Vendors 


throughout the United Kingdom and Ireland. 


BEWARE OF DANGEROUS IMITATIONS. 


| “T have much 


‘ERS. 
‘ERS. 


VERY IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
“52. Storks-road, S.E., 
« June 2, 1887. 
“To the Hop Bitters Company, Limited, 
“41, Farringdon-road, 
ie in testifying to the exceedingly 
unimother, who is 





great value of your Bitters. My gr 

now 7% years old, was taken very ill with a severe cold 

a which settled in her back, affecting the kidneys. I had 
me.lical aid, but the medicine made her worse mstead of 

better: and the doctor who attended her said she would 

ta few hours. I must admit that I believe what 
nd she ev ly showed signs of 











that she has recovered so much as to be able to go out, 
and looks better than she did before she was taken ill. 
“You can make what use you like of- this letter, as I 
feel convinced that had she not had the Bitters, I should 
be sorrowing over her loss. 
“ Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) k. K. HAMILTON.” 


NOTE.— This case is truly a wondrons illustration 
of the great efficacy and value of HOP BITTERS as a 
Family Medicine. We have visited and converse. 
with this aged person, who describes, with fervency and 


fecling, her miraculous cure. The family are well 
known and respected, having lived in the neighbourhood 
for thirty years. The Hop Bitters were purchased from 
Mr. James Davies, 160, Jamaica-road, Bermondsey, S.E., 
who is well acquaintel with the family, and also the 


this marvellous eure. The 
the shop of Mr. Davies one day 


circumstances attending 





granddanghter called at 
for a bottle of Hop Bitters, which she was in the habit of 
taking for indigestion. Upon being asked how her 


{ the doctor 


grandma was, she replied, “Oh! she is dying ; 
has given her up.” It appears, on going home, she asked 
her grandma, quite casually, if she woull like to try 


some of this, meaning the Hop Bitters which she had 


just purchased. On being answered in the affirmative, a 
dose was administered, anl from the moment ‘t passed 
her lips the recovery commence 1. In this, as with all 


testimonials which we use, out of thousands we are con- 
stantly receiving, we court the fullest inquiry and 
It is our fixed rule never to publish any 


investigation, 
atisfiel ourselves that 


testimony until we have first s 


every detail connected with the case is truthful. 


THE HOP BITTERS COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
41, FARRINGDON-ROAD, EC. 


OP BITTERS COMPANY, LTD, “7emmter: 


BLOOD are unapproached by any other form of medi- 


4 c : ? cine. It isno vile drugged nostrum, but we guarantee it to 
1 ARR I NGDON pee be pure and wholesome, and compounde | from the finest 
j 5 hops, together with other medicinal Icayes and tinctures, 


on scientific principles. Oniy try a bottle to-day; or if 
you have a sick friend, or know some poor person in 
need of a nourishing tonic and wholesome medicine, go 
tell them, or give thein a bottle of genuine Hop Bitters 
it may be the happiest act of your life, 

See that the Green Hop Cluster Label is on square, 
amber-coloured bottle; also Dr. Soule’s name blown on 


the bottle. 
fevware of and refiise dangerous Ymitations, 
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BENSON'S 


BIILYAANT PINS, in gre:.t ver oty. 
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8: 1s0W'S SAFETY BRe:.’. 


SUITABLE BRIDESIIAID 
DiaAMOND ENTWINED ALAR, 


yy IRESLIIS, 


LOVERS’ SAFETY Broeci 


WILLOW PATTERN (Regd.) 


Erilliant and Sayp' 
£20 (Special P 1 * 
Horze-Sivr 


BENSON'S SAFLUY? 
DIAMOND 


TrilLauts, 
£3, 


Brillianis, 


Bete du Bon Dieu, 


Iu Diamonds and Pearls. 


eSVIYULOWS®? SAFETY BROOCH, 


With Brilliant Centre, £5. 


lo 
«EL» 


Brilliant Star or Brooch, 

£20. rae) 

Enamel on Gold, 
with Diamond 
Eyes, £2 10s. 


‘t W. BENSON, Queen's Jeweller 


Geen Factory: 62 and 64, 


Kindly mention reference 
thon requesting selection of 
d8 on approval, 


Brillants and Pearls, £6 6s. 


FREE INSPECTION OF OUR MOST 
VARIED STOCK INVITED. 





TURKEY CARPETS 


HAVE NEVER BEEN SO LOW IN PRICE 
AS AT PRESENT. APPLY TO THE 
IMPORTERS FOR PRICE FOR ANY 


TRELOAR anod SONS, 


68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE-HILL. 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 


(LIMITED), 
Late A. B. SAVORY anv SONS, 
SILVER AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, 


11.412, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


(Opposite the Bank of England.) 


SPOONS & FORKS. 
TEA & COFFEE SERVICES, 
WAITERS & TRAYS. 

CLARET JUGS & GOBLETS. 
CRUET & BREAKFAST FRAMES, 
INKSTANDS, CANDLESTICKS, 


A new Pamphlet of Prices, 
Illustrated with over 500 En- 
gravings, will be forwarded, 
gratis and post-free, on appli- 
cation. 


ALCESTER. 
Massive Silver Bowl, richly chased, gilt inside, 
on ebonized plinth, to hold 9 —_ oo £90 0 0 
Larger size, ditto, 13 pints " 2510 0 


ILLUSTRATED 


BOND. STREET NOVELTIES. 


Tatent” Tand Braceltt, 
No snap required. 
‘c.ms Brooch. 


i ROOCHES., 
“ME 3a'T,” 


atk» 
FINE ORIENTAL PEARL STUDS. 
£3 3s., £5 58 £8 8s. Per set. 


25, OLD BOND- STREET, W.; 


LUDGATE-HILL, E.C. 
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SILVER, 


BENSON'S 
“FIELD” 


Brilliant Half-hoop 
Engagement Ring, 
£18 18s. 


RUBIES, 
DIAMONDS, PEARLS, 
SAPPHIRES, 
and other PreciousStones, 
can be selected from the 
loose and mounted to 
Clients’ original ideas at 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES 
Artists execute Designs 
to Clients’ Original 
Ideas. 


GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS, 18€5. 
"S881 ‘SNOILNIANI TVGGW A109 


a 


é ENGLISH KEYLESS HALF - CHRONOMETER, 
Best London Make, for Rough Wear. 
IN HUNTING, HALF-HUNTING, OR CRYSTAL GLASS CASES, 
The Hunting Editor of “The Field” says:—‘T-can confidently 
recommend Messrs. Benson's Hunting Watch as one that can le 
depended on.”’—Field, March 22, 1884 Illustrated Book free, 
J. W. BENSON, Sole Maker, 
STEAM FACTORY: 62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C.; 
Shes ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND- STREET, Ww 


Pin in 
— 





CHAPMAN’ S, NOTTING-HILL, w. 
eae THE QUEEN OF SILKS, 
C. J. BONNET et Cie., 


CASHMIRE ORIENTAL, 


4s, 11d., Ss. 11d., and 6s. 11d. 
per yard. 





£2 


872 Pieces Chapman’s Celebrated Imperial 
Black Silks. Have been before the public 
twenty-five years without one single com- 
plaint. Highly recommended by “The 
Queen.” 3s. 6d., 48. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s, 6d, 
per yard. 








84 Pieces Rich Faille Francaise, a beautiful 
soft quality Silk, 3s. 6d., 3s. 114d., and 
4s. 6d. per yard, 





INDUSTRY MILLS, BRADFORD. 
FRENCH CASHMERES. 


EXQUISITE TINTS—HELIOTROPE, RESEDA, TURKESTAN. 
42 in. wide, 1s. 63d. per yard; 441n. wide, 2s, 3d. per yard; 46 in. wide, 2s. 94d. per yard. 


PONGEE SILKS AND SATINS. 


IN ALL THE NEW HIGH ART SHADES. FIFTY SHADES TO SELECT FROM. 
ALL PURE SILK. 22 in, wide. 1s. + 1d. per yard, 


HYGIENIC CLOTH, 25 in. wide, 1s, ‘63d. ] per yard. 
NEW SANITARY CLOTH.—A Perfect Dress Fabric for all who value health and comfort. 
1s. 6d. per yard. 

HAIR-CORD SUITING, 44 in. wide, 2s. 113d. per yard. 
COMPOSITE LAWNS, 30 in. wide, Plain Cloth, 104d. ; 
CORDE LORRAINE.—tThe colours are delicate and pretty. 
TENNIS CLOTH.—L’AMOUR.—It is a twilled texture of fine superior quality. 
CES DEUX, 30in. wide, 1s. 53d. per yard. 


180 Boxes ALL-SILK PLUSHES, 2s. 6i., 3s. 11d., and 5s. 11d. ; 1.; CREME, 2s. 6d., 3s. 11d., and 5s, 11d. per yard, 


250 COMBINATION ROBES, in Black, cont sIining 8 yards Fine French Merino, and 3 yards Broché Silk, or 
8 yards of Rich Ottoman Striped Satin. Price 25s. 11d. the Dress, unmade. 


180 COMBINATION ROBES, containing 8 yards All-Wool Cashmere, and 
18s, 11d. the Dress, unmade. 


COURT DRESSMAKERS, 
PATTERNS FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Manufactory : 


25 in. wide, 


Faucy, Is. 13d. per yard. 
30 in. wide, Is, 24d. per yard. 
30 in, wide, 2s, 94d. per yard, 


° 


3 yards Ottoman Striped Silk, 





This Food should be tried wherever other nouriehwient has not proved entirely , eatiatnetery. 
It is already Cooked— Requires neither boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


Allen &° Hanburys 
Infants Food 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to: the digestive organs of Young Children, supplying all that is 
formation of firm fiesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the i of this Retest 
only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 


Further Medical Testimony and fall directions accompany each Tin. Price 6d., Is. 9 28- ey DSey AN 108., every where. 





TRAVELLING 
BAGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FOR LADIES, 
very roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s. ; 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s. ; with Silver 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s., 
as illustration. 

value ever offered. 
FOR GENTLEMEN, 
in Morocco, or in Hide 
Leather,Gladstone pattern, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s., 
84s., 105s. 
A large selection of fitted 


Baga, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, from 2 to 20 guineas, 


GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND 
BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 


PARKINS 
ano GOT TO. 


~ TEN CUINEA BAC 


| SENT CARRIACE Pato 

| REALCROCODILE: LINED SILK, 
OXFORD ST LONDON 

\CATALOGUES OF BACs Fost FREE 





The best | 





RUGISTERED 


XVII. CENTURY PATTERN 
SPOONS & FORKS. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, SPOONS & FORKS. 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, SPOONS & FORKS. 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT. 
ge ee Heaviest Plating. 20 Years’ Wear. 


158, OXFORD ST.,W.; 18, POULTRY, CITY.| TABLE KNIVES. 
TABLE KNIVES, 


MANUFACTORIES : 
FINEST DOUBLE REFINED SHEAR 


35, KING-ST., COVENT-GARDEN ; and 
153, NORFOLK-ST., SHEFFIELD. 
STEEL and AFRICAN 1LYORY. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES POST-FREE. 
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FRYS PURE COCOA 


PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA, 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Coco 


SOLUBLE-—EASILY DIGESTED-ECONOMICAL. 








TESTIMONIALS. 


“The Lancet ” :—*“ Pure, free from added starch, 

t too rich, and very soluble ; 
its composition. 

popular article of food.” 


“The Medical Tiines” :— 
as well 
cannot take tea or coffee.” 

Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON, 

ege of Surgeons, Ireland, &¢e. :— 

> so well. 
"gans are 
tea for young persons.” 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 
Water Repellent 
GREEN ROT-PROOF 


RICK CLOTHS. 


and Blocks complete. 


rith Poles, Ropes, 


HEXAGON TEN Zip 
LAWN-TENNIS. 


PATENT 
FOR 


For Price-List and Particulars address 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


LIMITED, 


2, DUKE-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 





BK 


HURSTONS 


% 

s 

, 

cUES 
CATHERINE S! STRAND 


% CUSHIONS 
Slut fr 


¥ 


v, SIMPLY PERFECT 


SILLIARDS 


BY APPoiNTMENT 


9 
£ 

£ 

prs 





The experience of 
over 140 years has 
” established the 
character of these 
Pills as a safe, 
efficacious, and 
truly invaluable 
medicine. Beware 
of deleterious 
compounds. The 
name of Dr. John 
Hooper, in white 
letters, on the 
special Government stamp, is a proof of genuineness, 
Can be obtained at 1s. 14d. per Box, of all Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors; or, post-free of the Special 


TO LADIES 


Agents, May, ROBARTS, & Co., 9, Clerkenwell-rd., London, 


and sugar, 
in fact, its description agrees exactly 
We wish we could say as much for every 


“It is eminently suitable for invalids, 
as for that steadily growing portion of the population who 


M.D., President of the 
“T have never tasted Cocoa that 
It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
» weak, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute for | 








1} 


| 


| extending its use.” 


HIFFERNAN, L.R.C.P., &e. 
of Pure Concentrated Cocoa, 


J. E. 
or tasted.” 


THOMAS WILSON, L.R.C.P., &¢.: 
pronouncing it the best I ever used. 


nutritious, and easily assimilated, 


Royal 
W. H. R. STANLEY, M.D., &c.—“I 
delicious Cocoa, 

as a family food. 
gives no trouble in making.” 


consider it 
It is highly concentrated, and therefore economical 
It is the drink par excellence for children, and 


:—“T have tried your sample 
and I find it the best I have ever seen 


| “T have no hesitation in 
| I believe it to be highly 

and will have great pleasure in 
| recommending it to my friends and patients.” 
| 


a very rich, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE AND COPY OF TESTIMONIALS. 


33 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, AND SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE OF WALES. 





PA 


RINS=CoTT 


COURT STATIONERS 


OXFORDSTREETLONDON. 
Samples of Stationery Post Free. 











KNIGHTor THE ORDER of LEOPOLD or BELGIUM \ 
KNIGHT oF THE LEGION or HONOUR 








Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 


THE PUREST, THE } 


MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
“Dr. DE JONGH’S Oil contains the whole of the active 
ingredients of the remedy, and is easily digested. Hence 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
but in a great number of cases to which the Profession is 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Late Staff-Surgeon, Army, India. 
“The value of ‘hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated states 
of the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised. 


DR. DE JONGH’S Oil places in everyone's reach a reliable 


and valuable remedy.” 


| 


| LENNOX BROWNE, 


Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

“The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
the most easily retained by the stomach, is Dr. DE 
JONGH’s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed 
it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 
results,” an 
Esq., F.R.C.S.E., 

Senior Surgeon, Central London Throat Hospital. 

“The action of Dr. DE JoNGH’s Oil has proved, in 
my own experience, particularly valuable in many cases 
of Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, 


| dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.” 


SoldiONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, ‘2s. 6 64.; , Pints, nts, 48.804. ; ( Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


CAUTION.— 


Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 








| 54, Welbeck-street, W. 





EASILY DICE’ 
ECONOMICAL 


MELLIN 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


JANUARY, 1887, 
JERIOD.” 


REGD. 





wer CATALOGUE READY 
be I UN OF THE 
TRADE MARK, 
OURS, # ARIS, 1878. 
DIP LOM. es MEDAL,SY DNEY , 1879, 
AND CALCUTTA, 1583-4. 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible 


&TUMBLERSNS 
G. * . LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined 


yess beige a ee ley’s Le Cocking. and Auto. 
© Safe Be 


the Manis © 
‘rs and tumblers automatically 
fo 40 guineas, A special plain quality, £16. 
rom 12 guineas, “The Gun of the Period,” 
tlways taken honours. Why buy from Dealers 
y it at half the price from the Maker? Any 
on approval on receipt of P.O.O., and remittance 
if, on receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trial 
A choice of 2000 guns, rifles, and revolvers, embrac 
novelty in the trade.—G, E. LEWIS,Gun Maker 
wer Loveday-street, ‘Birmingham. Estab, 1850. 


“KINAHAN’S 
idle 


WHISKY. 


HALL-MARKEDSILVER BRIAR PIPE 
beautifully engraved or plain, in leather 
covered case, Free by Parcel Pust. 3s. 6 
A. W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Edgbast on-street. 
Bi rminghan 
Wholesale 5 yr 
facturer. 
trated Cat i gue 
Free. 


~ MASSAGE. 


and Instructions by JULIUS WOLFF, 
Hours, 10 to 1 o’clock. His 


Drawing }-size. 





Treatment 


Special Treatment of 


YEE, 


has been described by Dr. De Watteville in the “ British 
Medical Journal,” Feb, 14, 1885, and “Lancet,” May 2, 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


OBESITY easily, pleasantly, and certainly cured, 
without hardship or nauseating drugs. 

A valuable Treatise, showing how fat can be destroyed (not 
merely lessened) and the cause removed, together with the 
Prescription, Advice,and full explanations 10OW TO Ac ‘ae 
sent in plain sealed e nve lope, on receipt of six stamps, “The 
only common-sense work on corpulency ever issued.”—N, Y. 


Med. Review 
E. K. LYNTON, Bloomsbury Mansion, Bloomsbury, London. 


cAyaY 


MA, GOUGH, BRONCHITIS. 


CAUTION.—To guard against fraudulent imitations, see that 
each Box hears the name of “ WILCOX and CU., 239, Oxford- 
street, London.” 

One of these Cigarettes gives immediate relief in the worst 
attack of Asthma, Cough, Bronchitis, and Shortness of Breath. 
Persons who suffer at night with coughing, phlegm,and short 
breath find them invaluable, as they instantly check the spasm, 
promote sleep,and allowthe patient to passa good night. Are 
perfectly harmless “r may be smoked by ladies, children. and 
most delicate patien 

Price 2s, 6d, per Box of 35, post-free ; and of ail Chemists, 
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£70,000 Value 1 in Silks, Satins, Velvets, Plushes, &c. 


IN ANTICIPATION THE GR mn RISE IN THE PRICE OF SILK GOODS, 
which has now taken place, large orders ri been given and purchases made so as to place the Department in a position to supply 
HIGH-CLASS SILKS at PRICES LOWER than they have been for many years. 

























4000 PIECES F ANCY STRIPE AND BR OCADED § oy in every 2000 RICH FAILLE AND PLUSH MIXED PANE 5, for the enrich- 
variety of Colour - per Yard, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. ment of Ladies’ Dresses, comprising Classic and Asthetic Shades, and in 

950 PIECES ALL SILK DUCHESSE SATINS rer tes, per Yard 20s ae ; : Se ee 
6s. 6d. 7 . - . . . : - 4 6 100 PIECES RICHEST QUALITY COLOURED LYONS VELVETS, 

309 PIECES ALL SILK MERVEILLEUX, in Black, White, and 89 all pure Silk ‘ “ : F : . - 12 9 
New Shades, specially cheap —- - - at, per Yard, 2s.lld.and 3 (Wj (Usual price, 17s. 9d.) 

4990 PIECES NEW STRIPE FAILLE AND PLUSH, New Tints and 800 BOXES OF COLOURED SILK PLUSHES, new and Asthetic 
Black _ - - per Yard, 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d.,and 6 6 Shades - - - - - per Yard, 3s.1ld.to 6 6 


NEW DRESS FABRICS IN GREAT VARIETY. PATTERNS, ILLUSTRATIONS, & CIRCULAR OF PARTICULARS FREE. 


= TER ROBINSON, 


OX KMORD-ST., LONDON, W. 


FOR PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARDS, C AM BRI t: c oo 1824. | Melographie Address: 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDS’ DIET, fents) Bs. 6d. ) LINEN, BELFAST. : 


Hemstitched : 
OUR ; 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, POCKE ] Ladies’... =... 28. 114d. ‘aes 
MATCHLESS Gents’. ... 48. 11d. 


BROWN & POLSON’S| 2% suites 
BEST QUALITY MADE. 

Fish Napkins, 28, 11d. per dozen. Pint 

C C) Re N Ee | O U r< IRISH DAMASK Napkins, 5s. 6d. per dozen. Table Cloths, 

y yards square, 28. 11d.; 24 yards by 


9 
3 yards, 58. 11d. each. Kitchen Table 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, Cloths, 113d. each. Strong Huckaback 
AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR TABLE AND Towels, 48, 6d. per dozen. Frilled Linen 


Pillow Cases, from 18 43d. each. Mono- 
U N { F oO R M a 7 S U P E R | oO R Q U A L | T 7; HOUSE [| N F N. Woven and Embroidered. Samples and 











o 











grams, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &e. 
| Illustrated Price-Lists post-free to any part 


| of the world. 






NOT E.—Purcechasers of Corn Flour should insist on 
being supplied with BROWN & POLSON’S. ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointments to H.M. the Queen and H.I. and R.H. the Crown Princess of Germany, 
IT IS DISTINGUISHED FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. BELFAST. 


SPENCE & CO., 76 to 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND EXPORT DRAPERS. PATTERNS AND ESTIMATES 


POST-FREE. Ladies before purchasing their Dresses for the present Season, should see our NEW COLLECTION of PATTERNS, sent post-free. POST-FREE. 


SILKS. istration Cost WASHING DRESSES. 
















Illustrations 
Iliustr: 




























may i¥ AL IN THE FASHION Rajon ee [llustrati = 7 
“1B ck Silks. 3s. 64.. 3 a 1d.. 6s. 11d. Illustrations of Jerse > Illustrations of Underclo -free pr Pepsi ge wes ee ee ee we have previously shown, 
me re lld. ind we strongly recommend ladies to write fo atterns, 
iT 13 . 7 1 Checks and Stripe NEW DRESS MATERIALS, Summer wear thane Printed goods are again very popular; the new designs are exceedingly novel 
is. Colour Striped and Ch eck Silks, 3s. 11d., 4s. 6d., wre excee lingly pretty in colouring and effe ct, and are most t L or oi ind pretty ; we may mention a few of the most prominent ; 
ingt I i g 10st useful, ine xpens ive, | a ¢ : * ‘ P 
5s. 60 und durable Peryd. Ins. Pe yd. Ins. English Prints, Designs, Floral, Geometrical, and 
Coloured Fancy Striped and Check Velvets, 3s. 11d., 4s. 6d., s. ad. ad. Japanese “ ve ae ‘a -. from 64d. per yard, 
5s. lld Phe Arran ¢ - ck Beige .. 0 102 25 Bramore Check Tweed 1 64 25 French . se a oe ee oe a ” 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. rhe Ma ‘borough -- 1 OF 2% Bronda Stripe 1 of 25 Cretonne, Fine ; a a - as -. 88d. 
The Latest Novelties in Stripes and Check Silk, Satin, and Velvet Combinations. 1 2 25 PATTER NS “Post- PR EE. French Toile d'Alsace .. or a ae my. rm 
Patterns po ' ; 63 25 Plain Voile Cloth .. 2 a. French Sateens .. ee $2 Fr as -» [pgd. 
wre Silks. 1 14 l 18 | f 2 6 25 Checked A A as 1 04 25 oaivaven ™ ae oe —_ 
Per 1 6$ 25 | All-Wool “Foulé” Serge 1 04 25 sicriabei-camucialind tia Mdeeagcuen 
Iks l tripe h rs - se 1 3h 95 ZEPHYRS.—To cnumerate our collection would occupy too much space, 
2 ES oe oe L 0G 25 | Checked Amure Cloth 1 i 25 Our choice is unlimited ; we have at least 2000 aime rent patterns to select from :— 
« ur ; d t Al t ERNS Ff OST-I REE. Striped & 1 9 25 New Check Zephyrs, 6 ofa , £4d., of. 108d., 0d. per yard. 
and ¢ 11d. Karachi Cloth Pe -- 1 64 2 | Striped Bret agne .. * 3 4 New Stripe Zephyrs, 64:., sha. | 1., 109d., is s. 08 l. per yard. 
Blac » Angola Check ae oo LS 25 Check Rousillon . 3 3 43 Fancy Zephyrs, 64d., ’ 88 1, 103d, per yi ard. . ; 
ing Silks, 20 5 Albany Check Foulé ss eee Thirty Newest Colours Lace Stripe Zephyrs, shi. 1¢ Wh, 1s, fd. per yard. 
ore silks, ti I. per yar “L Sutherland Check Tweed 1 6§ 25 PATTERNS POST - FREE. Check Zephyrs, novel design, with p lain to match, 103d., 1s. 08d. per yard, 









Ra shad piper aque i CHECKE TENNIS d FETE MATERIALS. -ATTERNS POST-FREE 
EMBROIDERED ROBES. have a ¢ ioice assortme eres ce se exeoetinn 1d A adage wr kink. PATTERNS POST-FREE. 



















graceful soft drapery. and good colouring are rec juired. - 


White or Cream Er idered Robes, in be Oxe 8 1., 9s. 1ld., 1 x4., 128. 9d., bei e igs, 
. 1 at ‘ 
Fifty New Colours for Summer, 1887. ae ee NEW RANGE OF PATTERNS, NOW READY. 
INDI A N. A CLOTH Regd.) ee 3 40 New Colours, 46in. wide, 1s. 114d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 3d. per yard. 
z is Stripe .. ey ts 3 Extract from the “ Queen.”—* A cashmere dress is, like a black silk one, always 
up] ) H.R.H. incess of Wales. o Plain Cloth, to match .. 1 64 ti f useful, and there are many ladies who, when striped and figured fabrics are > 
100 New and Pretty Designs in French Voile de Laines, 1s. 03d., 1s. 44d., and vogue, prefer plain ones. These St. Paul's Cashmeres are light in weight and soft 
44in. wide. 2s. a ong ao ~ 8 yards for 21s. ls. 64d. per yard. ; ‘ n quality. The range of colours is very large, including all the new shades, 
>©“Q wen” says: * The Indiana Cloth would be suitable wl light weight, ILLUSTRATIONS OF MANTLES AND COSTUMES POST - FREE. notably in heliotropes, greys blues, browns; the lighter shades in pinks, blues, 
PATTERNS AND ESTIMATES Pe ST-FREE. and creams are also excellent, 





“LIBERTY” ART FABRICS. 


“LIBERTY ” Silks. ‘LIBERTY ’ Curtains. 
“ LIBERTY ” Cashmeres. ‘“ LIBERTY ” Tapestries. 


FOR DRESSES AND FURNITURE. 


“LIBERTY” Furnishing Fabrics. ‘ LIBERTY” Arab Furniture. 
“LIBERTY ” Art Muslins. “LIBERTY” Carpets and Rugs. 





















CATALOGUES PostT- FREE. 





NEW PATTERNS AND 
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AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE, JUNE 21, 1837. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA PROCLAIMED 
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VICTORIA: QUEEN AND EMPRESS. 


A. 
: i Cc. 


IUBILES 
BARNETT 


SMITE, 


AutTHor oF “THE Lire or Her MAJEsty THE QueeEN,” “SHELLEY: A Critical Broarapuy,” “THE LIFE OF GLADSTONE,” “PoETS AND NOVELISTS,” FTC. 


HATH her victories 
no less renowned 
than War,” sings 
Milton, in one of 
his noblest sonnets; and if 
the reign of our most 
Gracious Sovereign, Queen 
Victoria, has been marked 
by brilliant and successful 
wars, it has been still more 
distinguished for the 
triumphs of peace. The 
victories of the intellect 
are greater and more en- 
during than those of the 
sword; and Liberty, ever 
the foremost force in the pro- 
gress of man, will do more 
ultimately to bind nations and 
peoples together than all the 
achievements of warriors or the 
ambitions of Kings. The Victorian epoch has 
¢ been pre-eminently the epoch of universal ad- 
t\- vancement. Never in the history of the world 
W\~ has there been witnessed a period of such con- 

tinuous and uninterrupted progress. During its 
course, England has founded her Empire anew, not by the 
invincible valour of her soldiers or by her sovereignty 
of the sea, but by the achievements of statesmanship, 
s_ience, literature, and the arts. Man has been lifted 
in the social scale; he has been enfranchised, and given 
a place of dignity in the State ; hoary monopolies have 
tellen, never to rise again; t* poor and the degraded 
have had the hand of sympathy and charity held out to 
them ; and amongst the teeming millions of this mighty 
Empire there is not one class or race whose lot has not 
been ameliorated beyond all that could have been 
imagined or conceived fifty years ago. It is this 
redressal of wrongs, this raising of the people intel- 
lectually, socially, and morally, which gives to the 
jubilee of Queen Victoria its grandest significance. Her 
Majesty’s reign has been synonymous with good and 
righteous government. England has, indeed, in the 
fine words of Tennyson, made “the bounds of freedom 
wider yet’’; and, though much may yet remain to be 
done, we may well own to a feeling of joyful amazement 
cver the stupendous achievements of the past half- 
century. And now we put forward this sketch of our 
great and constitutional Sovereign—beloved, perhaps, as 
no Monarch was ever beloved before—while millions of 
the Anglo-Saxon race are celebrating, or preparing to 
celebrate, one of the most auspicious events in our 
national history. 

The Princess Alexandrina Victoria—for in such 
order did her Majesty receive her names at the 
baptismal font—was the only child of Edward, Duke 
of Kent, and her Serene Highness Mary Louisa Victoria, 
daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Saalfeld, widow 
of Emich Charles, Prince of Leiningen, and sister of 
Prince Leopold. For some time aftcr their marriage 
the Duke and Duchess of Kent resided at the Castle of 
Amorbach, which had been left in possession of the 
Duchess by her first husband; but when there was 
nope of an heir being born to the Duke, he resolved 
that his child should first see the light on British soil. 
His anxiety for the safety of his wife was so great that 
he himself drove the carriage throughout the whole of 
the land portion of the journey from the Castle of 
Amorbach to Kensington Palace, where they arrived 
early in April, 1819, accompanied by their daughter, 
Pszineess Feodore. The Duchess, who was of elegant 
appearance, possessing, moreover, winning manners and 
graceful accomplishments, might now frequently be 
seen taking exercise in Kensington Gardens. But early 
in May she confided herself—as was the custom of the 
Te itonic matrons—to the care of one of her own sex, Dr. 
Charlotte Siebold, and on the 24th “the hope of Great 
Britain ”’ At the very early hour of four in 
the morning the joyful news was announce d to the Privy 
Councillors and Ministers of State, who were waiting 
in the adjoining room, and the Royal infant was pre- 
sented to them. Those “ potent, grave, and reverend 
signiors’’ consisted of the Duke of Sussex, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Wellington, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Bathurst, the Bishop of 
London, and Mr. Canning. 

Even in her earliest infancy this Royal babe was 
the child of a Nation’s hope and solicitude. The sons 
of George III. had no offspring who gave promise of 
long life until the Princess Victoria was born, and she 








was born. 


seemed at once to take the place of that beloved 
favourite, Princess Charlotte, whose loss was deeply 
mourned. ‘ Look at her well,” the Duke of Kent was 
wont to say, as he exhibited his babe exultingly to his 
friends, ** for she will yet be Queen of England.’’ The 
words proved to be prophetic, though several lives as yet 
intervened to prevent their fulfilment. What an illus- 
trious ancestry this infant Princess had—her progenitors 
taking her back through the Guelphs, the Stuarts, the 
Tudors, the Plantagenets, the Normans, and the Saxons, to 
Alfred the Great and to Egbert, the first sole Monarch 
of England! Under the circumstances, her baptism was 
naturally a very imposing ceremony, and it took place 
with much splendour in the Grand Saloon of Kensington 
Palace on June 24. The Royal gold font was brought 
up from the Tower in honour of the occasion, and the 
saloon was magnificently decorated. The Prince Regent 
stood sponsor to his niece in person, and the other 
sponsors were the Emperor Alexander of Russia, repre- 
sented by the Duke of York; the Queen Dowager of 
Wirtemberg, represented by the Princess Augusta ; and 
the Duchess Dowager of Coburg, represented by the 
Duchess Dowager of Gloucester. The Prince Regent 
usually adopted a somewhat high and mighty tone 
with his brothers, and even during this joyous cere- 
mony this peculiarity was manifested. When he was 
asked by the Archbishop of Canterbury to designate the 
infant, the Prince of Wales gave only the name of 
Alexandrina, after his friend the Czar Alexander ; and 
when the Duke of Kent requested that another name 
might be added, he said, ** Give her her mother’s, then ; 
but it cannot precede that of the Emperor.” It is said 
that he also wished her to receive the name of Georgiana; 
but she was actually baptised in the names of 
Alexandrina Victoria. Both the names are, strangely 
enough, united in a beautiful little shrub called the 
Alexandrine or Victory laurel, with which the brows of 
the Greek heroes were crowned after their triumphs. 
The Duke and Duchess of Kent showed their superiority 
to mere popular traditions by haying their child vac- 


cinated when she was three months old: and the 
Princess Victoria was thus the first member of the 
Royal family to receive the benefit of the great 


discovery by ‘Sir William Jenner. 

Very pleasant is it to learn that the Duchess of 
Kent kept her infant treasure close to her, nursing 
her, and watching her develop into a vigorous and 
beautiful childhood. This maternal solicitude followed 
her illustrious offspring until the eyes of the devoted 
parent were closed in death. Fearing a London winter— 
and there were some very inclement ones during the 
first quarter of the present century—the Duke and 
Duchess conveyed their daughter down to Sidmouth, 
on the east coast of Devon, in the month of December. 
They took possession of Woolbrook Cottage, and had not 
been here many days before the Princess Victoria had the 
first.of those providential escapes from death which too 
frequently attend upon Royalty. A mischievous youth, 
while shooting at some birds, discharged his gun so near 
to the nursery window that the shot penetrated one of 
the panes and passed close to the head of the child. 
The Princess fortunately sustained no injury. The 
Duke of Kent revelled in the enjoyment of the quiet 
life of Sidmouth after the turmoil of London, and took 
the keenest delight in the engaging ways of his little 
daughter. But this time of happiness was all too brief. 
A few short weeks sped past, and then the Duke was 
stricken down. He had taken a long walk in the rough 
wintry weather, and, returning to the cottage, had been so 
engrossed by the winning smiles of his infant daughter 
that he had neglected to change his wet boots. Being hot 
and tired, he took a severe chill; inflammation of the 
chest ensued, with high fever, and on Jan. 23, or a fort- 
night from the time of his seizure, the Duke died. For 
five nights his devoted wife had kept her constant vigils 
by his side. By a will made only a few hours before his 
death, the Duke left his widow sole guardian to their 
only child, with assistance from his executors, Captain 
Conroy and General Wetherell. The Duke of Kent 
was, perhaps, the best of the sons of George III. He 
was frank, open-hearted, generous, and sincere; a 
Liberal in politics, distinguished for considerable ability 
and culture, and ever ready to support benevolent and 
philanthropic institutions and enterprises. His Royal 
Highness was buried by torchlight at Windsor, on 
Feb. 13, the Duke of York being the chief mourner, 
supported by the Dukes of Clarence, Sussex, Gloucester, 
and Prince Leopold. 

Not a week elapsed from the death of the Duke 
before old King George III. was gathered to his fathers. 


He expired at Windsor, on Jan. 29. As one thinks of 
the aged Monarch, with his bitter trials and sorrows, 
and his mental gloom, the vivid picture which Thackeray 
gives of him in “The Four Georges” rises to the 
memory, and we say of him as was said of the old blind 
King Lear :— 

Vex not his ghost; oh, let him pass! he hates him much 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 

Stretch him out longer! 

George III. died on a Saturday, which has always 
been a strangely fatal day for the Royal family of 
England. In the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies the following Royal personages all died on this 
day of the week :—William III., Queen Anne, George I., 
II., III., and IV., the Duchess of Kent, the Prince 
Consort, and Princess Alice. 

Great as was the grief of the Duchess of Kent over 
the loss of her husband, and comparatively friendless 
and alone as she stood in England, she did not hesitate 
as to the course demanded of her for her child’s sake. 
“IT gave up my home,” she proudly said some time 
afterwards, ‘‘my kindred, and other duties, to devote 
myself to a duty which was to be the sole object of my 
future life.’ The Duchess personally received the 
addresses of condolence voted by the Houses of 
Parliament. The Royal widow appeared in deep 
weeds, with her infant in her arms. 6 The baby Princess 
had large blue eyes, a beautiful bloom, and a fair 
complexion. Wilberforce, who saw her before she was 
a year old, described her as ‘a fine, animated child.” 
She bore a striking resemblance to the lamented Princess 


Charlotte. ‘Towards the close of 1820 the Duchess of 
Clarence gave birth to a daughter, Princess Elizabeth. 


Had this child lived (she died at the age of three 
months) she would have changed the succession of 
England, for she was the only claimant who eyer 
intervened between Princess Victoria and the con- 
tingency of the British Throne. 

The childhood of the great, whether the greatness 
be of birth or of intellect, is always a fascinating topic. 
We like to know what they did, and how they grew and 
developed towards manhood or womanhood. ‘The 
Duchess of Kent’s household was regulated in a severely 
simple but most judicious manner. Late risers will 
shiver when they learn that the family breakfasted at 
eight o’clock, the Princess Victoria—or ’Drina, as she 
was then called—havying her bread and milk and fruit 
on a table by her mother’s side. Breakfast over, the 
Princess Feodore studied with her governess, Miss 
Lehzen, and the Princess Victoria went out for an hour’s 
walk or drive. From ten to twelve she received instruc- 
tion from her mother—let all British matrons who send 
their children away from them note that. The Princess 
would then amuse herself in running through the suite 
of rooms, which extended round two sides of the 
Palace, and in which were many of her toys. She 
would apostrophise her nurse, Mrs. Brock, as “ Boppy ; 
dear Boppy.” The Duchess took her luncheon at two 
o'clock, when there was a plain dinner for the child. 
This was followed by lessons till four; then came a visit 
or a drive; and on fine evenings the whole party would 
sit on the lawn under the trees. At nine the Princess 
retired to rest. So passed the even tenor of the life 
at Kensington Palace. While States were disturbed 
and little knowledge of the outer world came into the 
home circle of the Duchess, her child was being reared 
in the laws of physical health, in knowledge, and in the 
principles of virtue and our common Christianity. 

Kensington Palace at this time, and, indeed, the 
whole district, was not what it is now. There were 
gardens and umbrageous shades, and green lanes leading 
away from the metropolis to spots favoured of poets and 
artists. The Palace was erected by the first Earl of 
Nottingham, and was called Nottingham House; but 
when William III. purchased it of the second Earl, he 
changed its name. He also employed Sir Christopher 
Wren to add a new wing to it; and it was in this part 
of the Palace that the Duchess of Kent resided, the 
Duke of Sussex occupying the older portion. Queen 
Caroline greatly beautified the Palace and gardens; but 
the place lost a good deal of its pristine importance when 
Windsor was selected as the chief Royal residence, and 
when George III. fixed upon a country house at Kew. 
Outwardly, the Palace remains the same to this day; 
but internally, it has undergone many changes. It is 
no longer a seat of the Court, but is divided into a 
number of residences, which are disposed of by the 
Sovereign as they become vacant. In the leafy shades 
of Kensington, the little Princess Victoria was accustomed 
to take her recreation. On one occasion, when she was 
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being driven in a small pony carriage, the pony became 
startled and made a sudden plunge. The Princess was 
thrown out, but was fortunately seized by a soldier, 
named Maloney, before her head came into contact 
with the ground. He was afterwards thanked and 
rewarded by the Duchess for “ saving the life of 
her dear child, the Princess Alexandrina,’”’ of whose 
exalted station he was unaware at the time of 
the accident. There was always one daily walk, 
the Princess, skipping along between her mother and 
her sister, the Princess Ieodore, holding a hand of each. 
In a glimpse we have of her Majesty at seven years of 
age, we are told that her simple but becoming dress 
contrasted favourably with the gorgeous apparel now 
worn by the little damsels of the rising generation. 
She had on a large straw hat and a suit of white 
cotton ; and a coloured fichu round her neck was the 
only ornament she wore. In the early morning she 
was frequently to ke seen in this dress watering her 
favourite flowers, Charles Knight, who did so much 
for the intellectual elevation of her Majesty’s subjects, 
has left on record the impression made upon him by 
the Queen as a girl of nine. One summer morning, in 
1827, he saw the Duchess of Kent and her daughter 
breakfasting together in the open air, in front of 
Kensington Palace, the matron looking on with eyes 
of love, whilst the fair, soft, young English face was 
bright with smiles. ‘* What a beautiful characteristic 
it seemed to me of the training of this Royal girl, that 
she should not have been taught to shrink from the 
public eye; that she should not haye been burdened 
with a premature conception of her probable high 
destiny ; that she should enjoy the freedom and sim- 
plicity of a child’s nature; that she should not be 
restrained when she starts up from the 
breakfast-table, and runs to gather a 
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later George IV. himself passed away, and the Duke of 
Clarence succeeded to the Throne as King William IV. 
Now that the Princess Victoria was direct heir to the 
Crown it was no longer possible to keep from her 
the knowledge of her high destiny. The Baroness 
Lehzen has given an interesting account of the 
way in which the Princess became acquainted with 
her exalted position. She was then twelve years 
old. The Baroness having put the genealogical table 
into the historical book, “the Princess Victoria opened the 
book as usual, and, seeing the additional paper, said, 
‘I never saw that before.’ ‘It was not thought necessary 
you should, Princess,’ I answered. ‘I see I am nearer 
the Throne than I thought.’ ‘So it is, Madam,’ I said. 
After some moments, the Princess answered, ‘ Now, 
many a child would boast; but they don’t know the 
difficulty. There is much of the splendour ; but there 
is more responsibility.’ The Princess, having lifted up 
the fore-finger of her right hand while she spoke, gave 
me that little hand, saying, ‘I will be good. I under- 
stand now why you urged me so much to learn even 
Latin. My aunts Augusta and Mary never did; but 
you told me Latin is the foundation of English grammar 
and of all the elegant expressions, and I learned it as 
you wished it; but I understand all better now,’ and 
the Princess gave me her hand, repeating ‘I will be 
good.’ I then said, ‘ But your Aunt Adelaide is still 
young, and may have children, and, of course, they would 
ascend the Throne after their father, William IV., and 
not you, Princess.’ The Princess answered, ‘ And 
if it was so I should never feel disappointed, for I know 
by the love Aunt Adelaide bears me how fond she is of 
children.’”” This is very natural and childlike, while at 
the same time it shows a gravity of demeanour which 
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delicate health just at this time the Duchess of Kent 
had obtained the King’s sanction to her absence. 

In 1831-2 England was in the throes of the fiercest 
political conflict she has ever witnessed. The Reform 
Bill completely absorbed the Nation, and the cry was 
raised of “ The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill.’ The King and Queen incurred odium for not 
bringing the question to an issue; the Duke of 
Wellington, hitherto, and subsequently, the most 
popular man in Great Britain, had his windows broken ; 
and riots broke out in various parts of the country. 
Ultimately, the cause of the people triumphed and the 
Bill passed. During this anxious time, the Duchess of 
Kent and her daughter were in the enjoyment of quiet 
and repose, either at Norris Castle, in the Isle of Wight, 
or at Claremont, a spot endeared by the memories of 
Princess Charlotte and of Prince Leopold. In the 
early part of the year 1832, the Princess was taken by 
her mother upon an intellectual tour through England 
and Wales. North Wales first unfolded its beauties to 
her, and then came Eaton Hall, the seat of the Duke of 
Westminster, with a visit to Chester, quietest, as well as 
one of the most ancient, of English cities. Derbyshire, 
Shropshire, and other counties, famed for their romantic 
scenery and the magnificent seats of the nobility, were 
passed through, until, on Noy. 8, there was an imposing 
entry into Oxford. The proud Mother of English 
Learning opened her arms wide to the young Princess, 
and she had a right Royal reception. ‘The Vice- 
Chancellor, the Dons, and the Doctors, were all ready to 
welcome her, and, under tutelary guidance, she visited all 
the lions of the University and the town. The Duchess 
and her daughter then returned to London. 

Later in the year, the Duchess and the Princess 

made excursions in the Emerald yacht to 
Southampton, Portsmouth, Weymouth, 








flower in the adjoining parterre; that 
her merry laugh should be as fearless as 
the notes of the thrush in the groves 
around her. I passed on, and blessed 
her; and I thank God that I have lived 
to see the golden fruits of such training.” 
That delightful poet and essayist, Leigh 
Hunt, also saw the Queen about this 
time. She was walking up a cross-path 
from the Bayswater Gate, with a girl 
of her own age by her side, whose hand 
she was lovingly holding. At a short 
distance was a magnificent footman in 
scarlet, who “looked, somehow, like a 
gigantic fairy, personating, for his little 
lady’s sake, the grandest kind of footman 
he could think of; and bis calves he 
seemed to have made out of a couple of 
the biggest chain lamps in the possession 
of the godmother of Cinderella.” 

The Queen’s preceptors, from her 
fifth year, were Dr. Davys, afterwards 
Bishop of Peterborough—who was held 
in such deep respect by the Duchess of 
Kent that she would not change him 
when her daughter became direct heir 
to the Throne—and the Baroness Lehzen. 
The latter had previously been governess 
to the Princess Feodore, and she was 
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Torquay, Devonport, Plymouth, and the 
Kddystone Lighthouse. The Duchess 
received numerous addresses, and, in 
acknowledging one at Plymouth, she 
made use of observations which furnish 
a good clue to the constitutional prin- 
ciples admirably illustrated in her illus- 
trious daughter’s career. ‘ With the 
desire to preserve the constitutional pre 
rogatives of the Crown,” her Royal 
Ilighness remarked, ‘“ ought to be co- 
ordinate the protection of the people, 
and the encouragement of that principle 
of progressive amelioration .the full 
development of which is not oniy the 
greatest source of advantage to the 
country, but of security to the Throne.” 
While the Emerald was cruising round 
the Isle of Wight, the life of the Princess 
Victoria was placed in great jeopardy. 
A gale sprang up, the decks were swept 
fore and aft, and a sudden squall. took 
the vessel aback, while the topmast snap- 
ped asunder. The pilot, Mr. Saunders, 
sprang to where the Princess was stand- 
ing, lifted her in his arms to a safe posi- 
tion further aft, and the next moment 
the topmast came crashing down where 
the Princess had originally stationed 
herself. But for the pilot’s presence of 
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created a Hanoverian Baroness by 
George IV. She had a strong personal 
influence over the Princess Victoria, who 
described her, many years afterwards, as ‘my dearest, 
kindest friend.” The Baroness knew her Majesty 
from her earliest infancy, and from the Princess’s 
fifth year to her eighteenth she devoted all her 
care and energies to the future Queen of England 
with the most wonderful abnegation of self. The 
Princess had special instructions in dancing, music, 
and drawing, and in all of these she speedily exhibited 
great proficiency. But the Duchess of Kent, being a 
wise woman, did not depend wholly upon books and 
instructors for the expansion of her daughter’s mind. 
She placed a high value upon the observation of people 
and scenery, and with that object travelled a good deal 
with her daughter, visiting many of the chief seats of 
the arts and manufactures in this country, the naval 
ports, the favourite watering-places, and the mansions 
of the nobility. No fewer than ten portraits of her 
Majesty were executed before she attained her eleventh 
year, including a bust by Turnerelli; oil paintings by 
Sir W. Beechey, and Mr. Fowler, of Ramsgate; a marble 
bust by Behnes, and a miniature by Mr. Anthony 
Stewart. The list of the Queen’s accomplishments at 
eleven years of age pointed to anything but superficiality : 
she spoke French and German fluently; could read 
Horace and Virgil; knew something of Greek, and more 
of Italian; and had made some progress in mathematics. 
As all English girls should be, moreover, she was 
instructed in domestic duties; and she afterwards in- 
sisted that this knowledge of the home life and its 
requirements should be communicated to all her own 
daughters. 

Marriages and deaths come in Royal families as in 
all others. The Princess Victoria was early called upon 
to separate from her sister Feodore, who married Prince 
Ernest of Hohenlohe, and went to live in Germany, 
thus leaving a blank at. Kensington Palace. Mortality, 
too, set in amongst the English Royal family. In 1827 
the Duke of York died, thus making the Duke of 
Clarence heir presumptive to the Crown. Three years 





The Infant Princess Victoria Presented to the Ministers of State at Kensington Palace, May 24, 1879, 


could take in the weightier as well as the more glittering 
aspects of Royalty. 

Parliament showed its sense of the excellent up- 
bringing of the Princess Victoria under her mother’s 
care by passing a Regency Bill, appointing the Duchess 
Regent in the event of the King’s death, and until her 
daughter should attain her majority. An additional 
income of £10,000 a year to the £6000 which had 
been voted previously, was likewise granted for the main- 
tenance and education of the Princess. Asa young lady, 
she was now the cynosure of all eyes, and “ the rose and 
expectancy of the State.” She attended the first Drawing- 
room held by Queen Adelaide, and we read that she 
stood by the Queen for three hours, contemplating the 
scene with much dignity and also with much interest. 
She was simply dressed, wearing a frock of English 
blonde over white satin, and she had on a pearl neck- 
lace ; while a diamond aigrette, of simple form, fastened 
the madonna-like braids of her fair hair at the back of 
her head. As a recent writer has remarked, “ We can 
without difficulty call up before us the girlish figure in 
its pure white dress, the soft open face, the fair hair, 
the candid blue eyes, the frank lips slightly apart, 
showing the white pearly teeth. The intelligent 
observation, the remarkable absence of self-consciousness 
and consequent power of self-control and of thought 
for others, which struck all who approached her in the 
great crisis of her history six years afterwards, were 
already conspicuous in the young girl.’’ As the Princess 
was now expected to take part in all the great State 
ceremonies, quite a hubbub arose owing to her absence 
from the Coronation of William IV. All sorts of 
rumours were set afloat in the press; one stating that 
the Duchess of Northumberland, the State governess 
of the Princess, was seeking to give a political bias to 
her education, whilst another report distinctly asserted 
that the Duchess of Kent had refused to attend with 
her daughter. Scandal was allayed when it became 
known that in consequence of the Princess’s somewhat 


mind she must inevitably havé been 
killed. Mr. Saunders was promoted for 
this signal service, and, after his death, provision was 
made for his wife and family. They who have served 
her Majesty in any way have never been forgotten. 

The first public act of the Princess Victoria was the 
presentation of a set of colours to the 89th Regiment of 
Foot at Plymouth. Her father had been a soldier, and 
it was peculiarly graceful that a soldier’s child should 
remember that fact. But as she somewhat nervously 
shrank from addressing the rough-bearded but gallant 
fellows of the 89th, the Duchess delivered the address 
on behalf of her youthful daughter. Life was now very 
busy with the Princess, and we follow her about this time 
to the north of England, where she visited the Earls of 
Harewood and Fitzwilliam, the Archbishop of York, 
and the Duke of Rutland. While at York she attended 
the great musical festival in the glorious Minster, 
when her soul was moved by the vast concord of sweet 
sounds. ‘There is nothing like one of these festivals for 
showing what English sacred musical performances are 
capable of. Amongst other treats which the Princess 
enjoyed was a visit to “‘ Burghley House, by Stamford 
Town,” with its myriad associations from the days of 
the great Cecil down to the incident so beautifully told 
in Lord Tennyson’s poem “'The Lord of Burghley.” 
Then we read of a very solemn act, the confirmation of 
the Princess, which took place in the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s. The Archbishop of Canterbury officiated ; the 
King and Queen .were present, and both the young 
Princess and her mother were deeply affected. On 
the following Sunday the Princess received her first 
communion. 

A very happy year for the Princess Victoria was 
that of 1836, and the last that she was destined to 
spend untrammelled by the cares of State. What 
made it doubly enjoyable was the new pleasure infused 
into it by the arrival of her uncle, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, and his two sons, the Princes Ernest and 
Albert, on a visit to Kensington Palace, in the spring. 
This visit was followed with keen interest by King 













































































































AN EARLY PORTRAIT OF PRINCESS VICTORIA. 
By J. Férn.—[{From the Illustrated London News.] 


Leopold, for he had always looked forward to a union 
between the younger son of the Duke and his beloved 
niece, Victoria. The Princess now saw her future 
husband for the first time. He was a bright, clever, 
good, and handsome young man, who immediately made 
his way with everyone. Simple in nature and manners, 
however, he was. somewhat tried by the arduous public 
ceremonies and the late entertainments he was called 
upon to attend in England. Levées, dinners, concerts, 
and balls followed each other in rapid succession ; but 
not the least interesting occasion upon which Princess 
Victoria and Prince Albert were together during this 
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memorable time was the visit they paid, with the Duke 
of Coburg and the Duchess of Kent, to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, when, for the first time, they heard the 
touching music of the Charity children who filled that 
venerable edifice. While the Coburg Princes were at 
Kensington, their cousin Victoria attained her seven- 
teenth birthday; and the event did not pass without 
recognition. Already the younger of the knightly 
German youths and the hope of England were being 
strangely drawn towards each other. When t*e visitors 
returned to their native land, they left many wew and 
awakened interests behind them. 





THE QUEEN ON THE MORNING OF HER ACCESSION, JUNE 20, 1837. 
By Miss Costello.—[From the Illustrated London News.] 


But the times were not altogether halcyon for the 
Duchess of Kent. The King could be, and occasionally 
was, very rude to her ; and, if we are to believe Greville, 
he never showed to less advantage than when he received 
the Duchess and her daughter at Windsor Castle, on 
Aug. 21 in this year. It was his Majesty’s birthday ; 
and, after he had proposed Princess Augusta’s health, 
he said, “And now, given the health of 
the oldest I will give that of the youngest member 
of the Royal family. I know the interest which the 
public feel about her, and, although I have not seen so 
much of her as I could haye wished, I take no less 
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QUEEN VICTORIA OPENING HER FIRST PARLIAMENT, NOVEMBER 20, 1837. 




















































































































interest in her, and the more I do see of her, both in 
public and private, the greater pleasure it will give me.” 
But the King’s demeanour towards the Duchess was 
such that she resolved to leave the Castle the same 
evening; and it was only after much persuasion that 
she was prevailed upon to remain. 

Next year witnessed a very joyous celebration, for on 
May 24, 1837, Princess Victoria attained her legal 
majority. She was serenaded in the old-fashioned style, 
at seven o’clock in the morning, by a band of musicians, 
whose notes, we will hope, were as harmonious as their 
feelings were loyal. Later on came birthday visits, and 
presents, including the gift of a magnificent pianoforte, 
valued at two hundred guineas, from the King. At 
Kensington a white silk flag was flown, with * Victoria ”’ 
emblazoned upon it in sky-blue letters. Flags innu- 
merable floated elsewhere, while bells clashed out their 
merry peals in every London and suburban parish. 
There was a grand State ball at St. James’s Palace in 
the evening, when, for the first time, the Duchess of 
Kent saw her beloved child take precedence of herself. 
Illuminations and rejoicings were the order of the day 
in every part of the Empire ; for somehow this charming 
and unsophisticated Princess had already entwined 
herself round the affections of the British people. 
For several days after the Princess attained her majority, 
congratulatory addresses continued to be received by the 
Duchess and her daughter: and in acknowledging that 
from the Corporation of London, the Duchess of Kent 
said she had never failed to impress upon her child, as 
the first earthly duty of a constitutional Sovereign, the 
necessity of gaining by her conduct the respect and 
affection of the people. The Princess herself, in a 
charming manner, and with her winning countenance 
covered by maiden blushes, also thanked the Lord Mayor 
and the other City Fathers for their kindness, assuring 
them that her mother had expressed all her feelings. Thus 
had passed the first and second stages of the Princess's 
life. Childhood had passed into maidenhood, and maiden- 
hood was now opening out into womanhood. Life must 
indeed have seemed strange to her as she endeavoured 
to pierce its thick veil, and to anticipate what the 
coming years had in store for her. Whenever that dim 
future should be unravelled, it must necessarily in God’s 
providence, if her life were spared, bring to her weighty 
cares—cares enough to dim the gilding of the earthly 
Crown, if it were not that she had been taught to rely, 
in all the stress of trouble and sorrow which might over- 
take her, upon the unfailing love and power of Him 
who is the King of Kings and the Lord of Lords. 


II. 
P.ILLIAM IV. 


lay dying 
at Windsor. He 
was. seized with 
hay fever on the 
very day his niece 







attained her ma- 
jority, and could 
not shake off its 
effects. Great diffi- 
culty in breathing, 
and other serious 
symptoms, super- 


vened, and although 
there was a little 
improvement five 
days before his 
death, the doctors 
gave no real hope, and he 
expired at twelve minutes past 
two on the morning of June 
20. He had borne his suffer- 
ings with great patience and resignation, and “ nothing 
in his life became him like the leaving of it.” 

The King being dead, there was mounting in hot 
haste at Windsor; for, though as yet ignorant of the 
fact, the young maiden calmly sleeping in Kensington 
Palace was now Queen of England, and she must be 
apprised of the news at the earliest moment. There is 
no interregnum, even for a moment, in the succession 
to the British Throne. ‘ The King is dead; God save 
the Queen!” So before daybreak the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Howley), the Lord Chamberlain (the 
Marquis of Conyngham), the Master of the Horse (the 
Earl of Albemarle), and Sir Henry Halford, the late 
King’s physician, started from Windsor, and posted to 
As the carriage drew up at Kensington 
hour of five. A 
‘asant gossip of the time, Miss Wynn, tells of the 


1 
Ji 
lifficulties 


Kensington. 
Palace, the clocks gave out the 
] 
( 


the great dignitaries encountered before 
they could announce their tidings. She avers that 


they knocked, and rang, and thumped for a con- 
siderable time before they could rouse the porter 
at the gate. When they had got through the 


+ 


gate, they were again kept waiting in the court- 


yard. At length they were turned into one of the 
lower rooms, but here they seemed forgotten by every- 


body. “They rang the bell, and desired that the 
attendant of the Princess Victoria might be sent to 
inform her Royal Highness that they requested an 
audience on business of importance. — After another 
delay, and another ringing to inquire the cause, the 
attendant was summoned, who stated that the Princess 
was in such a sweet sleep that she could not venture to 
disturb her. They then said, ‘ We are come on business 
of State to the Queen, and eyen her sleep must give 
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way to that.’ It did; and, to prove that she did not 
keep them waiting, in a few minutes she came into the 
room in a loose white night-gown and shawl, her night- 
‘ap thrown off, and her hair falling upon her shoulders ; 
her feet in slippers, tears in her eyes, but perfectly 
collected and dignified.””’ When the Archbishop in- 
formed her of her accession to the Throne, the news 
overpowered her for a moment; but, recovering herself, 
the Princess entreated his Grace to pray for her, and 
they knelt down together. It must have been a touch- 
ing and a tender sight, and this dependence upon the 
Supreme augured well for the reign of the youthful 
Queen. Her first act after the departure of the Arch- 
bishop and the officers of State was a tribute to her 
Majesty’s solicitude and kindness of heart. She wrote 
an affectionate letter of condolence to her aunt, the 
bereaved widow of King William, and addressed it, as 
usual, to “* Her Majesty the Queen.” Being reminded 
by one of her attendants that she herself was now 
Queen of England, she replied, ** Yes; but the widowed 
Queen is not to be reminded of that fact first by me.” 
Lord Melbourne hastily issued summonses to the 
Privy Council at nine o’clock for a meeting to be held 
at eleven, and at that hour her Majesty’s first Privy 
Council assembled at Kensington Palace. How would 
the girl-Queen behave? Greville says that this question 
was asked by everybody, because of her extreme youth 
and inexperience, and the ignorance of the world con- 
cerning her. Although such scant notice had been 
given, there was a considerable assemblage at the Palace. 
The Queen first received the two Royal Dukes, Cumber- 
land and Sussex, the two Archbishops, the Chancellor, 
and Melbourne, in an adjoining room. ‘Then she 
followed them to the full Council. It was soon seen 
that she had learnt her State lesson well from the Prime 
Minister. ‘*She bowed to the Lords,’’ writes Greville, 
“took her seat, and then read her speech in a clear, 
distinct, and audible voice, and without any appearance 
of fear or embarrassment.”’ The speech, or declaration, 
first referred to the loss the nation had sustained by the 
death of the King, and then touched upon the awful 
responsibility that had devolved upon herself, in view 
of which she placed her firm reliance upon the wisdom 
of Parliament, and upon the loyalty and affection of her 
people. This first State utterance of the Queen thus 
concluded—* Educated in England, under the tender 
and enlightened care of a most affectionate mother, I 
have learned from my infancy to respect and love the 
constitution of my native country. It will be my 
increasing study to maintain the Reformed religion as 
by law established, securing at the same time to 
all the full enjoyment of religious liberty; and I 
shall steadily protect the rights, and promote to 
the utmost of my power the happiness and welfare, 


of all classes of my subjects.”  Greville’s account 
continues that her Majesty “was quite plainly 
dressed, and in mourning. After she had read her 
speech, and taken and signed the oath for the 


of the Church of Scotland, the Privy Coun- 
cillors were sworn—the two toyal Dukes first, by 
themselves; and as these two old men, her uncles, 
knelt before her, swearing allegiance and kissing her 
hand, I saw her blush up to the eyes, as if she felt the 
contrast between their civil and natural relations; and 
this was the only sign of emotion which she evinced. 
Her manner to them was very graceful and engaging: 
she kissed them both, and rose from her chair and 
ioved towards the Duke of Sussex, who was farthest 
from her, and too infirm to reach her. She seemed rather 
bewildered at the multitude of men who were sworn, and 
who came, one after another, to kiss her hand; but she 
did not speak to anybody, nor did she make the slightest 
difference in her manner, or show any in her countenance, 
to any individual of any rank, station, or party. I par- 
ticularly watched her when Melbourne and the Ministers, 
and the Duke of Wellington and Peel, approached her. 
She went through the whole ceremony—occasionally 
looking at Melbourne for instruction, when she had any 
doubt what to do, which hardly ever occurred—with 
perfect calmness and self-possession, but at the same 
time with a graceful modesty and propriety particularly 
interesting and ingratiating.” Lord Campbell was quite 
in raptures over the deportment of the young Queen. As 
he justly said, “‘ Considering that she was the only female 
in the room, and that she had no one about her with whom 
she was familiar, no human being was ever placed in a 
more trying situation.’ Yet, under this severe ordeal, 
she behaved with exquisite dignity and grace; and, 
while modest, sorrowful, and dejected, she was also 
calm, composed, and firm. This deeply interesting scene 
of the Queen’s first Council has furnished a theme for 
more than one pencil, but the representation of it which 
has acquired far more fame than the rest is the painting 
by Sir David Wilkie. As the Queen, in first signing her 
name as Sovereign, simply wrote Victoria, this neces- 
sitated the alteration of a great number of State 
documents, which had been made out in the names of 
Alexandrina Victoria. Her Majesty wished it to be 
understood that her style and title would be that which 
is now known all over the world, Victoria. 

sy the operation of the Salic law, the Kingdom of 
Hanover now became separated from that of Great 
Britain, and the Duke of Cumberland succeeded to the 
Throne of the former. 

The formal proclamation of the Princess Victoria as 
Queen of England was made in the courtyard of St. 
James’s Palace on June 21. St. James’s is a building 
familiar to Londoners, and, like Kensington Palace, it is 
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constructed of brick. Many reminiscences attach to it, 
and as a Royal residence 1t goes back as far as the days 
of Henry VIII. Charles I. was taken to St. James’s as 
a prisoner, and was conveyed from thence to Whitehall 
to undergo his trial. Here he received the last 
Sacrament, and bade farewell to his children ; and from 
St. James’s also he went to the scaffold. The wife of 
George II. died here under pathetic circumstances, and 
many State ceremonials have taken place within the 
Palace. But there never was a more auspicious event 
in the history of St. James’s than the proclamation of 
the young Queen. All the avenues to the Palace were 
arly blocked by loyal spectators, the quadrangle was 
densely crowded, and even the parapets presented a 
mass of living humanity. The burly agitator, Daniel 
O’Connell, was the most conspicuous figure amongst 
those who had come out to welcome their Sovereign, 
and his stentorian tones were heard more than 
once during the proceedings. As soon as_ the 
Queen made her appearance at the window of the 
tapestried ante-room, she was received with deafening 
cheers. Standing between Lords Melbourne and Lans- 
downe, she looked fatigued and pale; but we are told 
that she returned the repeated cheers with which she 
was greeted with remarkable ease and dignity. She was 
dressed in deep mourning, with a white tippet, white 
cuffs, and a border of white lace under a small black 
bonnet, which was placed far back on her head, 
exhibiting her light hair in front, simply parted over the 
forehead. The Duchess of Kent was similarly attired. 
Heralds and pursuivants, richly dight, were in the court- 
yard, eight officers-of-arms on horseback bearing massive 
silver maces. ‘hen there were sergeant-trumpeters, 
drum-majors, men pertaining to the Earl Marshal’s 
office, &c., all in brilliant uniforms. Garter Principal 
King-at-Arms having taken his station in the court- 
-ard, the Duke of Norfolk, as Earl Marshal of England, 
read the proclamation containing the official announce- 
ment of the demise of King William IV., and the con- 
sequent accession of Queen Alexandrina Victoria, ** to 
whom we acknowledge all faith and constant obedience, 
with all humble and hearty affection, beseeching God, 
by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to bless the Royal 
Princess Alexandrina Victoria with long and happy years 
to reign. God save the Queen!” A ringing shout 
followed the proclamation; the band struck up the 
National Anthem ; and the park and Tower guns boomed 
forth the joyful tidings. It was noticed that the Queen 
was so much moved during the ceremony that she shed 
tears, and this touching incident formed the subject of 
a beautiful poem by Mrs. Browning. I have room only 
for the last stanza :— 
God bless thee, weeping Queen, 
With blessings more divine, 
And fill with better love than earth 
That tender heart of thine; 
That when the thrones of earth shall be 
As low as graves brought down, 
A Pierced Hand may give to thee 
The crown which angels shout to sce. 
Thou wilt not weep 
To wear that heavenly crown. 

Amongst the many private greetings which reached 
the Sovereign was one from Prince Albert. The cousins 
were frequently in each other’s thoughts. ‘ Now you 
are Queen of the mightiest land of Europe,” the Prince 
wrote; ‘in your hand lies the happiness of millions. 
May Heaven assist you and strengthen you with its 
strength in that high but difficult task. I hope that 
your reign may be long, happy, and glorious, and that 
your efforts may be rewarded by the thankfulness and 
love of your subjects.” Weighty indeed was the 
responsibility which rested upon the young Queen, but 
she entered on her lofty duties in a grave and yet 
cheerful spirit. When the Prime Minister apologised 
for the number of State documents he first took to her, 
her Majesty replied, “* My Lord, the attention required 
from me is only a change of occupation. I have not 
hitherto had a life of leisure, for you know well I had 
not long left off my lessons.” While full of the cares 
of State, the Queen sent a copy of the Psalms of David 
to the bed-ridden daughter of an old and faithful 
servant of her father, named Hillman. There was a 
marker in the book, worked by her Majesty’s own hand, 
and it was placed at the forty-first Psalm, with a request 
that the sufferer would read it, and expressing the hope 
that its perusal might give peace to her mind. This 
incident is typical of others which have made her 
Majesty beloved by her subjects. ant 

“The Queen’s accession brought with it a change of 
home. Kensington Palace was not relinquished without 
deep emotion, for it was crowded with the happy 
memories of her Majesty’s childhood and youth. But 
the Monarch must now be installed in Buckingham 
Palace, that stately mansion which had been bought by 
George II. from the Duke of Buckingham. At the 
Queen’s first Levée, held at the Palace, upwards of two 
thousand gentlemen were present, and the crowd was so 
tremendous that ** diamond buckles were broken and lost, 
orders and other decorations torn from their wearers, 
and officers deprived of their epaulettes without the 
ceremony of a court-martial.” The same interest attended 
the ceremony of the Dissolution of Parliament on 
July 17. The cheering along the whole route of the 
procession, from Buckingham Palace to Westminster, 
was most vehement. The scene in the House of Lords 
when the Queen entered was brilliant and dazzling in 
the extreme. On ascending the throne and taking her 
seat, her Majesty was deeply moved at being the central 
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sun of all this splendour, and her emotion was plainly 
discernible in the rapid heavings of her bosom. But she 
read her Speech deliberately and with great clearness 
of enunciation. Her voice, which was very sweet, 
was heard all over the House, and her demeanour 
was characterised by a natural grace and modest self- 
possession. Charles Sumner said he never heard any- 
thing better read in his life than the Royal Speech ; 
and Fanny Kemble bore similar testimony. 

In August the Queen took possession of Windsor 
Castle, and on the 28th of the following month held a 
grand review of the troops in the Home Park. Ladies 
will be interested in learning that she wore a half- 
military dress—that is, a tight jacket with deep lappels, 
the blue riband of the Garter across one shoulder, and 
the star of the Order on her breast, a stock-like black 
neckerchief with stiff folds, and on her head a round 
high fat cap. On Nov. 9 she went in State to dine 
with the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall. The Royal 
train and that of the nobility and other guests num- 
bered two hundred carriages. London kept holiday, 
and the streets were crowded to excess. Her Majesty, 
according to contemporary reports, was quite overcome 
with emotion at the generous and enthusiastic outburst 
of loyalty which greeted her along the whole route. 
At Temple Bar the Queen was met by the Lord Mayor, 
and, in front of St. Paul’s, the boys of Christ’s Hospital 
presented her with an address and sang the National 
Anthem. The interior of the Guildhall, with the lavish 
display of gold and the splendid decorations, was like a 
scene from the “ Arabian Nights.” The young Queen 
wore a dinner dress of pink and silver, over which were 
thrown the Riband and Order of the Garter with the 
George appended; and she had, besides a diamond 
tiara, a stomacher of brilliants and diamond earrings. 
She was supported by the Dukes of Sussex and 
Cambridge, and the Duchesses of Kent, Gloucester, 
Cambridge, and Sutherland. For the last-named lady 
she had already begun to cherish that deep affection 
which lasted through life. Her Majesty drank the 
health of the Lord Mayor in sherry which was stated 
to be 120 years old. She went through the whole 
ceremony with such dignity and grace that the 
Baroness Bunsen said, “ The Queen has Royal strength 
of nerve.” Sir David Wilkie, who was received by 
the Queen about this time, thus describes her :—** She 
is eminently beautiful, her features nicely formed, her 
skin smooth, her hair worn close to her face in a most 
simple way, glossy. and clean-looking. Her manner, 
thouzh trained to act the Sovereign, is yet simple and 
natural. She has all the decision, thought, and self- 
possession of a Queen of older years, has all the 
buoyancy of youth, and from the smile to the un- 
restrained laugh, is a perfect child. While I was there 
she was sitting to Pistrucci for her coin, and to Hayter 
for a picture for King Leopold.” As a_ proof of her 
strong regard for honour and integrity, the Queen paid 
her father’s debts from her first year’s income, and 
from her second she discharged those which the Duchess 
of Kent had incurred in meeting the innumerable heavy 
calls made upon her as the Duke’s widow, and also as 
the mother of the future Sovereign. 

‘ Her Majesty opened her first Parliament on Nov. 20, 
and made the usual declaration against the Pope and 
the Church of Rome. Three days after the House of 
Commons assembled the question of the Civil List was 
debated. Other Sovereigns had not only possessed 
considerable personal property, but had enjoyed the 
revenues of Hanover, which no longer came to the 
{nglish Sovereign. The yearly sum of £385,000 was 
therefore yoted for the support of the Queen and her 
household, and the income of the Duchess of Kent 
was raised from £22,000 to £30,000 per annum. ‘Two 
days before Christmas her Majesty went in State to 
the Ilouse of Lords, and gave her assent to the Civil 
List Act. 

The great event of the year 1838 was the Queen’s 
Coronation, which took place in Westminster Abbey on 
June 28, amid circumstances of great pomp and splendour. 
The metropolis had never been so crowded within the 
memory of man as it was on that day, for streams of 
people came pouring in from the country for several days 
before that fixed for the grand and solemn ceremony. 
It seemed as though the suburbs had entirely emptied 
themselves of their residents. Contemporary accounts, 
to which I am, of course, indebted for the following 
description, state that as early as six o’clock on the 
morning of the 28th throngs of pedestrians, all in 
holiday attire, were to be seen converging from various 
Jines on one point. <A brigade of the Royal Horse 
Artillery bivouacked in St. James’s Park all night; and 
their ardour was not damped by a shower which fell in 
the morning. From Hyde Park Corner to the Abbey 
there was not a house from which a view of the pageant 
could be got that had not its scaffolding or its over- 
crowded balcony. It was the same with the clubs and 
the mansions of the aristocracy all along the route. 
Seats for the interior of the Abbey were sold on the 
eve of the ceremony at twenty guineas each; while 
some enterprising gentlemen forged orders of admission, 
and against these the Karl Marshal issued due warning. 
At eight o’clock, Piccadilly, St. James’s-street, Charing- 
cross, and the adjacent thoroughfares presented one 
entire mass of human beings ; yet good order every- 
where prevailed, and there was little inconvenience from 
overpressure. ‘Two hours before the procession began 
to move, St. James’s Park and the Green ‘Park were 
studded with people, and the space round Buckingham 





Palace was a living mass. The spectators had plenty 
of colour upon which to feast their eyes, for they were 
able to witness the marshalling of the pageant. First 
‘ame the Life Guards, then the Blues, and these were 
succeeded by the Foot Guards, the Royal Scottish 
Archers (with their Captain General, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, resplendent in green and gold), the Yeomen 
of the Guard, all ruffed and starched, &c. 

At ten o'clock the guns boomed, the Imperial 
standard was hoisted, and her Majesty emerged from 
the Palace and entered the State carriage. ‘The pro- 
cession then began its march, leading off with the 
carriages of the Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers, 
followed by those of the members of the Royal family, 
the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Gloucester, the 
Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, and the Duke of 
Sussex. Then came her Majesty’s carriages, twelve in 
number, each conveying two ladies and two gentlemen, 
and drawn by six prancing steeds. These were succeeded 
by the State coach, drawn by eight cream-coloured 
horses, attended by a yeoman of the guard at each 
wheel, and two footmen at each door. With the Queen 
was seated the Duchess of Sutherland, Mistress of the 
Robes. All the way to the Abbey, whenever a glimpse 
of the Sovereign was obtained, the cheering was 
tremendous. ‘The two persons who received most 
applause after her were, respectively, victor and van- 
quished, the Duke of Wellington and Marshal Soult. 
The carriage of the latter was so gorgeous that the 
public were divided in their interest between the 





Princess Victoria and her Mother at Breakfast in the 
Gardens of Kensington Palace, 


vehicle and its owner. It was beautiful to note how 
deeply affected the Queen was by the enthusiasm of her 
people ; and she again and again turned to the Duchess 
of Sutherland either to conceal or to express her emotion. 

The interior of the Abbey presented a magnificent 
spectacle, crowded as it was with the aristocracy, the 
wealth, and the intellect of Great Britain. In the midst 
of the glittering phalanx were a few literary spirits. 
Harriet Martineau was there, as also was Thomas 
Campbell: for, having thought that a place which boasted 
a Poets’ Corner could spare a corner for a poct, the 
author of “The Pleasures of Hope” had written for a 
seat and had obtained one. At twelve o’clock, or there- 
abouts, the grand procession began to enter the choir. 
After the Princes and Princesses of the blood Royal 
came the great officers of State, bearing their staffs and 
swords ; and three Bishops—my Lords of Bangor, Win- 
chester, and London—with the patina, the bible, and 
the chalice. Then appeared the Queen, having the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells and the Bishop of Durham on 
either hand, and attired m her Royal robe of crimson 
velvet, furred with ermine and bordered with gold lace, 
wearing the collars of her orders, and having on her 
head a circlet of gold. ler train was borne by eight 
beautiful young ladies, representing the flower of 
England’s nobility. Her Majesty looked extremely 
well, and was very animated. ‘The scene within the 
choir was most dazzling, all the Ambassadors being 
magnificently attired. Prince Esterhazy was especially 
noticeable, seeing that his dress, down to his very boot- 
heels, sparkled with diamonds. The Turkish Ambas- 
sador was so bewildered by the scene that he paused in 
astonishment, unable for some time to proceed to his 
allotted place. As the Queen moved towards the centre 
of the choir, the anthem “I was glad” was sung; after 
which the Westminster boys chanted “ Vivat Victoria 
Regina!” Kneeling on a faldstool, her Majesty engaged 
for a few moments in private prayer, and then proceeded 
to take her seat. ‘The Coronation ceremony began with 
the recognition, the Archbishop of Canterbury making the 
following declaration four times, turning to the east, west, 
north, and south corners of the Abbey:—* Sirs, I here 
present unto you Queen Victoria, the undoubted Queen of 
this realm; wherefore, all you who are come this day to do 
your homage, are you willing to do the same?” In 
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every case the recognition was followed by loud ord 
repeated acclamations of “ God save Queen Victoria 
Her Majesty then made her offerings at the altar, auc 
after a prayer from the Archbishop, the religious 
service began. The Litany was read by the Bishops of 
Worcester and St. David’s, the Communion service by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops cf 
Rochester and Carlisle, and the sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of London from 2 Chron. xxxiv. 31 
where the young King of Israel resolves to walk after 
the Lord, and to keep His commandments and His 
testimonies and statutes. The oath was then admin- 
istered by the Archbishop, and her Majesty, laying her 
right hand upon the Gospels in the Bible, said, kneel- 
ing: “The things which I have herebefore promised 
I will perform and keep. So help me, God!” The 
anointing followed. The Queen sat in the famous chair 
of King Edward the Confessor, which had beneath it 
the celebrated stone from Scone Palace, upon which 
the ancient Kings of Scotland were crowned. The 
Archbishop anointed the head and hands of the Queen, 
marking them in the form of a cross, and using the old 
formula, “Be thou anointed with holy oil, as kings, 
priests, and prophets were anointed,” &c. After the 
anointing came the blessing. Then the spurs were 
presented by the Lord Chamberlain, and the sword of 
State by Viscount Melbourne, who, however, according 
to custom, redeemed it with a hundred shillings, and 
carried it during the rest of the ceremony. Next came 
the investing with the Royal robe, the delivery of the 
orb, and the investiture per annulum et Laculum—the 
ring and sceptre. 

The act of crowning succeeded. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury took the crown from the Dean of West- 
minster, consecrated it, and blessed it with prayer. His 
Grace then placed it reverently upon the Queen’s head, 
and immediately afterwards there arose from every part 
of the sacred edifice a loud and enthusiastic shout cf 
“God Save the Queen!”’ Hats and handkerchiefs were 
waved, the Peers and Peeresses put on their coroncts, 
the Bishops their caps, and the Kings-of-Arms their 
crowns. Mingling with the plaudits of the people were 
heard the sounding of trumpets and the beating of 
drums. The moment was glorious and magnificent. 

Soon as the Royal brow received the crown, 

And Majesty put all her glories on, 

Straight on a thousand coronets we gaze— 

Straight all around was one Imperial blaze. 
Outside was heard the booming of the Tower and park 
guns. When peace had been restored within, the Arch- 
bishop pronounced the exhortation and the benediction, 
and the “ Te Deum” was sung by the choir. Then came a 
singular part of the ceremony—the Enthronement. Her 
Majesty was enthroned, or “ lifted,” into the chair of 
homage, being surrounded by Archbishops, Bishops, 
and Peers. His Grace of Canterbury knelt and did 
homage for himself and other Lords Spiritual, who all 
kissed the Queen’s hand. The Dukes of Sussex and 
Cambridge, removing their coronets, did homage with 
this formula: “I do become your liege man of life and 
limb, and of earthly worship, and faith and truth I will 
bear unto you, to live and die, against all manner 
of folks. So help me, God!’”? The Queen was very 
affectionate towards her uncles, who touched the crown 
upon her head, kissed her left cheek, and then retired. 
It is not surprising, perhaps, that her Majesty waived on 
this occasion the ancient right of every Peer to kiss the 
Sovereign on the cheek, upon his or her coronation. 
Harriet Martineau, who was present in the Abbey, says 
of this part of the ceremonial :— The homage was as 
pretty a sight as any—trains of Peers touching her 
crown, and then kissing her hand. It was in the midst 
of that process that poor Lord Rolle’s disaster sent a 
shock through the whole assemblage. The large, infirm 
old man was held up by two Peers, and had nearly 
reached the Royal footstool when he slipped through 
the hands of his supporters, and rolled over and over 
down the steps, lying at the bottom coiled up in his 
robes. He was instantly lifted up; and he tried 
again and again, amidst shouts of admiration of 
his valour. ‘The Queen at length spoke to Loré 
Melbourne, who stood at her shoulder, and he bowed 
approval; on which she rose, leaned forward, and held 
out her hand to the old man, dispensing with his touch- 
ing the crown. He was not hurt; and his self-quizzing 
on his misadventure was as brave as his misadventure a’ 
the time. : 

“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” Shak- 
speare assures us; and if the Queen had been compelled 
constantly to wear that in which she was crowned she 
would have found the saying of the poet true in more 
senses than one. It was not only magnificent, but 
weighty; for although, in the latter respect, it could 
not compete with the old crown, it still weighed 
upwards of three pounds. Her Majesty’s crown con- 
sisted of diamonds, pearls, rubies, sapphires, ard 
emeralds, set in silver and gold ; it had a crimson velvet 
cap with ermine border, and was lined with white silk. 
The jewels comprised in the crown were as follows :— 
one large ruby, irregularly polished; one large broad 
spread sapphire, sixteen sapphires, eleven emeralds, four 
rubies, 1363 brilliant diamonds, 1273 rose diamonds, 
147 table diamonds, four drop-shaped pearls, and 273 
other pearls. The large ruby above mentioned was 
worn in the helmet of Henry V. at the battle of 
Agincourt ; it was now set in the centre of a diamond 
Maltese cross. The value of the precious stones in her 
Majesty’s crown— exclusive of this ruby, which 13 
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MARRBIAGH OF QUEEN VICTORIA AND PRINCE ALBERT AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE, FEBRUARY 10, 1840. 
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priceless—was £112,760. During the homage cere- 
mony the Earl of Surrey, treasurer of the household, 
threw coronation medals, in silver, about the choir and 
lower galleries, and they were scrambled for with great 
eagerness by the distinguished spectators, high-born 
ladies manifesting equal interest in the contest with the 
gentlemen. 

The homage having ended, the choir sang the 
anthem, ‘ This is the day which the Lord hath made.’ 
The Queen then received the two sceptres with the 
cross and the dove from the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Richmond ; the drums beat, the trumpets sounded, and 
the whole assembly shouted ‘God save Queen Victoria!” 
Her Majesty next proceeded to the altar, where she 
made her offerings and received the sacrament. The 
coup d'eil at this point in the august ceremony has been 
preserved in Leslie’s painting, executed at the command 
of the Queen. At the close of the communion service 
the Archbishop of Canterbury pronounced the final 
blessing, and the choir then sang Handel’s grand and 
sonorous anthem “ Hallelujah! for the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth.”” The Queen then left the throne 
and passed into King Edward’s Chapel, where she was 
disrobed of her imperial robe of State, and arrayed in 
her Royal robe of purple velvet. She 1fext proceeded 
to the west door of the Abbey, and the ceremony havi 2 
now terminated, the procession re-formed and passed forth, 
shortly before four o'clock, in its original order. On the 
return journey, however, the Royal and noble personages 
wore their coronets, and the Queen her crown, so that 
the effect was splendid in the extreme; while the 
immense crowd, on that warm June day, was as 
enthusiastic as ever in its demonstrations of loyalty. 

London was indeed beside itself for joy for several 
days. There was a fair in Hyde Park, extending over 
four days, and intended for the people at large: fez 
those more fortunately cireumstanced had their private 
balls, gatherings, and feasts. On the second day of the 
festivities, the young Queen appeared in person among her 
poorer subjects in Hyde Park. The area occupied by 
the fair extended from near the margin of the 
Serpentine to within a short distance of Grosvenor 
Gate. Besides stalls for the saie of all kinds of fancy 
goods, &c., there were theatres, taverns, and an endless 
variety of exhibitions. On the evening of the Coronation, 
all the theatres, and most of the other places of amuse- 
ment, were opened free by her Majesty’s command ; 
and the best feature of the enjoyments and festivities 
which everywhere abounded was the orderliness and 
good conduct of the populace, which called forth the 
admiration of foreigners. The provincial towns emulated 
the example of London and kept high holiday ; in fact, 
the whole nation exhibited such an outburst of loyalty 
as had never been witnessed within living memory. 
For the coronation ceremony the coitntry was certainly 
not called upon to pay dearly. The whole expenses 
amounted to only £69,421, as compared with £258,000 
for the coronation expenses of George IV. 
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HE King of the 
3elgians was 
anxious that his 





niece, the maiden 
Queen of England, 
should not long con- 
tinue to wield the 
sceptre without the 
support and counsel 
which only a hus- 
&> band had a right to 
Nass give. Her Majesty 
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mi also felt the diffi- 
DR SN . . 
/es4 culties surrounding 


her lofty position. 
She has left it on 
record that “a 
worse school for a young girl, or 
one more detrimental to all 
natural feeling and _ affection, 
cannot well be imagined than 
the position of a Queen at eighteen, with- 
= out experience, and without a husband to 

guide and support her. This the Queen 
can state from painful experience; and she thanks God 
that none of her dear daughters are exposed to such 
danger.” At the same time, the Queen thought of the 
nation as well as herself ; and, although she knew that it 
was the dearest wish of heruncle’s heart to see her married 
to her cousin, Prince Albert, she decided that they were 
still too young for marriage, and that it would be better 
for him to have a little more time to perfect his English 
education. Accordingly, Prince Albert went upon his 
travels in Southern Europe, accompanied by his and 
the Queen’s faithful and attached friend Baron Stockmar, 
and Sir Francis Seymour. 

Meanwhile, her Majesty continued to fulfil her 
arduous State dutics. How deeply she felt them at 
times is proved by a touching anecdote relating to the 
first death-warrant she was called upon to sign. <A soldier 
had been condemned to death for desertion: and the 
Queen pleaded long with the Duke of Wellington for his 
life, but apparently in vain. At last, the veteran Duke said, 
“Though he is certainly a very bad soldier, having 
deserted three times, some witnesses spoke for his 
character, and, for aight I know to the contrary. he 
may be a good man.” ‘Oh, thank you for that, a 


thousand times!” exclaimed the Queen, and with a 
hand trembling with emotion she hastily wrote 
“* Pardoned ” across the paper. Her Majesty found an 
admirable adviser in all State matters in Lord Mel- 
bourne. He was considerate, deferential, and yet 
almost fatherly in his kindness; and it is to his ever- 
lasting credit that he never attempted to sway the 
Queen’s feelings in his own favour, or to embitter them 
against his political opponents. The result was that 
her Majesty gave him her trust, frankly and fully. In 
private matters the Queen relied upon the devoted 


service of her old governess, the Baroness Lehzen. But 
the path of sovereignty is ever a thorny one. Within 
a year of her Majesty’s Coronation an_ incident 


occurred which gave rise to some inflammatory language 
on the part of the Conservatives. This episode was the 
famous * Bedchamber Plot.” Lord Melbourne, having 
been defeated on the question of the Government of 
Jamaica, resigned office. Sir Robert Peel was sent for, and 
undertook to forma Ministry; but he asked, as public 
evidence of the Queen’s confidence, for the dismissal 
of certain ladies related to members of the late 
Ministry, who held high appointments in her Majesty’s 
household. The Queen wrote to Sir Robert in 
reply that she could not consent “to a course 
which she conceived to be contrary to usage, and was 
repugnant to her feelings.” A deadlock ensued. The 
people generally applauded the Queen for her natural and 
outspoken sincerity; but the Whig Ministers came. in 
for considerable odium on the part of their opponents. 
Eventually the “ plot”? ended by the recall of Lord 
Melbourne and his late colleagues. This year, 1839, how- 
ever, was marked by a much pleasanter circumstance 
than the one I have narrated, and which, in its effects, 
has had a wide-reaching influence upon the happiness 
of the people. I refer to the passing of that Act of 
Parliament which established the penny post. 

But the Queen’s position only made King Leopold 
the more anxious to see her happily married, and early 
in October, 1839, he sent over Prince Albert, and his 
elder brother Prince Ernest, on a visit to this country. 
They bore a letter to the Queen, in which the King 
said, ‘* They are good and honest creatures, deserving 
your kindness, and not pedantic, but really sensible and 
trustworthy.”” The Princes arrived at Windsor on 
the 10th, and received a most cordial and affectionate 
welcome from the Queen. Prince Albert was the 
second son of Ernest I., Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
and the Princess Louise, daughter of the Duke of 
Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg. He was born at the Rosenau, near 
Coburg, a charming summer residence belonging to the 
Duke, on August 26, 1819, so that he was just three 
months younger than his cousin and future bride. Both 
the Coburg Princes were tall and manly in figure and 
deportment, but Prince Albert was eminently handsome. 
“There was also in his countenance a gentleness of 
expression, and a peculiar sweetness in his smile, with a 
look of deep thought and high intelligence in his clear 
blue eye and expansive forehead that added a charm to 
the impression he produced in those who saw him far 


beyond that derived from mere regularity or beauty - 


of features.” This happy stay at Windsor ended in the 
betrothal of the Queen. How it all came about was as 
follows :—On Oct. 15 the Queen sent for Prince Albert 
to her room, and as from her position she was 
different from other women, and must herself make the 
proposal of marriage, after some conversation on various 
subjects, her Majesty made known her wishes. There 
was strong mutual love, however, and, in writing to 
Baron Stockmar, the Prince described the day of his 
engagement as one of the happiest m his life. The 
Queen herself, nevertheless, felt that her cousin was 
giving up a great deal for her sake, and wrote in her 
journal: ** How I will strive to make him feel as little 
as possible the great sacrifice he has made! I told him it 
was a great sacrifice on his part, but he would not allow 
it.”’ The Queen communicated the joyful intelligence 
to King Leopold, but enjoined upon him and Duke 
Ernest the necessity of secrecy until her determination 
should be made known to Parliament. When Lord 
Melbourne was apprised of the news by her Majesty, 
he said he was glad of it, and that it would be well 
received; adding quite paternally, “ You will be much 
more comfortable; for a woman cannot stand alone for 
any time, in whatever position she may be.” In 
announcing to the Privy Council her intention to ally 
herself in marriage with Prince Albert, the Queen 
emphatically declared her belief that the alliance would, 
“by the blessing of God, secure her domestic happiness, 
and serve the best interests of her country.” 

The Queen and Prince saw a good deal of each 
other during the stay of the cousins at Windsor, and on 
Noy. 1 the Royal lovers were present at a review of the 
2nd Battalion of the Rifle Brigade in the Home Park. 
Her Majesty thus wrote of the review in her journal :— 
“At ten minutes to twelve I set off in my Windsor 
uniform and cap, on my old charger ‘ Leopold,’ with 
my beloved Albert, looking so handsome in his uniform, 
on my right, and Sir John Macdonald, the Adjutant- 
General, on my left. . A horrid day !—cold, dread- 
fully blowmg, and, in addition, raining hard when we 
had been out a few minutes. It ceased, however, when 
we came to the ground. I rode alone down the ranks, 
and then took my place, as usual, with: dearest Albert 
on my right and Sir John Macdonald on my left, and 
saw the troops march past. They afterwards manwu- 
vred. The Rifles looked beautiful. It was piercingly 
cold, and I had my cape on, which dearest Albert settled 
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for me. He was so cold, being en gravid tenue, with 
high boots. We cantered home again, and went in 
to show ourselves to poor Ernest, who had seen all 
from a window.” The Princes returned to Germany on 
Nov. 14. There was a heavy heart left behind in 
Windsor Castle, but the lovers had exchanged vows and 
gifts, and the time was not to be long before they were 
united in marriage. Work remained to be done first, 
nevertheless. On Jan. 16, her Majesty drove in State 
to the House of Lords, for the purpose of opening Par- 
liament. In the Speech from the Throne she repeated 
the declaration as to her marriage made before the 
Privy Council. The House of Commons subsequently 
voted an allowance of £30,000 per annum to Prince 
Albert, which was less by £20,000 than the sum origi- 
nally proposed, and there was a good deal of unneces- 
sary bickering in Parliament as to the precedence of 
Prince Albert, his naturalisation, &e. ‘The Queen con- 
ferred upon her intended husband the title of Royal 
Highness, and appointed him a Field-Marshal in the 
British Army. In Germany the Prince was preparing 
to take leave of those who hitherto had been all that 
were near and dear to him; and how great the wrench 
was may be gathered from his published letters and 
those of his relatives. But his heart was now in England, 
and he wrote to the Duchess of Kent: “* What you say 
about my poor little bride sitting all alone in her room, 
silent and sad, has touched me to the heart. Oh, that 
I might fly to her side to cheer her!” 

The marriage was fixed for Feb. 10, and on the 8th 
Prince Albert arrived at Buckingham Palace, accom- 
panied by his father, the Duke, and his brother, Prince 
Ernest, having had a very rough passage across the 
Channel. On Sunday, the bride and bridegroom ex- 
changed gifts, the Prince presenting the Queen with a 
beautiful sapphire and diamond brooch, and her Majesty 
giving to the Prince the star and badge of the Garter, 
with the Garter itself set in diamonds. The morning of 
the wedding did not promise auspiciously, being dark 
and foggy ; but this had no effect upon those who were 
to take part in the ceremony, nor upon the spectators 
who gathered in extraordinary numbers in St. James’s 
Park and in the vicinity of Buckingham Palace. The 
ladies of the Queen’s suite and the gentlemen of the 
Prince’s suite were early driven to St. James’s Palace, 
there to be in readiness to receive the bride and bride- 
groom. Shortly before twelve o'clock, the Prince’s pro- 
cession set out from Buckingham Palace. Prince Albert 
was dressed in the uniform of a British Field-Marshal, 
and wore no other decoration than the insignia of the 
Order of the Garter. He was supported on one side by 
his father and on the other by his brother. As the 
bridegroom came into the Grand Hall he was received 
with a loud clapping of hands, and toa group of fair 
ladies who were standing at the entrance he made his 
acknowledgments with an air of courteous gallantry. 
His Royal Highness entered his carriage amid the sound 
of trumpets, the lowering of colours, and the presenting 
of arms. He was escorted by a squadron of Life Guards 
to St. James’s. On the return of the Lord Chamber- 
lain with the Royal carriages, her Majesty was informed 
that all was ready, and she then left her apartment, 
leaning on the arm of the Earl of Uxbridge, the Lord 
Chamberlain, with her Royal mother supporting her. 
Loud were the acclamations which greeted the young 
bride as she crossed the Grand Hall; but her womanly 
feelings now alone engrossed her, and, with the excep- 
tion of a hurried glance around, her eye was bent 
principally on the ground. Upon her head her Majesty 
wore nothing but a simple wreath of orange-blossoms, 
and her magnificent veil did not cover her face, but 
hung down on each shoulder. Her ornaments were a 
pair of large diamond earrings, a diamond necklace, and 
the collar of the Order of the Garter. The Duchess of 
Kent and the Duchess of Sutherland—true mother and 
true friend—rode with the Queen. As her Majesty 
stepped into the carriage, the band in front of the 
Palace struck up “God Save the Queen,” and the park 
at once resounded with the tremendous shouts of the 
multitude. Great was the reception which greeted the 
popular young Queen all along the line, and she appeared 
highly gratified by the exuberant loyalty displayed. 
Nevertheless, her face wore at times a grave expression, 
for the ordeal was naturally a trying one. On reaching 
St. James’s Palace, her Majesty was conducted to her 
closet, there to await the summons to the chapel. The 
colonnade leading to the chapel was filled with a dis- 
tinguished assembly, chiefly consisting of brilliantly 
dressed ladies, all of whom wore a wedding favour of 
some kind. There was one of the wedding guests who 
was loudly cheered as he passed along the colonnade, 
and this was the Iron Duke, the victor of Waterloo. 
The chapel had been handsomely decorated for the cere- 
mony, and the whole of the floor was covered with rich 
gold and purple carpeting, having the Norman rose as its 
prominent figure. ‘To a flourish of trumpets and drums 
the bridegroom’s procession passed along the colonnade. 
The Prince was received with clapping of hands and 
waving of handkerchiefs, and it is stated that his pale 
and pensive looks and handsome appearance won him 
golden opinions from the ladies. A cordial welcome 
was also given to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Prince 
Ernest. As Prince Albert walked up the aisle of the 
chapel, carrying a prayer-book in his hand, he re- 
peatedly bowed to the Peers around him. On reaching 
the haut-pas he affectionately kissed the hand of the 
Queen Dowager. ‘The Queen's procession then passed 
along the colonnade and entered the chapel. Her 
(Continued on page 14.) 
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NOBILITY 


WHO BEST CAN SUFFER, 


“J.C. ENC. 

‘Sir,—Will you to-day allow me to present you with this Testimonial and Poem on your justly celebrated Frurr Satr. 

Being the Writer for several first-class London Magazines, and my occupation being a very sedentary one, [ came here for a few weeks, 

in order to see what change of air would do for me, and at the wish of some personal friends of mine here, I have taken your Fruir Satz, 
and the good results accruing therefrom have been my ret son for addressing you.—I am, Sir, yours truly, A LADY.” — 


As sunshine on fair Nature’s face, 

Which dearly do we love to trace; 

As welcome as the flowers in May, 

That bloom around us on our way; 

As welcome as the wild bird’s song, 

Which greets us as we go along; 

As welcome as the flower’s perfume, 

That scents the air in sweet, sweet June, 
Is Eno’s Famous Fruit Salt! 





Cool and refreshing as the breeze, 

To Headache it gives certain ease; 
Biliousness it does assuage, 

And cures it both in Youth and Age. 
Giddiness it will arrest, 

And give both confidence and rest; 
Thirst it will at once allay, 

And what's the best in every way ?— 





OF LIF 





BEST CAN DO,—wmitton. 


The Victorian Reign is unparalleled in the History of Great Empires for its Purity, 


Goodness, and Greatness!!! 


WHAT ALONE ENABLES US TO DRAW A JUST MORAL FROM THE TALE OF LIFE? 


Were I asked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the past; what alone enables us to draw a just moral from 
the Tale of Life ; what sheds the purest light wpon our reason; what gives the firmest strength to our 
religion; what is best fitted to soften the heart of man and elevate his soul—I would answer with Lassues, it is 





Hix PBR EIN CH .— Lord Lytton. 


QurEn’s Heap Horer, Newcastir-upon-Tyng, June 4, 1877. 








The Appetite it will enforce, 
And help the system in its course; 
Perhaps you ‘ve eaten or drunk too much, 
It will restore like magic touch. 
Depression with its fearful sway, 
It drives electric-like away; 
And if the Blood is found impure, 
What effects a perfect cure ?— 

Why, Eno’s Famous Fruit Salt! 


Free from danger, free from harm, 

It acts like some magician’s charm; 
At any time a dainty draught, 

Which will dispel disease’s shaft ; 
More priceless than the richest gold, 
That ever did its wealth unfold; 

4 6 And all throughout our native land 
fg §=—Should always have at their command 
Eno’s Famous Fruit Salt! 
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A GENTLEMAN writes: “ The ‘ Motos’ are of great value. 
the ‘ Motos’ about two; I have never known them fail. There is nothing drastic or any discomfort in using them.—X. Y. Z., 1887.” 

“My DEAR S1R,—I have taken many antidotes during my life to cause an action on the bowels, but the general effect of your ‘Vegetable Moto’ is happier in more ways thau one; I find them 
gentle and corrective in their action, and in some mysterious way helpful alike to the stomach and liver. I like to have them always at hand.—Yours, N. B. C., Strand, W.C., Sept. 13, 1886.” 


ENO’S “VEGETABLE MOTO.” 


(A SIMPLE VEGETABLE EXTRACT), occasionally a desirable adjunct to ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


As a Laxative, Stomachic, Blood, Brain, Nerve, Bile, or Liver Tonic, it will be found invaluable for creating and sustaining 
a natural action of the Stomach and Biliary Secretions. 

In a word—* ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO” is Mild, Effective, and Agreeable, and lasting without force or strain. Indigestion, 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, Gout, Rheumatism, Female Ailments, Head Affections, Nervousness, Sleeplessness from Liver Derangement, Flatulence, at the 
commencement of Coughs and Colds, Blood Poisons and their kindred evils, are prevented and cured by the use of the VEGETABLE MOTO and 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
§ Knowest thou yesterday its aim and reason ? Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season ; 
DUTY. | Workest thou well to-day for worthy things? Need’st not fear what hap so e’er it brings. 
What higher aim can Man attain than conquest over human pain? 

A Gouty Rheumatic Condition of the Blood, producing Liver Disturbance, Liver Indigestion, Biliary Derangement, and Persisting Indigestion. 

“Mr. Eno,—Dear Sir,—I suffered severely for three months, consulted three eminent Medical men, and had three changes of air without any good result ; 
my Liver and Digestive Organs felt as if they had ceased to act; my Stomach was distended with flatulence (wind), so much so that every part of the body 
was afflicted. My head at night seemed to hear a hundred bells ringing. I was compelled to be propped up in bed ; I got very little sleep, for the severe pain 
under my shoulders and on my left side produced a restlessness not easily described ; in a word, prior to using your ‘ Vegetable Moto’ my Nervous System was 
out of order, rendering life a burden to myself and all near me; I felt there was a very short span between my life and the end of the chapter. Five weeks ago 
I tried your ‘ Vegetable Moto.’ After three days I was able to take sufficient food te support nature, sleep gradually returned, and my health assumed its usual 


|} condition ; I continued the ‘ Motos’ five weeks, I can only express my gratitude by saying, make what use you like of this.—Yours, &c., TRUTH. London, 1886.” 


“ ASYLUM-ROAD, OLD KENT-ROAD, S.E., FEB. 7, 1887. 
“To J. C. ENo,—Sir,—For several years I was troubled with a severe Dyspeptic, Bronchial disturbance, causing shortness of breath, particularly in the 
morning. I took many cough remedies, but they, in fact, only aggravated the irritation in the stomach. At length I tried your ‘ Vegetable Moto,’ and after a 
few doses found all the bad symptoms leaving me as if by magic; the ‘ Moto,’ by its tonic action, had evidently found the source of the disorder, and I can assert 


$| it is the finest remedy I ever had, its effect being so lasting, yet so mild, and if I wish to hasten its action have only to take a small draught of ENo’s FrvuItT SALT, 


An occasional dose of the ‘Moto’ is all that I now require, but I would not be without a supply of it on any consideration.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, VERITAS.” 
I have suffered from Biliousness, &c., for upwards of forty years; I have taken ENO’s FRuIT SALT for upwards of twelve years, 


Sold by all Chemists, price 1s. Lid.; post-free, Is. 3d. Prepared only at 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORES, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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STATE VISIT OF THE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT TO THE OPEBA. 
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HISTORICAL COSTUME BALL AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, MAY 12, 1842. 
Her Majesty as Queen Philippa, Consort of Edward III. 
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Majesty was preceded by the great officers of State 
and by her Royal relatives. The Princesses Sophia of 
Gloucester and Augusta of Cambridge were warmly 
cheered, and great interest was manifested in the 
Duchess of Cambridge, who led her beautiful young 
daughter, the Princess Mary, by the hand. The 
Duchess of Kent appeared sad and disconsolate—was 
she not losing a daughter who had hitherto never been 
away from her? It was noticed also that the Queen 
was anxious and excited, and paler even than usual. 
Her dress was of rich white satin, trimmed with orange- 
blossoms. Her bridesmaids and trainbearers were in 
white, with roses, and “ never had ladies more beautiful 
graced palace, or hall, or country-green.”” The National 
Anthem sounded as her Majesty entered the chapel. 
On reaching the altar the Queen knelt down upon her 
footstool, and engaged in her private devotions. After 
this she sat in her chair of State, until the nobility and 
the officers of State had all taken their seats. Perfect 
silence reigned for a few seconds, and then the 
Queen and Prince Albert rose and advanced to 
the Communion table. The Archbishop at once began 
the simple but noble marriage service, the Royal 
couple being wedded just as myriads of equally happy 
but obscurer couples had been married before. 
When the Archbishop asked, ‘“ Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?” the Duke of 
Sussex stepped forward and said, “I do.” The Arch- 
bishop took the Queen’s hand, and, pressing it in that of 
Prince Albert, pronounced the words in which the bride 
and bridegroom plighted their troth, they repeating the 
words after him. The Prince then placed the wedding- 
ring—a plain gold ring—upon his wife’s finger, the 
Archbishop pronounced the benediction, and an almost 
instantaneous salute from the park and Tower guns 
announced to the metropolis that the Sovereign of 
England was now joined in holy wedlock with one to 
whom she had already given her ‘heart’s affections. 

A brief devotional service followed, and the whole 
rite having concluded, the members of the Royal family 
paid their congratulations to her Majesty, the Duke of 
Sussex shaking her warmly by the hand and affection- 
ately kissing her check. The Queen Dowager also 
embraced her. Prince Albert then took the Queen’s 
hand, and the Royal pair left the chapel. The pro- 
cession was reformed, and the gorgeous spectacle came 
to an end. On the return of the Royal carriage 





to Buckingham Palace, the Queen sat hand - in- 
hand with the Prince; but their hands’ were 


clasped together in such a way that the wedding- 
ring could plainly be seen. The most vociferous 
cheering, accompanied by clapping of hands and 
the waving of a forest of white handkerchiefs, 
marked their entire progress to the Palace. In the 
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afternoon, after the wale i bnstbitiih-tihils was 
graced with such a gigantic cake as had never before 
been seen—the Queen “and her husband left Bucking- 
ham Palace for Windsor. Her Majesty wore a white 
satin pelisse, trimmed with swan’s down, and a white 
satin bonnet and feather. All the way to Windsor the 
Royal couple were the recipients of the most fervid and 
loyal congratulations; but at Eton, especially, grand 
preparations were made for their reception. There was 
a splendid triumphal Greek portico, illuminated by 
5000 lamps, and bearing the Royal arms and the 
inscription ‘ Gratulatio Victoria et Alberto.’ The 
Eton boys cheered as only Eton boys can, and the 
Queen and Prince Albert were agr eeably surprised and 
highly delighted by their reception. Windsor also 
nobly did its best, the Royal borough being ablaze with 
illuminations. Happy Queen and happy Prince, as ye 
enter the walls of that magnificent castle which is 
henceforth to be your joint home! For, besides the 
mutual affection which bride and bridegroom bore 
towards each other, they were secure in the possession 
of the love and goodwill of every English heart. 


the time 
the young 
and __bride- 
groom could call 
their own. Undis- 
tinguished persons 
may enjoy their 
honeymoon as they 
will, at home or 
abroad; but Sove- 
reigns are not so 
fortunate in this 
respect as their 
subjects. The deep 
and perfect happi- 
ness of the heart, 
however, the Queen 
enjoyed to the full, 
f for we find her 
<7 writing to Baron Stockmar: 
“There cannot exist a 
dearer, purer, nobler being 
in the world than the 
Prince.’ Nor was this 
the mere partiality of an 
enchanted bride, for 
Prince Albert, who came 
as a perfect stranger amongst the English people, 
speedily made his way with all classes of society. His 


RIEF' was 
which 
bride 
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urbanity, his generous sentiments, his love of art, his 
devotion to philanthropic causes, and his earnest desire 
to lift the working classes in the social scale soon gave 
him a name and a place of his own. He continued to 
grow in favour, and, with the exception of the un- 
deserved obloquy he was called upon to endure in 
connection with the Crimean War, he stood high in the 
affections of the British people until his lamented death. 
As for his relations with his wife, the "y were noble and 
beautiful. He cheerfully sank his own individual 
existence, in order that in all matters, political, social, 
and personal, he might be hands, ears, eyes, and brain 
to his loving and illustrious bride. His frank, truthful, 
and disinterested nature impressed itself upon all with 
whom he came in contact; and, at the close of his 
self-sacrificing career, the Poet Laureate expressed but 
the general sentiment when he described him as 
* Albert the Good.” 

The Queen and the Prince had passed but a few 
months of married life when the first of those dastardly 
attacks which raised the indignation of the people was 
made upon the life of the Sove ereign. She was driving 
with her husband up Constitution- hill, when a man 
leaning against the park railing drew a pistol from 
beneath his coat and fired at her M: ijesty. The carriage 
stopped, and then the miscreant fired a second pistol. 
Happily, neither shot took effect, and the Queen re- 
mained calm. The man, or rather youth, was arrested, 
and proved to be one Edward Oxford, a discharged pot- 
boy, who had no motive for his crime. He was found 
to be insane. The attempt called forth the most enthu- 
siastic demonstrations of loyalty from all ranks of her 
Majesty’s subjects. Some months later there was a 
more joyful topic to engross the people, for in November 
the Princess Royal was born. In August, 1841, the 
Queen was called upon to part with Lord Melbourne, 
who went out of office and was succeeded by Sir Robert 
Peel. “For four years I have seen you every day,” 
said the retiring Minister to her M: ujesty, “but it is so 
different from ‘what it would have been in 1839. The 
Prince understands everything so well, and has a clever, 


able head.’ This tribute to her husband greatly 
touched and gratified the Queen. On Nov. 9, the Prince 


of Wales was born, and the advent of a male heir to the 
Crown was hailed by the most joyful and universal 
acclamations. But in the midst of peace at home, the 
Court was soon disturbed by the news of the sad events 
in Afghanistan, with the disastrous march from Cabul. 
Ultimately, Sindh was annexed to British territory, and 
this was followed, at a later date, by the annexation of 
the Punjaub and the kingdom of Oudh to British India. 

I do not propose to trace in detail the events of 
her Majesty’s married life, for these may be read at 

(Continucd on page 15.) 
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FiLLIMAN’S ROYAL 
EMBROCATION. 








For Sprains, Curbs, and Splints when forming. 
For Overreaches, Chapped Heels, Wind Galls. 
For Rheumatism in Horses. 

For Broken Knees, Bruises, coats Hocks. 


EMBROCATION. 


For Sore Throats and Influenza. 
For Sore Shoulders, Sort 
For Sore Mouths in Sheep and Lambs. 
For Foot-rot in Sheep. 

For Sprains, Cuts, and Bruises in Dogs. 


» Backs. 


For Rheumatism in Horses. 























For Sprains, Curbs, and Splints when forming. 
For Overreaches, Chapped Heels, Wind Galls. 


For Broken Knees, Bruises, Capped Hocks, 


For Sore Throats and Infinenza, 
For Sore Shoulders, Sore Backs, 
For Sore Mouths in Sheep and Lambs, 
For Foot-rot in Sheep. 
For Sprains, Cuts, and Bruises in Dogs. 

















From His Grace the Duke of Ratland, | 
Master of Belvoir Hunt. 

B 

SIRs,—El! 

in my stab! 


lvoir, Grantham, Dec. 1st, 1879. 
iman’s Royal Embrocation is used 
s; I think it very useful. 

RUTLAND. | 
Sold by Chemists and Saddlers, in 


Master of Hounds. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 
From Lord Haddington, Tyningham, 
Prestonkirk, N.B. 


Srrs,—Elliman’s Royal Embrocation is used 
in my stable s, and I consider it indispensable 
in any stable, but especially in the stable of a 


Master of Berwick 
Bottles, 2s., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & a Slough, BE: 


December 27, 1885. 
very serviceable. 


for the last two years, 


HADDINGTON, little since using it. 


shire Hounds. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 

Castle Weir, Kington, Herefordshire. 

December, 1878, 

GENTLEMEN,—I use the Royal Embrocation 
in the stables and kennels, and have found it 
I have also used the Universal 
Embrocation for Lumbago and Rheumatism 
and have suffered very 
R, H. PRICE, 
Master of the Radnorshire Hounds. 
Sold by Chemists and Saddlers, in Bottles, 2s., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, Eng. 


From H. L. Lutwyche, Esq., Worham 
House, Hereford. 
December 23, 1885. 
Srrs,—Elliman’s Royal Embrocation is used 
in my stables, and I should be very sorry to be 
without it. I also use it in my kennels, and 
find it most valuable.—H. L. LUTWYCHE, 


Lieut.-Col., 
Master of North Herefordshire Foxhounds. 
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Extract from a Letter received from 
a Justice of the Peace. 
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arch loth, 1 Ss UNIVERSAL EMBROC Feb. 21, 1887. 
MrssRS. ELLiman,— We xf r Lin we 3 Mites On During the past two or thre: 
Ri, wibelrsciere “ - i “a J + com -__ months I have been suffering greatly 
e : fh a from Lumbago, and I began to think 
fees a3 much as ; ur vs Fig aT MANS: "EMBROCATION. that I should become permanently 
y 3 truly, crippled, as, after trying various re- 
6 wae THE MoTuER SUPERIOR, 8.5.P. a Oana medies, I obtained no relief, About 
a fortnight ago a frend advised me 


certain remedy. _ 


ELLIMAN 


ar 
the County team, 
» that the U niversal Embro- 


Yours obediently, 
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to try your Universal Embrocation, 
and its effect has been magical even 
in so short a time,and my first bottle 
is not yet half empty. 

You are at liberty to show this 
letter to anyone and to publish the 
letter if you think fit, only reserving 
my name and address for this par 
pose ; but you may refer anyone to 
me who is troubled (as I have been) 
with Lumbago, 

I shall in future keep a good stock 
of the Embrocation on hand for the 
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ROYALTY, the N OBILITY, the ARISTOCRACY, COUN TY FAMILIES throughout the land, the largest 
Institutions, Clubs, Hotels, Colleges, Manufactories everywhere, besides numbers of the leading Physicians of 
the day, are regularly supplied with the UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY’S unequalled TEAS. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY also have the honour of supplying all the Tea used in the 
Members’ Refreshment-rooms of the HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY'S 


UNEQUALLED TEAS 


Supplied actually First Hand, 








21, MINCING-LANE, 


r = LARGEST SALE we WORLD. 
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DUTY PAID STORES, LEMAN-STREET, 


HAVE THE 


DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS CARRIAGE PAID. 


MESES Is. 3d, 1s. 6d, Is. Od, and 2s. a Pound 








Pen ane Quantities of 7, 14, and 20 /b., packed in Canisters without extra charge. 


Address the Secretary, 


SAMPLES FREE. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, 


Offices: 21, MINCING-LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Are for SALE, for HIRE, and on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD anp SONS, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W. Lists free. 


USE LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Cookery Books post-free on application to 
the Company, 9, Fenchurch-avenue, 
London, E.C. 











*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that 
it bears Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across 
the Label. 
























Sensens Cod Liver Oil 
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PERILOUS FISHING.—Early in January, more than 5000 Norwegian Fishing-Boats 


started for the great Annual Cod Fishery, off the Lofoten Islands. This season the 


accustomed dangers of the fishing, caused by the darkness 


which prevails for 23 out of 


the 24 hours so early in the year in these northern waters, were greatly increased by 
violent storms. The boats were driven to seek: shelter in the fjords, and were prevented 
for many days by the heavy seas from venturing out to commence fishing. No fish 
caught and provisions running short made the prospect look gloomy indeed, when 
suddenly myriads of cod fish entered one of these fjords, and be fore the end of the 
season a grand total of 28,000,000 cod was officially notified. The greater part of this 
quantity went to Jensen’s Cod-Liver Oil Factory at Brettesnoes, the largest establish- 
ment of the kind in the world. The Oil, after being ice-refine: 1, was shipped direct in 
the Company’s steamers to London, where it is bottle 1 by their Agents, and retailed 
by all Chemists at 1s., 2s, and 3s. 6d. Jensen’s Cod-Liver Oil, which all Doctors 
recommend for its purity and nourishing qualities, bears the trade-mark, an “ Iceberg,” 


on the wrapper of every Bottle, if genuine. 








“ 
THE ~ LANCET” :— 
“Excellent quality. 
No taste. Of much 
value in wasting 
diseases,” 


“BRITISH MEDICAL 
JOURNAL” :— 
“Children take it 
well, even during 
the hottest months 
of the year.” 








In Bottles only, 
labelled “ Jensen's.” 
THE CHEAPEST 
AND BEST. 


4 TAKE NONE 


OTHER. 


RECOMMENDED 
by the 
HIGHEST MEDICAL 
AUTHOR!TIES 
of 
GREAT BRITAIN AND 
GERMANY 
as 
Nourishment in the 
Most 
Digestible Form. 











SILVER TOILET SETS. 






£30, 


Also at £16, £20, £40, £50, £70, £80, £100. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 





ASPREY’S Registered LUNCH BAGS. 
ASPREY’S £10 10s. SILVER FITTED BAG. For 2 Persons, £5 5s.; For 4, as Engraving, £7 10s.; For 6, £10 10s. 


ASPREY & SONS, 


166, New Bond-st.; and 22, Albemarle-st 


DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING CASES, FINEST CUTLERY, 
See Special List. 













ASPREY’S PRESENTATION DRESSING CASES. 
The Largest Selection in London. 







See Illustrated Catalogue. 
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163, Aichi; 


T. 8. JAY, Manager. 


“THE FINEST 
FURS 
THE WORLD 
PRODUCES.” 


AN INSPECTION INVITED. 


Bs ot 





THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE 


(Prize Medallists), 


163, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


(Two doors from New Burlington-strect.) 








REDFERN, 


‘DII TAILOR 
To H.R. The Princess of Wales. 
GOWNS FOR WALKING, 
TRAVELLING, and YACHTING. 
COATS, ULSTERS, WRAPS, and HATS. 
RIDING HABITS, with all Latest Improvements. 


Messrs. REDFERN have prepared an array of charming Novelties, 
which they venture to predict will be the prevailing fashion for 
Communicating with 


the Season. 
27, NEW BOND -STREET, ; LONDON, W. 


26 & 27, CONDUIT-STREET, | 
Branches: Cowes, h a 2 New a and Edinburgh. 














PATTERNS AND-SKETCHES- FORWARDED POST-FREE ON~-APPLICATION. 


NICHOLSON’S 
NEW COSTUMES AND MANTLES 


AT WHOLESALE CITY PRICES. 
Established 50 Years. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FREE. PATTERNS FREE. 


NOVELTIES IN DRESS FABRICS, 


From 6d. to 2s. per yard. 


\ NEW SILKS, PLUSHES, VELVETS, &c. 
AY... A Charming Variety of Washing Fabrics. 


\ NEW SILKS, SATINS, MERVEILLEUSES, 


Including 20,000 yards of BROCHE SATINS, at 1s. 02d. per yard. 
THE CHEAPEST SILK EVER OFFERED. Patterns Free. 


| NEW STRIPED AND CHECKED VELVETS, 
PLUSHES, AND VELVETEENS, 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
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LA a ‘£1 al 6d. , oe ) 
A yenp, meetty Silk Tussore Washing Costume. in. 90 to 54,8T. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
- or ene as peek on aby: Pi pee Sod an | si guineas, LONDON ; 

Black and Coloured Merveilleux, from 


And at COSTUME COURT, CRYSTAL PALACE, 


3} guineas. Bo dice ceatie'te measure, 10s, 6d. extra, 





“ALWAYS YOUNG.” 





“ALWAYS FAIR.” 
Botties, 1s., 1s. 9d., 2s. 64., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Sole Makers: 


PRESERVES THE COBPLESION 


— from the effects of the 

“53 

i / HOT SUN, WIND, HARD WATER, &c., 
p/ more effectually than any other preparation, and keeps 


THE SILIN 
COOL and REFRESHED in the HOTTEST WEATHER. 
It entirely removes and prevents all 


SUNBURN, icp and TAN, 


SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE. 
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BITES AND STINGS OF INSECTS. 


It is the most portes ct Emollient Milk fc w the Sk fa over prot »duced, 
nd being perfectly harmle 


INVALUABLE ‘FOR THE TOILET AND. ‘THE NURSERY. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 


Free for 3¢. extra by the 
M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 











TURKEY CARPETS 


HAVE NEVER BEEN SO LOWIN PRICE 
AS AT PRESENT. APPLY TO THE 
IMPORTERS FOR PRICE FOR ANY 


Muerte, 


in XI Set A” 
SELOAR and SONS \\5 


na! War we | 





“TRELOAR AND “SONS, 


68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE- HILL. 
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THE QUEEN CONFERRING THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 
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length in my “ Life of the Queen,” and in other bio- 
graphies of the Sovereign. It will be sufficient here 
briefly to survey the leading incidents. In 1842 there 
was so much suffering in England, with rioting in the 
mining districts, that, to encourage trade, a great 
number of costly entertainments, &c., were given, and 
the most magnificent of these was the famous Planta- 
genet Ball, given by the Queen at Buckingham Palace. 
The Court of Edward III. and Queen Philippa was 
exactly reproduced, her Majesty and the Prince taking 
thos> Royal characters. The dresses of the whole 
company “were most gorgeous, and jewels blazed in 
great profusion everywhere. Altogether, it was the 
most splendid spectacle of its kind ever witnessed at 
en English Court. In the months of May and July 
two more attempts were made to assassinate the Queen, 
the first by a man named John Francis, gvho was tried 
and sentenced to banishment for life; and the second 
1y a chemist’s assistant named Bean. Her Majesty 
bore herself very courageously under these dastardly 
attempts, and when she appeared, safe and sound, again 
amongst her people she was greeted with one long 
shout of hurrahs. But in consequence of these crimes 
against the Queen’s person, a Bill was passed con- 
stituting them high misdemeanours, and punishable as 
sue: and under this law Bean was convicted, and 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

Passing from grave to gay, there is a delightful 
eccount of a visit paid by Mendelssohn to Buckingham 
Palace at this time. He was received in the most 
friendly and gracious manner by the Queen and the 
Prinee, whose admiration for, and proficiency in, music 
were well known. The great composer first played to 
his Royal auditors, and then 
the Queen sang two of 
Mendelssohn’s own songs. 
Writing to his mother a 
full account of his reception 
by her Majesty. the com- 


7 


poser said, ‘She sang 
* Pilgerspruch, lass dich 


nur’ really quite faultlessly, 
and with charming feeling 
and expression. I thought 
to myself: one must rot 
pay too many compliments 


on such an occasion; so I 
merely thanked her a great 
many times: upon which 
she ‘said, *Oh! if only I 


had not been so frightened! 
Generally. I have such long 
breath.’ Then I praised her 
heartily, and with the best 
conscience in the world; 
for just that part with the 
long C at the close, she had 
done so well, taking it and 
the three notes next to it 
all in the same breath, 
one seldom hears it done; 
and therefore it amused me 


as 


doubly that she herself 
should have begun about 
it.’ Mendelssohn was de- 








lighted with his visit, being 
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grief is so great and touching. 


absence of the latter in Germany. 


Emperor Nicholas. 
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He says (forgive my 
bad writing, but my tears blind me), I am now all to 
him. Oh, if I can be, I shall be only too happy. 
These are the heart-glimpses of Sovereigns we delight 
to have, and nothing could be more beautiful, or show 
more devotion, than the letters which the Queen and 
Prince wrote to each other, during a fortnight’s enforced 
After Prince Albert 
returned, there arrived at Windsor, on a visit, the strange, 
handsome, gloomy, taciturn Czar of All the Russias, the 
A proud and haughty Monarch 


” 
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brought its delights, but the time was all too short. By 
a strange coincidence, however, the last day which the 
Queen spent at Coburg was her husband’s birthday, 
and it was kept with real heart-gladness. Proceeding 
to Gotha, the Queen saw the Prince’s grandmother, who 
had had much to do with his upbringing, and to whom 
he was devotedly attached. She was a charming old 
lady of seventy-four, and she was so delighted on 
seeing her Albert’s young wife that she kissed the 
Queen over and over again. It was with much regret— 
though the sorrow was mingled with happiness as they 


indeed he was, though he made his bed on a truss of 
straw, which he carried about with him from place to 


thought of their home-treasures—that the Queen and 


place. 


’° 
son. 
child, 


mixing in the 
country. Of one pony ride 


and 
the 
hill 
her 
most romantic ride I ever had.’ On 
to Windsor the Queen received a visit from 
Philippe, and shortly afterwards 


the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” 


Lady Sale, who narrated the story of their 


sufferings in Afghanistan. After her 


While rough towards others, he quite won 
upon the Queen because of his admiration and affection 
for her husband, of whom he said, *‘ I wish he were my 
In August, Prince Alfred was born, and a month 
later the Queen and Prince Albert, with their eldest 
made a second journey to Scotland, on this 
oceasion exploring the lovely Perthshire Highlands, 
unsophisticated life and customs of 
to the top of the 
of Tulloch, which commands a splendid view, 
Majesty wrote: “The most delightful and the 
returning 
Louis 
she opened the 
new Royal Exchange in the City, which bears the 
inseription, suggested by Prince Albert, ‘The earth is 
In the ensuing 
winter her Majesty received at Windsor Sir Robert and 
terrible 
Majesty had 


Prince Albert turned their faces towards England. 
Ever afterwards this visit to Germany was marked with 
a white stone in both their memories. 

England suffered from a reckless railway mania in 
1845, and the great event of the succeeding year was the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. ‘This act broke up the Con- 
Servative party, but it saved the people; and by his 
wise patriotism and _ self-sacrifice Sir Robert ' Peel 
earned the lasting gratitude of the British nation. 
While the country was in the throes of the Corn-“Law 
conflict the Princess Helena was born. About a month 
later Peel was driven out of office on the Irish Coercion 
Bill, and Lord John Russell became Premier. Writing 
to King Leopold on July 7, her Majesty said: “ Yester- 
day was a very hard day for me. I had to part from 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen, who are irreparable 
losses to us and to the country. They were both so 
much overcome that it quite upset me. We have in 
them two devoted friends.” But the Queen had yet a 
nearer one upon whom she could rely. ** Albert's use 
to me, and I[ may say to the country, by his firmness 

and sagacity in moments of 
trial, is beyond all belief.’ 














put at his in that 

admirable way which her 

Majesty employs with such grace. At the close of 
August, 1842, the Queen and the Prince paid their 
first visit to Scotland, voyaging in the Royal George 
vacht from London to Edinburgh. There was a 
Royal entry into the Scottish capital, and the illus- 
trious visitors were vociferously cheered during their 
progress. They went over Edinburgh Castle, being 
‘sreatly interested in everything touching that ancient 
and impregnabie structure. Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert avere splendidly entertained at Dalkeith Palace 
by the Duke of Buccleuch, and they took many lovely 
drives through the scenery dear to Sir Walter Scott. 
The Highlands were next visited, the Queen being 
especially pleased with ther stay at Taymouth Castle, 
the beautiful seat of Lord Breadalbane. Everything 
was perfectly new and enjoyable to the travellers— 
the magnificent mountains, lochs, and forests —and 
the Queen wrote many years afterwards, * Albert and 
I were then only twenty-three, voung and happy.” The 
vear 1843 brought the Royal couple another babe, the 
Princess Alice: a child destined to be a great comfort 
to both in their later days of trial and affliction. Prince 
Albert, happy in his own home, and ever anxious to 
further the happiness of others, was at this time 


case 


instrumental, with the Duke of Wellington, in 
practically abolishing the custom of duelling in 


England. A peculiarly sad occurrence:’of this nature 


had filled the Prince with his humanitarian resolve. 
A thoroughly enjoyable voyage the Queen and her 
husband made in August, visiting the main points 
of the Isle of Wight, Dartmouth, Plymouth, and 


l‘almouth. Then they crossed over to France, and 
spent several bright and sunny days a la campagne 
the King of the French, and his Queen 
Marie Amélie. A visit to her Majesty’s uncle; King 
Leopold, followed, and then came visits to Cambridge 
where the Prince received his degree of LL.D.), 
Drayton. Chatsworth, and Belvoir. Prince Albert lost 
his father in January, 1844, and the Queen wrote to 
Baron Stockmar: “ My darling stands so alonc, and his 


with 


The Queen and Prince Albert in Ireland, 1849. 


prorogued Parliament in June, 1845, she paid her first 
visit to Germany, accompanied by Prince Albert. At 
Bonn the Queen was introduced to many professors who 
had known her husband as a student. A very in- 
teresting incident took place at a banquet given at the 
Royal palace of Brihl. In proposing the Queen’s 
health, the King of Prussia referred to a word sweet 
alike to British and German hearts. Thirty years before 
it had echoed on the heights of Waterloo. ‘ Now it 
resounds on the banks of our fair Rhine, amidst the 
blessings of that peace which was the hallowed fruit of 
the great conflict. That word is ‘ Victoria!’’”? Baron 
Bunsen remarked that * the Queen bowed at the first 
word, but much lower at the second. er eyes bright- 
ened through tears; and, as the King was taking his 
seat again, she rose and bent towards him and kissed 
his cheek, then took her seat again with a beaming 
countenance.” In the evening there was a_ grand 
illumination of the Rhine at Cologne, and next day, in 
connection with the Beethoven Festival, there was a 
fine concert at Bonn. At Mayence the Queen first saw 
Prince Louis of Hesse, ‘a very fine boy of eight, nice, 
and full of intelligence.” From Mayence the Royal 


travellers made for Coburg, where King Leopold 
and Queen Louise were awaiting them. Ernest, 
Duke of Coburg, rode forth to meet the Queen 
and Prince Albert; and as they entered the town 
under a triumphal arch, a number of young girls 
dressed in white, with green wreaths and scarves, 
presented them with a bouquet and verses. Her 
Majesty was naturally much moved on_ finding 


herself in her husband’s native town. The charming 
little palace of the Rosenau, Prince Albert's birth- 
place, was assigned to the Royal couple for their resi- 
dence. They occupied the very room in which the Prince 
was born, and the Queen ‘wrote in her journal, “* How 
happy, how joyful, we were on awaking to find ourselves 
here at the dear Rosenau, my Albert’s birthplace, the 
place he most loves! . . . He was so happy to be here 
with me. It is like a beautiful dream.” Every day 


| Once she said, respecting 
her husband, * I pray God 
never to let me_ survive 
him.” But the inscrutable 
Wisdom willed it otherwise. 
Another pleasant holiday 
was spent amid new scenes 
in the autumn of 1846. The 
Queen and Prince, with their 
two elder children, made 
yachting excursions to Wey- 
mouth, Torquay, Plymouth, 
and up the Tamar; then to 
Guernsey, Jersey, Falmouth, 


Penrhyn, Penzance, St. 
Michael’s Mount, Land’s 
End, Fowey, and _Lost- 


withiel. In September, the 
new part of Osborne House 
was occupied by the Royal 
family for the first time. 
There was a house-warming, 
and, at the desire of the 
Prince, a quaint hymn of 
Luther’s was sung, * God 
bless our going out and 
coming in.” July, 1847, 
witnessed the installation of 
Prince Albert as Chancellor 
of Cambridge University. 
The proceedings were both 
brilliant and interesting. 
The Queen was present, and 
she had not only to assure the University that its choice 
of a Chancellor had ** her most entire approlation,” but 
she was the recipient of an address read by her 
husband, which act rather amused others, but agitated 
and embarrassed her Majesty. An installation ode 
written by Wordsworth was performed, and there were 
great rejoicings and festivities. In August, the Queen 
and Prince again visited Scotland, going by water, and 
remaining a night on the Scilly Islands on their way. 
The year 1848 was one of reyolution. The dis- 
content of the French people led to the deposition of 
King Louis Philippe, who fled to England; and the 
revolutionary wave spread to many European capitals. 
England was not without her troubles; but her heart 
was sound, and, having a constitutional Sovereign, and 
being in the enjoyment of popular rights, she passed 
through this period of upheaval unscathed. Princess 
Louise came in March to cheer the hearts of the Royal 
couple, who, with the rest of the country, were much 
moved by the events transpiring at home and abroad. 
The work of the Queen may be imagined when it is 
stated that during this fateful year no fewer than 
28,000 despatches were received or sent out from the 
Foreign Office; and all of these came under her 
cognisance. Her Majesty’s first stay at Balmoral— 
the home which to her is full of the sweetest recol- 
lections—was made in the September of 1848. She 
described Balmoral as “a pretty little castle, in the old 
Scottish style. There is a picturesque tower and garden 
in the front, with a high wooded hill; at the back there 
is a wood down to the Dee; and the hills rise all 
around.” Her Majesty and the Prince made the ascent 
of Lochnagar, celebrated by Byron; but it was only to 
discover it enveloped in mist. Before this year closed, the 
Queen heard of the death of her old friend and Minister, 
Lord Melbourne. His end was sad and melancholy. * Truly 
and sincerely,” wrote her Majesty, “do I deplore the 
loss of one who was a most disinterested friend of mine, 
and most sincerely attached to me. He was, indeed, fot 
the first two years and a half of my reign, almost the 
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only friend I had, except Stockmar and Lehzen.” On 
May 19, 1849, another attack upon the Queen was made 
by an Irishman named Hamilton, as she was driving in 
a carriage, with three of her children, up Constitution- 
hill. Hamilton fired ineffectually with a pistol, which 
was subsequently found to contain no ball. He was 
tried under the Felons’ Act and sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation. 

In the training of their children, whom they always 
had about them, her Majesty and the Prince Consort 
decided that they should be brought up as simply 
and in as domestic a way as possible. They were 
taught to place the utmost confidence in their parents, 
to put their trust in religion, and to have great 
reverence for their Creator. A pure and just life was 
inculeated in preference to any creed. In August of 
the year last mentioned, the Queen and Prince Albert, 
with their four children, visited Ireland. At Cork, 
Waterford, Dublin, and Belfast, they were received by 
the sons and daughters of Erin with a weleome which 
had never been transcended in enthusiasm either in 
England or Scotland; and the Royal travellers were 
enchanted with the beauty of the Irish scenery and the 
attractions of the capital. Before leaving the country, 
her Majesty created the Prince of Wales Karl of Dublin, 
as a tribute to the Irish nation. 

On May 1, 1850, the Queen’s third son was born. 
Ile was named Arthur, after her Majesty’s honoured 
friend and illustrious subject the Duke of Wellington. 
Only “a few weeks after the birth of Prince Arthur, 
her Majesty was subjected to a most disgraceful and 
dastardly attack upon her person. One Lieutenant 
Pate struck the Queen with a cane, crushing her bonnet 
and inflicting a severe wound upon her forehead. Pate, 
who was the son of a Cambridgeshire gentleman, had 
frequently been seen loitering in the Park. When his 
trial came on he pleaded insanity, but the jury brushed 
this plea aside, and he was sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation. Several deaths of note, all affecting her 
Majesty and the Prince, occurred this year, including 
those of Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Cambridge, Louis 
Philippe, and the Queen of the Belgians. The year 
1851 witnessed the fruition of one of the dearest 
projects of the Prince Consort. On May 1 the Great 
Exhibition was opened in Hyde Park, with great pomp 
and ceremony, by her Majesty. The scene was grand 
and unique, and, writing afterwards concerning it, the 
Queen said, * It was one that can never be effaced from 
my memory, and never will be from that of anyone who 
witnessed it. Albert’s name is immortalised, and the 
wicked reports of dangers of every kind, which a set of 
people—viz., the soi/-disant fashionables, the most violent 
Protectionists—spread, are silenced. It is, therefore, 
satisfactory that all should have gone off so well, and 
without the slightest accident or mishap. Albert's 
emphatic words last year, when he said that the feeling 
would be that of deep thankfulness to the Almighty for 
the blessings which He has bestowed on us here below, 
were this day realised.” The Exhibition was a great 
international success, and reflected the utmost credit 
upon its originator, the Prince Consort. In the ensuing 
October, the Queen and Prince visited Liverpool and 
Manchester, making Royal progresses through those 
towns, and being everywhere received with the most 
unbounded enthusiasm. <A strange and unlooked-for 
stroke of fortune befell her Majesty in July, 1852, 
when an eccentric barrister, named John Camden 
Nield, died, and left to her, absolutely, a legacy of 
£250,000. But before the year closed, and while her 
Majesty was in Scotland, she received news of a very 
melancholy character. The sad intelligence was conveyed 
to Balmoral that England’s greatest hero, the Duke of 
Wellington, had passed away from this mortal scene. 
“One cannot think of this country,” said her Majesty, 
“without the Duke, our immortal hero.” The veteran 
warrior was given such a funeral as no British subject 
has ever received either before or since, and the whole 
nation mourned his loss. In April, 1853, the Queen’s 
fourth son, Prince Leopold, was born at Buckingham 
Palace ; and in the following autumn her Majesty and 
Prince Albert paid a second visit to Ireland, for the 
purpose of opening the Dublin Exhibition. They 
remained a week in the Irish capital. 


EPISODE in the 
Queen’s long and 
glorious reign caused 
her more pain and 
anxiety than the 
Crimean War, though 
those feelings were to 
some extent compensated 
for by the heroic valour 
of the British troops. 
But the differences be- 
tween statesmen at home, 
-whteh-led-to a~-eonstant 
shuffling of the Minis- 
terial cards, and the gross 























commissariat at the seat 
of war, affected her 
Majesty keenly. More- 
over, she was wounded in 
p her tenderest affections 
by the unfounded charge levelled against the Prince 





mismanagement of.-the - 
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Consort, that he was acting as a hostile influence 
behind the Throne, and endeavouring to thwart the 
plans of the popular War Minister, Lord Palmerston. 
To Lord Aberdeen the Queen wrote thus, both 
as Sovereign and woman: “In attacking the Prince, 
who is one and the same as the Queen herself, the 
Throne is assailed; and she must say she little ex- 
pected that any portion of her subjects would thus 
requite the unceasing labours of the Prince.” The 
accusations against the Prince were warmly and com- 
pletely refuted by Lord Aberdeen in the Upper, and 
Lord John Russell in the Lower, House of Parliament, 
and the whole nation was soon convinced of their 
baseless character. In March, 1854, Kngland declared 
war against Russia in the interests of Turkey and of 
Europe, and the Queen visited Spithead to review 
the fleet under Sir Charles Napier before it sailed 
for the Baltic. A ‘ed French and British troops 
went out to the Crimea, and English hearts thrilled 
with pride when the news of the conspicuous bravery 
of our soldiers at the battles of the Alma, Balaclava, 
and Inkermann reached this country. There was 
terrible suffering in the ranks and in the hospitals ; 
but it was assuaged, as far as it could be, by the noble 
exertionsof Florence Nightingale and her devoted band of 
nurses. Meanwhile, there were dissensions in Parliament, 
and the Sebastopol inquiry was loudly called for. Writing 
to Lord Raglan, her Majesty said: ‘* The braver her 
noble troops are, the more patiently and heroically they 
bear all their trials and sufferings, the more miserable 
we feel at their long continuance.” Europe was startled, 
on March 2, 1855, by the news of the sudden death of 
the Emperor Nicholas, the proud, unbending Autocrat 
of All the Russias, and the author of the war which was 
deluging the East with blood. In the following month, 
the Emperor of the French and the Empress Kugénie 
paid a visit to her Majesty at Windsor. Our ally and 
his beautiful consort were most cordially, and even 
affectionately, received by the Queen and Prince Albert ; 
and councils of war, reviews of troops, &c., were held 
during their visit; festivities on a grand scale also not 
being forgotten, while there was also a State visit to the 
Crystal Palace. Louis Napoleon was not very popular 
with many classes in this country; but his reception, 
generally, was more hearty and enthusiastic than the 
Queen feared or expected. On May 18, there was a 
touching spectacle in front of the Horse Guards, when 
her Majesty personally distributed medals to some of 
the heroic soldiers who had returned from the Crimea. 
Poor Sir Thomas Troubridge, who, though still young, 
had had both his feet shot away, was a mark of special 
attention on the part of the Sovereign; and he exclaimed 
with deep emotion, * lam amply repaid for everything.” 
In August, her Majesty and the Prince Consort returned 
the visit of the Emperor and Empress of the French, 
and were greatly charmed both by their reception 


and their occupations in the French capital. In 
the ensuing September, while the English Court 


was staying at Balmoral, the joyful intelligence 
arrived that Sebastopol was in the hands of the Allies. 
This virtually concluded the war, and the Peace of 
Paris was signed on March 30, 1856. The Queen and 
Prince reviewed the troops at Aldershot on April 18, 
and remained for the night in camp, in a pavilion 
prepared for their use. A second visit was paid to 
Aldershot, in July, when the Queen reviewed the troops 
returned from the Crimea. Her Majesty addressed 
them in terms which drew forth from the brave fellows 
an electric burst of enthusiasm. “I thank God that 
your dangers are over,” she said, much moved herself 
as she spoke, “ while the glory of your deeds remains ; 
but I know that should your services again be required, 
you will be animated with the same devotion which in 
the Crimea has rendered you invincible.” Now that 
the conflict in the Kast was over, it was with feelings 
of thankfulness and repose that the Queen and Prince 
went north at the close of August to their Scottish home. 
Balmoral was now a charmed spot to both ; and it was 
destined to become still more tenderly and painfully dear 
to the Queen-wife as the years went on. ‘The property 
originally belonged to the Prince, and it was in the 
form of a bequest in his will that it was left by him to 
the Queen. It is beautifully situated on the Dee, and, 
like Abergeldie, commands fine glimpses of the great 
mountain ranges of Cairngorm, Glengairn, and Loch- 
nagar. How dear the place is to her Majesty, with the 
village of Crathie and its surroundings, may be gathered 
from many a passage in her ‘‘Journal,’’ perhaps the most 
frank, ingenuous, and interesting personal record ever 
indited by a Sovereign. At Balmoral were spent many 
of the most haleyon days in the Queen’s life, when— 
with her husband still by her side to cheer and sustain 
her, and the prattle of her bright and affectionate 
children, making the best of all music—it seemed as 
though her cup were full to overflowing of happiness. 
Domestic events of a different character quickly 
supervened after the close of the Crimean War. The 
Queen lost her brother, the Prince of Leiningen, in 
November, and the blow was a heavy one, for she loved 
him dearly; but, on April 14, 1857, a new life came 
when the Princess Beatrice, her Majesty’s fifth daughter 


and last child, was-_horn _at_Buckingham .Palace,. Two.’ 


months later the Queen personally distributed the 
Victoria Cross, or Cross of Valour, in Hyde Park, to the 
veterans returned from the Crimean War, and in July 
she visited Manchester to open the Exhibition. Gloomy 
news arrived from India in September. A terrible 
mutiny had broken out at Meerut, and there were not 
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wanting those who asserted that this was the beginning 
of the end of British rule in India. Delhi was taken. 
and the massacre of Cawnpore filled all England with 
hoyor. Eventually Lucknow was relieved by Havelock, 
and the mutiny suppressed by Lord Clyde. By Act of 
Parliament the East India Company was abolished, and 
the Government of India was transferred directly to the 
sritish Crown. 

The first break in the Queen’s own family occurred 
in January, 1858, when the Princess Royal became the 
wife of Prince Frederick William of Prussia. The 
wedding took place at St. James’s, and the beautiful 
and gorgeous scene must have brought back vividly to 
her Majesty her own marriage cighteen years before. 
The final parting, when the bride and bridegroom set 
out for Germany, was very hard, both for mother and 
daughter. “I clasped her in my arms,” writes the 
Queen in her diary, ‘and blessed her, and knew not 
what to say.” In August the Queen and the Prince 
Consort visited the Emperor of the French on the 
inauguration of Cherbourg, and a few days afterwards 
proceeded to Germany to visit their newly-married 
daughter in her own home at Babelsburg. On their 
return her Majesty and the Prince proceeded to 
Leecs for the purpose of opening the new Town-hall. 
It was a great day for the old Yorkshire town. 
The Queen was enchanted with her progress and 
her reception, observing: ‘Nowhere have I seen 
the children’s names so often inscribed. On one large 
arch were even ‘ Beatrice and Leopold,’ which gave me 
much pleasure.” In June, 1860, her Majesty held the 
first great Volunteer review, in Hyde Park. This 
patriotic movement, which originated only in the pre- 
ceding year, had already attained such dimensions, that 
20,000 Volunteers were upon the ground. ‘The Queen 
was in the Royal carriage with Princess Alice, Prince 
Arthur, and King Leopold, but the Prince Consort rode. 
The movements were perfectly successful. In the fol- 
lowing month her Majesty attended the first meeting of 
the National Rifle Association, at Wimbledon, and insti- 
tuted the Queen’s annual prize of £200. Another 
grand display of Volunteers was witnessed in Queen’s 
Park, Edinburgh, in August. Out of a total of 30,000 
Volunteers enrolled in Scotland, 18,000 were present 
in the Park and were reviewed by her Majesty. ‘The 
Royal party went from Edinburgh to Balmoral, and during 
their stay there, the Queen, Prince Albert, and the 
Princesses Alice and Helena ascended Ben Macdhui, not 
for the first time. On this occasion they travelled 
incognito, however, and stayed for a night at a village 
inn, greatly enjoying the secrecy and freedom of the 
excursion. In the following February, her Majesty and 
the Prince Consort celebrated the twenty-first anni- 
versary of their wedding-day, and the Queen wrote to 
King Leopold, “Very few can say with me that their 
husband, at the end of twenty-one years, is not only 
full of the friendship, kindness, and affection which a 
truly happy marriage brings with it, but of the same 
tender love as in the very first days of our marriage.” 
But already were the shadows gathering over that 
happiness. The first sad and sorrowful event occurred in 
March, 1861, when the Queen’s mother, the Duchess of 
Kent, was seized with mortal illness. Her Majesty was 
with her revered and beloved parent at the last, holding 
her hand, as the dews of death stole over her face. Upon 
her knees the Royal daughter waited in agony for the 
last moments of the sufferer. At length the final 
moment came; the sufferings of the Duchess were over, 
and her gentle spirit was at rest. Never had mother 
and daughter sustained more nobly or more perfectly 
towards each other their mutual natural relations; and 
the bereavement came with crushing force upon the 
Queen; but in time the affectionate ministrations 
of her husband mitigated her grief. Well is it, 
however. that a dark veil hides the future. What 
would have been the feelings of the afflicted Queen 
could she have known at this time that the very last 
year of her own married life had begun—that before 
its dread close the greatest earthly calamity which could 
befall her would have descended upon her; and that the 
light of life would have been temporarily extinguished ! 


-ENGLISHMEN 
can yet vividly recall 
the universal grief 
which spread over 
the nation when, on 
that fatal Sunday, 
Dee. 15, 1861, it became 
known that the Prince 
Consort had passed away 
in the preceding night. 
When the good perish 
untimely there seems 
something inscrutable in 
=. the ways of Providence 
a -mystery which. cannot 
be resolved now, but may 
be unriddled by-and-by. 
tb ha One stroke such as the 
death of the Prince brings with it so vast a paraphernalia 
of woe, of crushed hopes and blighted happiness, that it 
may well stun and congeal the bravest heart. In the 
closing months of the last fateful year of his life the Prince 
Consort had enjoyed great and unalloyed happiness. 
With’ his ‘loving and faithful wife, and three of their 
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THE QUEEN’S FIRST VISIT TO SCOTLAND: EDINBURGH, SEPTEMBER 3, 1842, 
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THE QUEEN DISTRIBUTING DECORATIONS TO WOUNDED OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS FROM THE CRIMEA, MAY 21, 18856 
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children—Alfred, Alice, and Helena—they had visited 


Ireland, revelling in the beautiful scenery of the 
Killarney district, and visiting the Curragh Camp, 


where the Prince of Wales was on active service. 
Then they proceeded to Balmoral, profoundly appre- 
ciating the quietude of their Scottish retreat, and 
making pleasant expeditions amongst the mountains. 
Yet after one excursion to Cairn Glaishie, we find her 
Majesty writing, as if with prophetic insight: * Alas! 
I fear our last great one.” But a few weeks passed 
after the return to Windsor before the Prince began to 
manifest symptoms of great weakness and weariness, yet 
he would not give way: and when the affair of the 
Trent threatened to result in-war between this country 
and the United States, it was mainly owing to the 
Prince Consort's laborious efforts that the dire calamity 
was averted. The last public work he did was in con- 
nection with this question, and he drew out an im- 
portant dé spatch when he had scarcely strength to hold 
the pen. But while the shadows lifted from the nation, 
they gathered more ominously over the Royal house- 
hold. Each day 
strength to the Prince, silently, but surely, sapped what 
little he h id. 


fever. which he declared would be fatal to him, and 
Dr. Jenner and Sir James Clark gave the Queen hopes 


as it passed, instead of bringing 


The patient seemed to have a dread of 


that it might be staved off. Symptoms, however, were 
soon manifest that fever had seized upon him, and there 
was fre ‘a strange, wild look” upon his face. 
On Sunday, Dee. 8, the Prince was moved into a larger 
and more airy room, the very apartment in which both 
George IV. and William IV. had died. His 


companion, the Princess Alice, remained with him 
] 


constant 


while the rest of the family had gone to service in the 
1, and as she played and sang her father’s favourite 
hymn, “A strong tower is our God,” his eyes were 
filled with tears. This Sunday was the last which the 
Prince spent upon earth, and it was ‘a very blessed 
one for the Princess Alice to look back upon,” for her 
gentle ministrations soothed and sustained the sufferer. 
While the 
she maintained 


1 1} 
this aepenaea tne 


Princess’s own heart was almost breaking, 
a cheerful bearing, knowing that upon 
fortitude of her mother. The Prince 
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LONDON NEWS 
could not speak to the Queen of himself, for she could 
not bear to listen, and endeavoured to shut her eyes to 
the danger. But whenever the Queen was by the 
Prince's side the irritability and restlessness character- 
istic of the disease would vanish, and he would tenderly 


cheek and in 


caress her whisper loving words 

German—such as, ** Dear little wife, good little wife.’’ 
The Prince of Wales was summoned from Cam- 
bridge, though Sir James Clark still said he had 
seen a recovery in worse cases. But on the morn- 
ing of the 14th the Queen noticed a change in 


the patient's face. It was suffused with an unearthly 
beauty, and the eyes, though dazzlingly bright, were 
fixed on vacancy. By the afternoon it was scen that 
life was fast ebbing away. ‘The children came into the 
sick-room, and one after the other took their father’s 
Then the 


members of the Prince’s household came in and kissed 


hand, but he made no sign of recognition. 


their dying master’s hand, all being deeply moved. Shortly 
before the end came, the Queen bent over her husband, 
The 
patient recognised the voice and bowed his head and 
kissed the Queen. 
devoted wife knelt by her husband’s side, holding his 


and said in German, “It is your little wife.” 
As his gentle spirit passed away, the 


hand, their children also kneeling around. At a quarter 
to eleven o’clock the Prince died. 

When the melancholy news was flashed by telegraph 
to all parts of the Empire, it filled the nation with sad- 
ness. There was a spontaneous and universal feeling 
of sympathy with the Queen in her unspeakable 
sorrow. Human affections are the same in all breasts, 
and while the nation mourned a noble, high-minded, 
the 


mourned a loving husband and father. 


and sagacious Prince, Queen and her children 
For many days 
the silent grief of her Majesty was painful to witness, 
and grave fears were entertained for her own health. 
At length, * tir’d Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 
intervened, and to this succeeded the benign influence 
The Prince’s funeral took place at Windsor 


3, and very touching was this melancholy 


of tears. 
Dec. 2 


ceremony. 


on 
The Prince of Wales was chief mourner, 
and as he stood at the grave side, with hands clasped, 
looking down, all his fortitude deserted him, and he 
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burst into a flood of tears, covering up his face. Prince 
Arthur, who stood by, had, until the last moment, wept 
wiceasingly, and there was not a mourner present who 
did not feel the keenest and most heartfelt sorrow ; 
The honoured 


for 
he who had gone was beloved of all. 
dead had * worn the white flower of a blameless life,”’ 
for into all the relations of life he had striven to import 
the Christian virtues of integrity, forbearance, upright- 
ness, and a loving sympathy. 


CRUSHING | blow 
which fell upon her 
Majesty left her in a 






position of great and 
utter loneliness. ** There 
left to eall 


ao 
now ! she 


is no one 


me Victoria 
pathetically exclaimed on one 
occasion, and no language 
could more painfully illustrate 
the depth of the Sovereign's 
bereavement. In course of time 
she came to speak of her loss 
to her faithful friend and coun- 
seilor, the Rey. Dr. Norman Macleod. She spoke of the 


Prince’s excellencies—his loye, his cheerfulness, and 
devotion, adding that as her highest ideas of purity and 
love were obtained from him, God could not be displeased 
with her love. But her own grief did not cause her to 
forget that of others, and when the terrible Hartley 
Colliery disaster occurred, she sent a message to the 
effect that “her tenderest sympathy is with the poor 
widows and mothers, and that her own misery only 
makes her feel the more for them.” <A 
after the death of the Prince, when a speaker at a 
Reform at St. Hall, complained 
of her Majesty’s seclusion, Mr. Bright, who has never 
been a flatterer of the great, uttered some noble words 


few years 


meeting, James’s 


in the Queen’s defence. “I think,’ he said, ‘there 
has been by many persons a great injustice done to the 
Queen in reference to her desolate and widowed 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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made payable to Chas. Baker 
and crossed “ Barclay, Beya 

Tritton, & Co.” 






BOYS’ 





Self- 


NEW PRICE-LISP y.0h een 


¢ doors from Maple’s and Shoolbred’s, 







« POST-FREE-TO ANY ADDRESS. 


TOTTENHAM-CT.-RD. BRANCH (Corner of Euston-road): 


TOTTENHAM-CT.-RD.; 192 & 194, OXFORD-STREET. 










are 


GENTLEMEN’S TWEED AN 
SERGE SUITS. 


YOUTHS’ TWEED SUITS. 


Well Made, Cut, and Lined, 


In Useful Tweeds, Cheviots, &c., TO MEASURE (Patterns port-frec). 
611, 109, 1411, 16.11, 1911. From Real West of England Tweeds, 
Scotch and Irish Cheviots, 
sted slue Serges, &c., 


well made, trimmed and lined, 





34/6, 39/6, 44/6, 496, 546, 596, 
In Blue Serges, 
16/11, 19'11, 259, 206. READY MADE, 
In Black Diagonal Cloths, From supe et heviuts, Blue 


59, 2916, 359, 39.6. 
16/11, 21/6, 25:9, 29/6, 35.9, 306 1911, 91/-, 24/6, 90, 2686. 


Very Superior ditto, 39 6, 446, 49€, 
WEST-END BRANCH: ” 


(Opened in Jane, 1887). A few doors from Peter Robinson's. 
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40") (Murki TabhR j fong pears ago, Just after Babel’s oad disaster, 
. Confusion rerqned o’er all, and woe VGefel that Afric City’s Master. 
The Potentate upon Fis Throne, Grew Wild Bits qrief, and shame, and fears fo 
(Cis needful hat Be truth Be own, (Much reason Bad $e for Bis {ears oo !) 
By looking at the woodcut Here, 
DNow'l? tig that guofing Monarch’s stfent tec. 









@*™ crime of Babel’s Biched Bought Was now Leginning to Be seen, 08 
Dire Bas the punishment it Brought, And everpzone was filled Biih eplen Bs 
Gor Bour Bp Bour Bings Blacker qrew, The verp people’s forme got darker ! 
How fo velieve it no one knew; Te same fate seized cach MurkizCahher. 
The Ring indignant, please observe; 
Likewise, forsooth, the Courticr’s graceful curve, 








OR pears Hings went on getting worse, And Europeans scoffed ond tittered; 
Mo prapers availed fo move the curse, Gach Afric Bove Sis lot embiticved. 
Gut when four ousand pears Bad passed, The reicning Monarch §ar a notion: 
“& Jove got the tip,” Be evicd, “at fast; JP wrt the Daily Press in motion,” 
Behold the asvect of He Ringly face, 
Ho redolent of Geautp and of Grace, 










Go” Premice Bnew a Bing or two (Hed Bad an Enalia8 education). 
Said Be, “ That's just the Bing todo. Nour .augBter’s Band the compensation.” 
The Ring dictated, as Bis wont, “Wo cures our Blackness bas the prize, of !” 
And as for Bim Bho trics, and vont, He'll have no time for future trices, of 1” 
Gy casting to pour (eft pour optic. 
Yow ll get a view of fife entivelp Coptic. 









(t 1880 0%, AD. The fame of “* Crosfield’s Soap ” Ban Spread BO, 
That everp offer Soap, pou see,  VGefore its virtues fong Bad fied. So | 
: a Ben tBe “ Murki” came to Band, And Crosficld read the Proclamation, 
Se-e> fl ¢ 9 LZ) \ Vis He sent some Soap fo that far fand, And soon Gad whitened all the nation. 
The jop of thus again Being clean 
Jn Mur8izTaBe ts (note the Fllustration) seen. 
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© endo the tafe of Murki-TaGR : 

Jt map 8e true, or nots Bhat matter ? 
"Twas stated as a fact, or—farg, 

(Most probably, indecd, Be fatter. 
Gut Bis is what Be Sailor tole, 
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And MurhieCaGh, tts virtues otil? enfarats) 
Worships “ Perfection Soap” 
(as vide Margin), 
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A WAKE, O HAPPY NATION ! 
NATIONAL SONG. 


Majesty’s Jubilee, 


MUNRw ¢ “OW ARD. 


(THE. NEW 


i »ymposed expressly for her 









Words ! ry z, nry Rose. Music by J. 
Pre i the Press to become the cho sen Jubilee Song. 
“Oo neeived ina tr uly p ypular spirit. 





sho d not be surprised if this t yecame the 


i London News”: “Well adapted for con- 





mal ring 


rial”: “It has the good nati 


“The 










a ane r and composer al 
1 a national song f 
,and likely to attain ¢ 


sic could 






hardly have been 


0 H AP PY ac ATION ! 
tion, Par net; Part 


Part Song, 
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SONGS BY MIL TON WELLINGS 


Post ge, i. 
NEW. 





g by Miss Fl inand Mr. H. Brac 
BE MINE AGAIN, MIL’ TON WELLINGS. 
w > by ‘G. cht f - n ; Bingham. 
STORY OF A “SoNnG. MILTON WELLING:. 
Woras by t y Mark Lem 
LOVE WILL RE¢ qe JOSE LP. HH SPAW FORTH. 
w rae y Gi “3B ! 
PILGRIMS. FREDERICK H. COWEN. 
Words , xa de Pr 
MASKS AND rae J. L. MOLLOY. 
Worde hy FE. Weatherls 
THIS HEART oF MINE. a KELLIE. 
Wor 3 7s. C fton  Binahaphs 
AH! HOW : atY SOU 7 IS MOVED. 
NZ BENDEL. 
' run S agiet 


SOMEWHERE OR OTHER (Duet). 
THE MARZIAL*. 











Q > sa ( pos 
VICTORIA REGINA (Grat 
HENRY OD 
Beaut Illustrated. 
ENGLISH BEAT ES. Wa 4 
A crea sz, V l r. | 
I . 23. net. Vocal parts, 2 T s ne 
GATTY’S LITTLE SONGS FOR LITTLE VOICES. 
Book 3. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
aay i 


DBS: ST AINER' Ss s WOR K on the “AME R Ic a 
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M* ASON and “ORGANS. 
mn EXHIBIT! ON AWARDS. 
ea ae I 
P i ia, r 
P x G 
L s 3A Oo 
1. G 
VI ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Vf Ason and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
a TESTIMONIALS f 
Ch. Gounod The Abbé Liszt. 
s Dr. Sta 
Ch, San 
— and “HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Bp NEW AND POPULAR MODELS. 
| ISZT ORGAN. —The inest and Tost 
M erf AY Organ mad n 
t r 1 Cl h 








r "HR 2EE MANUAL AND THIR TY-TWO 
EET PEDAL oO! UGAN, — The 1 ¥ 


ns tl 


yet « 











M lel 





SUNDAY SCHO¢ ( RGAN, ~ s 
s ey oh Mi see : tr g 4 st ant of an 
porta AB LE ORG: AN, for Travel llers and 
3 es measuring 


Ar l F 1 





6 inch foot ¢ 
it nded for tropical « > 
3 £xto £¥0, OntheT Sy 
P M el nie tt — a 
Tis “ORGANO-PL AN 0.—The mus sical 
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(HE RONISCH PIANOFORTE.—The best 
fra g - - t £ ‘i bs y r Grand. M H | ce 1 x 10; 
Special Models for the drawing-room and library. New 


H AR MONIU M 


nh 


pue OCTAVE COUPLER 


act n. Strongiy 


f jurability and good tone. Pri 


(THE NEW COTTAGE PIANOFORTE 
Iron frame, t check e 
> € > £2. 


[HE SCHOOL — ORGAN-HARMONIUN. 








{ id subeiaucial appaarines, containing Four Dras 
8 Sets of Vibrators of two and half octaves eu 
j P In American walnut, railtopand orn 
me | inet to contain the mus panelled cases, I rices 
fr F 
TY, INSTRU MENTS for the Toy 
, asd at Garant tawien Vuesere 4 Jan : Hail 
\ USIC AL BOXES Ss 3 from 16s. Orguinettes 
a arg lins, Guitars, Mand 
Zithers, ¢ gi ! my e3, Brass and Stringed 
Instrum cription, Tuning-forks, Digitoriumes 
Dr Music 3, 
TEW ILL USTRATED CATALOGUES, 
containing full descriptions, with prices, sent post-free 
ETZLE R AND CO., 


M 


No. 42,GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON. 


| ‘WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. | GHIRTS.—FORD'S 


Crea INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING. S A 


EUREKA SHIRTS. 


The Acmé of Perfection for fit 7 A se 
l4in, to 18in, Neck, 6s., 78., 88. eac 


at 
RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY. | 


R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultey, Me 
SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, : it i 
in POLISHED BRASS, OXIDIZED SILVER, and CHINA. GHIRTS. -FORD' S EUREKA — SHIRTS, 
from 21s. to £10. 


The most perfe ct fitting made.”"—Observer. 
} DESPATCH BOXES. Six for: 5: 


35s., 403., and 45 
ENVELOPE CASES. R. FORD on Cco., 
STATIONERY CABINETS. 





DRESSING CASES, 
JEWEL C 
CASESOF IVORY BRUSHES. 


41, Poultry, London, 





Is 


WORK BOXES. WRITING CASES. HIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 
CARRIAGE CLOCKS. INKSTANDS, FOR DRESS. 

OPERA GLASSES, CANDLESTICKS., To wear with one stud centre of Ete 

SCENT BOTTLES. CANDELABRA. lin. to I8in, neck, 53. 6d., 78, 6d.. 9s, 6d, 


FANS. IVORY AND PEARL. POSTAGE SCALES. R. FOR D, and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 
BOXES OF GAMES. CIGAR CABINETS. 
LIQUEUR CASES. PURSES; CIGAR CASES. 
And a large and choice Assortment of ENGLIST, 
VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5. 








_F ORD’S 


For Te eo 


EUREKA SHIRTS, 
ricket, and Boating. 
eady made i 6c., 
Write for P atterns ¢ and Self. Measure, 


GHIRTS. 









9s. 6d, 












5 i RAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 
Morocco, with Hall-marked Sterling Silver Fittings, ‘ 
£5 5s., £10 10s., £15, _#: 20, £30, to £50. |  HIRTS.—OLD SHIRTS REFRONTED, 
| h Wrist and Collar Banded. Fine Linen, three for 7s, 6d. ; 
Pt cartes AIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, | frm Fine. three fut wm" Sehd thee (Hot less) with cash 

qd t Port ts, 10s, 6d. to x5. ae = 

r ONT AL ‘AND P RESENT. wy TION AL, BU MS. It. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 

PHOTOG APH FR AMES and SCRI sh, cid 
h gilt reversible hinges, to hold < | Ne IDIUS. 
MONOGRAMS,|4 The only Flannel Shirts 


That never shrink in washing. 
Three for 39s. 
%. FORD and CO., 


8 aaa" conowEr: cl 


AR 1S, CORONET cr EST, and ADDRESS DIES 
1 » Ori :] 







6d. Patterns free per post. 
NOTE-P AP ER: 41, Poultry, London. 


pene ‘ORD'S EGIDIUS.—The only Wool Fabric 





. 
une ’ Paper F 
AMMES, MENU {CEST CARDS, | 










BALL “PROG Rt a that never shrinks in washing. Gentlemen's Under- 
WEDDING CARDS, INVIT ATIONS. and BOOK PL: vests, Six different sizes, 5s, 9d. each; Pants, with belt-bands, 
4 VISIT TING c ng L ant Engraved, and 100 6 Half-hose, Ls, 6<., all te ) mate h. ae aan colours, 





sttorns aad ott measure fre e by pos 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Joatue. London, 


42, PICCADILLY, “LONDON. 


BRILL’S 
SEA 





1id. per Bath. 


» 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND GROCERS. 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR 


is a delightfully soothing and emollient preparation for 
the skin and complexion ; it prevents and 


REMOVES SUNBURN, 


tan, freckles, roughness and redness of the skin, soothes 
insect stings, irritation, and all other cutaneous affections, 
renders the skin soft, smooth, and delicate, and produces 
a beautifully fair and 


DELICATE COMPLEXION. 


It is guaranteed free from any lead, mineral, or greasy 
ingredients, which ruin the skin. Ladies cannot do with- 
out it who value their complexions. Bottles, 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. ; half-sized bottles, 2s. 3d. 








ASK ANYWHERE FOR 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


S. SAINSBURY’S | 
LAVENDER 
amie WATER. 


1i7oO 177, STRAND, LONDON, 
AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND GENERALLY THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Is, 6d., 2s Post-free 





A HIGHLY PERFUMED 
Scent of great refinement, 
strength, and lasting quality. 


Very economical in use. 
Prepared with the finest ENGLISH LAVENDER, without 


AND 


», 2d. extra. 
Post-free, 


and 6s. ; 
to 15s. 6d.; 


Prices, 1s., 3x., 48. 6d., 


uitab!e for Presents, from 3s. 3d. extra. 





SDE ION JONGHG 
i te 








KNIGHTor THE ORDER cr LEOPOLD oF BELGIUM 
KNIGHT oF THE LEGION of HONOU’ 


CGH Bron Combes 


Incontestably proved by thirty 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, TIE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND TIIE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, SBart., M.2D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland. Physician to the W estminster Hospital, 
“T consider Da. De Jonon’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver | «jy 1 
Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.”’ 














years’ medical experience to be 


as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 


by the world of medicine 


Dr. SINCLI-. mm COGHILL, 
| «physician to the Hospite! for Consumption, Ventnor, 
**In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease, Dr. De 
| greater ‘the rapeutic efficacy than any other Cod-Liver Oil 
| with which I am acquainted.” 


Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 
“Dr. De Joxon’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil has the 
rare exceilence of being well borne and assimilated by 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.’’ 


Sold CNLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C, 
CaUTION —Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 
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De Jo iau’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver | 


chiefly of an exhaustive yc maeneter, has been admitted 


Joxen’s/ Light-Brown Oil possesses | 


| 


| 
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M‘Caw, Stevenson & Orr’s 


PATENT 


Glacier 


Window Decoration, 


The Most Perfect Substitute 
for Stained Glass ever invented. 





Glacier Witt 


Decoration 


Can be used with the 
happiest results with 
any style of architec- 
ture, ecclesiastical or 
domestic. As most of 
the patterns are made 
to bear culing down 
without injury to the 
designs, no difficulty 
will be found in cover- 
ing any size or form of 
window. 





Glacier Window 


Decoration 


"Gives all the beauty, 
depth, and richness of 
colouring of real stain- 
ed glass, at a fraction 
of its cost. It can be 
applied to any window 
by any person without 
previous experience in 
the use of the article. 

Over 400 patterns to 
select from, rendering 
it possible to make 
innumerable combina- 
tions, from thesimplest 
to the most elaborate. 

Invaluable for cover- 
ing windows having 
disagreeable outlooks. 
The view is shut out 
without _ perceptibly 











diminishing the light. 

The importance of 
this invention will be 
appreciated when it is 
considered how many 
houses in cities have for 
outlook from the back 
onlya maze ofchimn 
pots, dingy roofs, and 
the smoking chimneys 
of manufactories, 


Glacier 


1 Cy a 


ie 





Window 
Decoration 


Should prove a great 
boon to hotel proprie- 
tors, who, by its 
use, can improve the 
interiors of their esta- 
blishments, and get rid 
of the disogreeable 
views so often visible 
from the bedrooms. 
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The Glacieris unlike 
all other substitutes for 
stained glass, in that 
it can be affixed with- 
out trouble, and once 
properly <ffixed will 
not curl up or leave 
the glass under any 
conditions, 





Window 
Decoration 


Glacier 











Has been in use for 
over six years, and has 
| met with warm wel- 
come in all yarts of 
the wor'd, owing to its 
adaptability to any 
' window, the ease with 
whic} itcan be affixed, 














if and the great beauty 
' : mt oof colouring and 
! designs, 

















Write for illustrated Pamphlet (400 illustrations) 
and Sample, post free, One Shilling, from 


M‘Caw, Stevenson & Orr, 
LINENHALL WORKS, BELFAST ; 
OR TO . 
« Co., Limited, 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


Perry 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA, IN 


Drawn by J. R. Herbert, R.A.—[From the Ilustrated London News.] 


position. And I venture to say this, that a woman—be 
she the Queen of a great realm or the wife of one of 
your labouring men—who can keep alive in her heart 
a great sorrow for the lost object of her life and 
affection, is not at all likely to be wanting in a great 
and generous sympathy with you.” The applause that 
followed these words testified to the deep hold which the 
Queen has upon the affections of her people. 

There were soon more partings in the toyal family, 
though not of a poignant nature, like that of the loss 
of the Prince. In July, 1862, the Queen was called 
upon to bid farewell to Princess Alice, who, with her 
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1834. THE QUEEN, IN 1846. 


husband, Prince Louis of Hesse, went to her own home 
at Darmstadt. The separation was keenly felt, for the 
Princess had been a great solace to her Royal mother in 
her widowhood. She came to England again in the 
following December, when the remains of the Prince 
Consort were removed from the vault beneath St. 
George’s Chapel to the noble mausoleum prepared 
for them by the Queen and the Royal children at 
Frogmore. Over the sarcophagus of the Prince rests a 
recumbent figure of the departed, by Baron Marochetti. 
A few days after the removal of the Prince’s remains, 
the Queen was presented with a sumptuously bound 


After G. E. Dawe.—[From the Illustrated London News.] 


Bible, the gift of “loyal English widows.” Her 
Majesty wrote an affectionate letter of thanks to the 
Duchess of Sutherland, as the representative of the 
band of sympathising sister widows, expressive of her 
deep and heartfelt gratitude. Referring to her lost 
husband, she said, ‘‘ The only sort of consolation she 


“experiences is in the constant sense of his unseen 


presence, and the blessed thought of the eternal unicn 
hereafter, which will make the bitter anguish of the 
present appear as naught.” An event which gave rise 


- to national rejoicings occurred in March, 1863, when 


Princess Alexandra, the fair flower of Denmark, came 








THE TERRACE FRONT, OSBORNE HOUSE, ISLE OF 
Photographed by Colonel Stuart Wortley, by special permission of her Majesty. 


WIGHT. 
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ESTABLISHED IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE IIit 


STREETER and CO.. GOLDSMITHS, 


Importers of Precious Stones, Pearls, and Gems, 


is, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE ONLY JEWELLERS WHOSE STOCK CONSISTS OF ONE UNIFORM QUALITY OF GOLD-VIZ., 18-CARAT. 


STREETER’S STREETER’S 
TEN=GUINEA JEWELS DIAMOND ORNAMENTS 


ro 1 st value ever offered the Publi Cannot be surpassed for elegance of design, quality of worl 
. oe ae ae A seedy th po ; manship, and general finish. They are London made, and tls 
in the form of Diamond Ornaments; they are manufactured Brillant are all white and property cut. 
OF ee a ee ee ” — —— Old Jowels of any description mounted in accordance with 
1} carats) are white and properly cut. (We issue no Price-List.) the fashion of the day, or the taste of the owner, and the 
stones recut to the best advantage. 

































































































































ie i ee ites PEARL NECKLACES, 20 to 10,000 Guineas, 
DIAMOND PENDANTS, 10 to 500 Guineas, Sises, acme i. a ara 
DIAMonD ENGAGED RINGS, 5 to 250 Guineas, oe sees ois ad = 
DIAMOND BROOCHES, 5 to 200 Guineas, Sy ge? a 
DIAMOND EARRINGS, 10 to 1000 Guineas, 

SAPPHIRE NECKLACES, 50 to 2000 Guincas, 
eee ithe ssn SAPPHIRE BRACELETS, 10 to 2000 Guineas, 
a weenie eco iiss SAPPHIRE BROOCHES 10 to 500 Guineas, 
DIAMOND NECKLACES, 50 to 2000 Guineas, ~ dersatitha aera oh ; ae 
ane SAPPHIRE RINGS, 5 to 200 Guineas. 
eas ts the atc RUBY NECKLACES, 100 to 5000 Guincas, 
DIAMOND HAIR-PINS, Single Stones, 5 to 500 Guineas, ee cease ae ealiniians 
sartencsttorntt ar din Rvby BROOCHES, 30 to 2000 Guinczs, 
yocncaisson Blas 20. RvBY ENGAGED RINGS, 10 to 500 Guincas. 














WORKS BY .. - WORKS BY ; 
EDWIN W. STREETER, F.RGS, MALL EDWIN W. STREETER, F.R.G.5. MAI. 


“PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS.” —§ «wr, STREETER, as everybody in London knows, has “GREAT DIAMONDS OF THE WORLD.” 
eee eee the best possible reason for being learned about Pearls, aa GOLD.” 20th Thousand 


“PEARLS AND PEARLING LIFE.” well as Diamonds and other Materials of Jewellery.” 
ILLUSTRATED. (Just out.) Vide “ Illustrated London News,” Dec. 11, 1886, GEORGE BELL and SONS, York-street, Covent-garden. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MA P Pi N & WEB re STERLING ano ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE ano TABLE CUTLER / 
| OF THE HIGHEST ATTAINABLE QUALITY. SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT. 

















Full-size Antique-fluted Tea and 
Coffee Service. 
Sterling Silver ee «- £6 5a 
Electru-Silver 
















— << > 
Crimped-edge Registered Design ~ 
Chamber Candlestick. 


- 188. 







Electro-Silver .«. 












Electro-Silver 


Sterling Silver :. £8 10s. — - aE S anes i’ ; iz —~ % \ — 4 
| 


ST. «a Sa 


f 
a 


12 pairs Fish Knives and Forks, 





d Oak Case lined blue cloth, Ivory Handles, and Dot Muffineer. 
Electro-Silver on pure nickel blades, tlectro-Silver .. 28, 2 
Engraved as [il ed, £6 48.; Plain Blades, £5 9s. Sterling Silver .. 103, 6d. _ 




















MAPPIN & WEBB’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES, 
No.1. STERLING AND ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE AND CUTLERY. 
No. 2. TRAVELLING BAGS AND DRESSING 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE 


from either of the four addresses men- 
tioned below: or in the Colonies 
through any of the London Merchants, 
through whom Goods may also be ob- 
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tained at Wholesale Priees. To pre- = ———— = CASES. y 
vent disappointment and loss, it should 7 — No. 3. POCKET-KNIVE ‘TE6 a 
mgt the - p é No. 3. iT. ES, SCISSORS. — ‘ 
reste aioe ae bbe Mappin and Webb’s Celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery, RAZORS, &e. ‘ AN AB 
facture. . in strong Oak Cases, lined blue cloth. : VE ; ap K Wh |] 
seater Special Lists of sizes kept in stock, post-free. No. 4. WEDDING & BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. VA\ N VK 
/ a 





ff OPN Z] 
i b orth SM 
SHEFFIELD 


















Patent Screw-fast Table Knives, finest double refined shear steel. Handles will not becgme loose in boiling water. Electro-Silver and Cut-glass Six-bottis 
1 













Electro-Silver on Hard Nickel Breakfast Dish, Cruet, £3 10s. 
ts into three separate dishes at will by 
noving the handle, £4, 





M.& W's Registered 17th Century Pattern, 
SPCONS & FORKS, ALL PATTERNS, TWENTY YEARS’ WEAR. 


Registered “Scuttle” Sugar Basin. 
Electro-Silver, £1 5s. ; Solid Silver, £5, 
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Silver-Mounted Presentation Carvers, in Morceco or Cak Cases. 
Two pair Carvers and Steel .. ++ £3. 
One ++ ae £2 28, . ~ 


Challenge Cups for all Competitions. _ Patent “Club” Bottle-Holder, 
Designs oant to 61) surte 08 the world tree M AN J F ACTORI FS « 35, KING-ST., COVENT-GARDEN ; Pu/ent Club” Bottle-Hold 
of charge, s and 163, NORFOLK-ST., SHEFFIELD. Electro-siuver .. £1 4% 
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over to become the bride of the Prince of Wales. The 
wedding took place on March 10, in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor; and never had the sun shone on a 
fiirer bride, or one who so soon captivated the 
affections of the British people. The illuminations 
and the festivities throughout the land, in honour of 
this auspicious marriage, are not likely to be soon 
forgotten. On May 9, the Queen paid a long visit 
to Netley Hospital, in whic h she and the Prince had 
always taken a deep interest. She went through many 
of the wards, and spoke in partic ular to an old soldier 
from India, who lay at the point of death. The poor 
fellow exclaimed, “I thank God that he has allowed me 
to live long enough to see your Majesty with my own 
eyes !”’—a speech which grez atly touched the Queen and 
Drincess Alice. When the Court went to Balmoral, 
in August, her Majesty visited the Prince’s cairn on 
Craig Lowrigan. It bore the following inscription :— 
“To the belov ed memory of Albert, the great and good 
Prince Consort. Raised by his broken-hearted widow, 
Victoria R., Aug. 21, 1862. ‘He being made perfect 
in a short time fulfilled a long time; for his soul pleased 
the Lord; therefore hastened He to take him away 
from among the wicked.’—Wisdom of Solomon, iv., 
13, 14.” During this visit to Balmoral an alarming 
accident happened to the Queen, while returning, with 
Princesses Alice and Helena, from an expedition to 
Altnagiuthasac. The night being very dark the car- 
riage was overturned, and her Majesty was thrown to 
the ground with great force, alighting upon her face. 
The traces of the carriage were cut and the horses got 
up unhurt. ‘The Princesses were released without 
injury, but the Queen’s face was a good deal bruised 
and swollen, and a little 

claret was all that could be 
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condition was critical. Happily, on Dee. 14—the 
anniversary of the Prince Consort’s death—the illness 
took a favourable turn. The Prince gradually recovered, 
to the great joy of the Royal family and the nation, 
and cn Feb. 27, 1872, a Thanksgiving Service was 
held in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Queen, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and the Princess Beatrice 
received a continuous ovation in their progress to the 
metropolitan Cathedral. The day was observed through 
the entire country as one of national rejoicing. Two 
days after the happy celebration at St. Paul’s, as the 
Queen returned to Buckingham Palace from a drive in 
the Park, a lad named Arthur O’Connor rushed to the 
side of the carriage, and held out a pistol in his right 
hand towards the Queen, and a paper in his left. He 
was seized by John Brown, her Majesty’s personal 
attendant. The pistol was found to be unloaded, and 
the paper was a petition for the release of the Fenian 
prisoners. O’Connor was brought up for trial, and 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment with hard labour, 
and a whipping with a birch rod. A severe loss befell 
the Queen in September, when she received tidings of 
the death of her valued friend and spiritual adviser, 
Dr. Norman Macleod. He had often brought sun- 
shine into the Royal household, and the Queen wrote 
concerning him: ** No one ever raised and strengthened 
one’s faith more than Dr. Macleod. How I loved to talk 
to him, to ask his advice, to speak to him of my sorrows, 
my anxieties! But, alas ! how impossible I feel it to be 
to give any adequate idea of the character of this good 
and distinguished man.” 
% % % % 
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NUMBER 27 
which forms the central figure in the magnificent Albert 
Memorial, was unveiled, and soon afterwards the Queen 
visited Germany, travelling under the name of the 
Countess of Kent. On her way back, she rested a 
night in Paris and had an interview with Marshal 
Macmahon, the President of the French Republic. On 
Aug. 17 she was in her Scottish capital, where she 
unveiled the colossal equestrian statue of the Prince 
Consort, a fine composition, the work of Sir John Steell. 
In December, 1877, her Majesty honoured Lord 
seaconsfield with a visit at Hughenden, driving pee 
the ordinarily quiet town of ‘High Wycombe amid ¢ 
scene of great enthusiasm. Before leaving ashehlen 
the Queen and the Princess Beatrice planted trees on 


the lawn asa memorial of their visit. The year 1878 
brought deep sorrow and bereavement with it. On 


Dec. 14, the 
lamented Princess 


anniversary of her father’s death, the 
Alice died, falling a victim to her 
motherly devotion. She succumbed to a severe attack 
of diphtheria, caught from her children, one of whom 
expired four weeks before. The Queen wrote a letter 
thanking her subjects for the universal expressions of 
sympathy called ne by the death of her beloved 


daughter. At Balmoral her Majesty erected a 
cross of Aberdeen granite in memory of the 
Princess, which bore the tender inscription: ‘“ To 


Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, 


the dear memory of 
3orn, April 25, 


Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 


1843; died, Dec. 14, 1878. ‘This is erected by her 
sorrowing mother, Queen Victoria. ‘Her name shall 
live, though now she is no more.’” Other deaths 


which greatly affected the Queen were those of the 
Prince Imperial and the Earl of Beaconsfield. ‘To the 
memory of the latter a 
monument was erected in 





got to bathe it with. Even- 
tually, Balmoral was reached 
in safety. A few days after- 
wards her Majesty went to 
Aberdeen to unveil Maro- 
chetti’s statue of the Prince 
Consort. This was the first 
time she had appeared in 
public since her husband's 
ceath, and she ,was very 
nervous, trembling through 
the entire ceremony. In the 
succeeding January Prince 
Albert Victor, the eldest son 
of the Prince and Princess 
cf Wales, and the direct 
heir to the Crown, was born. 
The Queen and the nation 
alike rejoiced at the news. 
When President Lincoln was 
assassinated, in 1865, the 
Queen wrote, with her own 
liand, a touching letter of 
condolence to his widow. In 
the autumn of the same 
year the popular statesman, 
ford Palmerston, died; and 
on the 9th of December 
following her Majesty sus- 
tained a still severer loss 








Hughenden Church * by his 
grateful and affectionate 
sovereign and friend, Vic- 
toria, R.I. ‘Kings love him 
that speaketh right’ (Prov. 
RVis. Lo): Another mar- 
riage occurred in the Royal 
family in March, 1879, when 
the Duke of Ccnnaught 
espoused the Princess Louise 
of Prussia, the wedding 
being celebrated at St. 
George’s, Windsor. A pain- 
ful shock was experienced 
in England by the assassin- 
ation of President Garfield, 
and her Majesty communi- 
‘ated the expression of her 
sorrow and her sympathy 
with Mrs. Garfield and the 
American nation. <An at- 
tempt was not long after- 
wards made upon the 
Queen’s own life. As she 
was entering her carriage at 
babel Station, on March 

, 1882, she was fired at by 
a man named Maclean, but 
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in the death of her uncle, 
King Leopold, who had 
been her affectionate friend 
and adviser from the moment she ascended the throne. 
The Queen opened the first Session of her seventh 
Parliament in person on Feb. 6, 1866. In March she 
instituted the Albert Medal, for the saving of life at sea, 
and she also presented Mr. Peabody with her portrait, 
to mark her sense of his munificent gifts on behalf of 
the poor of London. The Queen's third daughter, 
Princess Helena, was married in July of this year to Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. In June, 1867, her 
M-jesty entertained the Queen of Prussia at Windsor 
Castle, and this august visitor was shortly followed by the 
Sultan of Turkey, and subsequently by the Empress of 
the French. In’ May, 1868, her Majesty laid the founda- 
tion-stone of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and in the ensuing 
August left England for Switzerland, traveliing for a 
mouth incognita as the Countess of Kent. Blackfriars 
Bridge and the Holborn Viaduct were opened by the 
Queen on Nov. 6, 1869; and in the course of the next 
May she formally opened the new buildings for the 
University of London. The Franco-German war broke 
out this year, involving at its close the utter ruin of 
the Imperial family of France. Before the year ended 
the Queen visited the Empress Eugénie at Chislehurst, 
sympathising with her over the sudden and overwhelm- 
ing disasters which had fallen upon the Emperor and 
herself. On March 21, 1871, the Princess Louise was 
married to the Marquis of Lorne, the ceremony, as in 
the case of Princess Helena, taking place in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor Castle. The splendid building at 
South Kensington, known as the Royal Albert Hall, was 
opened by the Queen on the 29th of the same month, in 
the presence of a large and brilliant assembly. The 
building was erected at a cost of £200,000. In respond- 
ing to an address read by the Prince of Wales, 
her Majesty said: ‘‘ I wish to express my great admir- 
ation of this beautiful hall, and my earnest wishes 
for its complete success.’’ In the ensuing December 
the Queen hastened to Sandringham, in consequence of 
the alarming illness of the Prince of Wales. His Royal 
Highness was suffering from typhoid fever, and his 


pital. 





The Queen and Prince Albert in Ireland, 1849. 


evinced much consideration and solicitude. That they 
have not been slow in recognising this was proved by 
the truly British reception given to the Sovereign on 
April 2, 1873, when she visited the Victoria Park, in 
the EKast-End of London. The enthusiasm of the crowds 
which lined both sides of the thoroughfares was un- 
bounded. In May the Queen received. the melancholy 
news of the death of one of her grandsons, the little 
Prince Frederick William of Hesse, whe had been killed 
by falling from his bedroom window. Other events— 
flecked now with joy and now with sorrow—rapidly 
succeeded each other. On Jan. 23, 1874, the Duke of 
Kdinburgh was married, at St. Petersburg, to the 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, and on their public 
entry into London in March, the bride and bridegroom 
were warmly received. Her Majesty visited Gosport in 
April, when she inspected the regiments returned from 
the Ashantee War, and pers sonally conferred the medals 
awarded for conspicuous bravery. Sir Garnet (now 
Lord) Wolseley was the most distinguished of the 


recipients. Much pain was caused to her Majesty in 
August, 1875, when she was an involuntary witness 


of the ccllision between the Royal yacht Alberta and 


the yacht Mistletoe, belonging to Mr. Heywood, of 
Manchester. The sister-in-law of Mr. Heywood and 


the Master of the Mistletoe were drowned. The Queen 
personally assisted in the restoration .of the other 
sufferers. In October of this year the Prince of Wales 
made a lengthened tour through her Majesty’s Indian 
dominions. The tour was most successful, and strengthened 
the loyalty of our Eastern fellow-subjects. Not long 
afterwards Lord Beaconsfield carried the Royal Titles 
Bill through Parliament, and under its provisions the 
Queen was proclaimed Empress of India. Her Majesty 
was frequently scen by her subjects in the year 1876. 
In March she opened the new wing of the London 
Hospital, built by the Grocers’ Company, at a cost of 


£20,000, while altogether the publie contributed the- 


sum of £90,000 for the enlargement of this noble hos- 
Two days later the statue of the Prince Consort, 


fortunately escaped unin- 
jured. The man was ar- 
rested, and found to be 
insane. The two Houses 


of Parliament unanimously 
adopted addresses expressing horror and indignation 
at the attempt made upon the Queen’s life, and con- 
gratulating the Sovereign upon her escape. At the 
close of April, 1882, St. George’s witnessed another 
Royal wedding—that of the Duke of Albany with the 
Princess Helen of Waldeck. Her Majesty soon again 
appeared in public, proceeding in State on May 6 to 
Kpping Forest, for the purpose of declaring it to be 
open for the enjoyment of the people for all time. In 
the December following she formally opened the New 
Law Courts in the Strand. The ceremonial was very 
imposing, and her Majesty and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Gladstone, were loudly cheered as they appeared 
on the scene. In March, 1883, the Queen bal 
tunately met with an accident in Windsor Castle. 
She received a severe sprain from a fall, which 
for months prevented her walking or moving about. 
She had scarcely recovered her “usual health when 
she was called upon to bear another heavy trial in 
the death of her youngest son, the Duke of Albany. 
While staying at Cannes for the benefit of his hes alth, 
the Duke’ had slipped on ascending a stair at the 
Cercle Nautique, severely injuring his knee. During 
the night a fit of apoplexy supervened, and his Royal 
Highness expired in the arms of his equerrys The body 
was brought home and interred at Windsor. The Duke 
was able and highly cultivated, and in the qualities both 
of his mind and heart recalled the memory of his august 
and honoured father. Universal sympathy was cx- 
pressed for the Queen and the widowed Duchess in 
their bereavement. The notable event of the year 1885 
was the marriage of Princess Beatrice, the youngest 
daughter of her Majesty, and for many years “her 
inseparable companion, to Prince Henry of Battenberg. 
The wedding was solemnised in the little church of 
W hippingham, in the Isle of Wight. The Queen’s most 
recent appearances amongst her subjects will be fresh 
in the public recollection. She opened the session of 
1886 in person; laid the foundation-stone of the new 
Medical Hall on the Victoria Embankment; declared 
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THE ENTRANCE FRONT, OSBORN2. 


Photographed by Colonel Stuart Wortley, by special permission of her Majesty. 
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THE QUEEN VISITING A POOR COTTAGER AT BALMORAL. 
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THE QUEEN VISITING NETLEY HOSPITAL, MAY 9, 1863. 
She went through many of the wards, and spoke in particular to an old soldier from India, who lay at the point of death. The poor fellow exclaimed, 


“I thank God that He has allowed me to live long enough to see your Majesty with my own eyes!” 
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open the Indian and Colonial Exhibition; visited 
Liverpoo! to inaugurate the International Exhibition, 
and opened the Royal Holloway College for Women at 
Egham. 

The present year also has witnessed several public 
appearances of the Sovereign. On March 23, accom- 
panied by Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
she visited Birmingham for the purpose of laying the 
foundation-stone of the Victoria Law Courts. The 
capital of the Midlands was en féte, and all along the 
line of route traversed by the Royal cortége, and 
amounting to some five miles of streets, her Majesty 
met with a most enthusiastic reception. She expressed 
herself as most gratified by these loyal greetings. At 
the close of March, the Queen journeyed to the South 
of France, in order to make a stay of some weeks at Aix- 
les-Bains. With her daughter, Henry of 
sattenberg. she took up her abode at the Villa Mottet, 
During 


Princess 





where she received a visit from Princess Louise. 
her stay at Aix-les-Bains, her Majesty visited Cannes, 
occupying the Villa Edelweiss, which Mr. Augustus 
Savile had placed at her disposal. The Queen went 
over the Villa Nevada, and remained for some hours 
alone in the room in which the lamented Prince Leopold 
On 


April 23, accompanied by Prince and Princess Henry 


expired, being deeply overcome by her emotions. 


of Battenberg, her Majesty made an excursion to the 
famous Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse. The Father 
Superior conducted the illustrious visitors through the 
entire building. including the portion tenanted by nuns. 
The Queen was the first Protestant lady, as the ex- 
Empress Fugénie was the only Catholic one, who had 
ever been allowed to view the interior. On April 28, 
the Queen left Aix-les-Bains and travelled to Cherbourg, 
whence she embarked onthe return voyage to England. An 
excellent passage was made to Portsmouth, and Windsor 
was reached in due course. Her Majesty had considerably 
benefited by her stay abroad. Not long after her return, 
the Queen once more manifested her deep interest in the 
welfare of the humbler portion of her subjects by 
visiting the East-End, on May 14, with the object of 
This 


project, which owed its origin to the Beaumont Trust, 


declaring open the People’s Palace at Mile-end. 


elici. sd much public interest and support. 

Her Majesty has never failed to consider the interests 
and the welfare of her subjects whenever and wherever 
possible. In regard to legislation she has ever been 
a wise and constitutional Sovereign, consulting the ex- 
pressed wishes of the nation, as in the case of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish Church legislation, and in all Parliamentary 
and social reforms. For genius of every kind she has 


be 


Dickens and George Eliot in fiction, Landseer. Gibson, 


always felt a warm admiration, whether it for 
and others in art, Carlyle and Tennyson in literature, 
Rachel in the drama, and Mendelssohn, Jenny Lind. 
and others in music. How sympathetic her nature is 


may be well understood from the touching letters 
she wrote upon the death of Principal Tulloch: and 
the same of 
in her relations towards her dependents at Windsor, 
Osborne, 


sympathy have gone out also towards the poorest of the 


tenderness heart has been manifested 


and Balmoral; while her generosity and 


poor. Many are the anecdotes illustrative of this aspect 
of her character. At Osborne she has been found by 
the bedside of a bed-ridden old cottager, reading to him 
the Scriptures ; 
entered the tenements of the poor, where, with kind 
hands, she has administered gifts to aged women, or 


while at Balmoral she has frequently 


smoothed the dying pillow, preparing the sufferers for 
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death. If her Majesty has been a model Sovereign, she 
has been none the less a model wife, mother, and friend. 
May the day be far distant when we can no longer greet 
her as the Queen of this mighty Empire ! 


VEEL, 


Afi is filled with 







14 the soundof Jubilee; 
in a thousand 
forms, and by num- 


and 


7 berless memorials, it 
Ai is intended to cele- 
ie, brate her Majesty’s 
~~ long and glorious 
reign. From London 
to Calcutta, 
Caleutta to Mel- 
bourne, from Mel- 


bourne to Montreal, 


from 







the Anglo-Saxon race is animated by 
one thought, is moved by one glow- 
ing impulse of enthusiastic loyalty. 
t~ And the half-century of British 
< W history which is just drawing to a 
close is indeed worthy of all commemoration 
by Englishmen at home and by our kin beyond 
I cannot close this sketch without 
2 recounting some of the more important legis- 


the sea. 


lative and other reforms which have made the reign 
of Our Sovereign Lady the Queen illustrious. First, the 
curse of slavery has been abolished throughout the British 
dominions; while, at home, a criminal code which once 
befitted only a barbaric nation, has been re-written in 
the Statute-Book, upon the lines of justice and humanity. 
The Poor Law has_ been radically reformed, and the 
gigantic monopoly of the Corn Laws has been swept 
The labour of English workmen has been set 
has 


away. 
free, and _ provision been made against those 
calamities which formerly, by culpable neglect and 
recklessness, swept away hundreds and thousands of un- 
fortunate workmen. Lord Shaftesbury and other philan- 
thropists nobly secured the natural rights of women and 
children, and procured the remoyal of evils which were a 
disgrace to a civilised and Christian country. Education 
has been placed within the reach of all, and the aspiration 
of George III. has been rendered possible of fulfilment— 
“I hope the time will come when every child in my 
dominions will be able to read the Bible!” ’ 

By the great development of the printing press, 
moreover, England has been able to lead the world. 
The taxes on knowledge, which rendered newspapers 
and books the exc'usive appanage of the few, have 
been abolished, and knowledge is now the common 
property of all. The penny post has brought the poor 
nearer together; the electric telegraph has almost 
abolished time and space. Railways convey the people 
and their merchandise from place to place with cheap- 
ness, celerity, and efficiency. The House of Commons 
has been made, in very truth, the people’s House of 
-arliament by the widening of the bounds of repre- 


sentation. Workers of all kinds labour for fewer 
hours, and receive higher wages for their work. 
Religious grievances have been done away with; 


church rates no longer chafe one portion of the 
population, and the laws affecting births, marriages, 
and deaths have liberalised. The Universities 
have been unable to escape the wide reforming zeal, 


been 


and now they are open to all classes of the community. 
The repeal of the Malt ‘Tax and of the Navigation Laws 
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set many industries free, and gave them an _ ever- 
widening scope. Flogging in the Army and promotion 
by purchase have been abolished; and reforms have 
effected in. all the Civil establishments of the 
country.- A erusade -against brutality in all its forms 
has begun, humanitarian 


been 


which augurs well for the 
character of the rising generation. Crime is, happily, 
diminishing, for while in the United Kingdom the pro- 
portion of criminals to population in 1874 was 1 in 
1760, in 1884, with a much larger population, it was 
only 1 in 2500. 
among the people ; the Church of England has vastly 


Respect for religion is also advancing 


enlarged her borders, and the yarious Dissenting bodies 
‘an exhibit a similarly satisfactory result. 

If we look abroad, and take India in particular, the 
condition of things is equally encouraging. The pro- 
gress in the dominions of the Empress of India has 
been marvellous. 
have already taken place in our Eastern Empire sig- 
nalise great events. During the last fifty years the 
boundaries of the British rule have been extended by 
the addition of the Punjaub and Burmah, and by other 
The various Indian codes have been 
The government 


The magnificent celebrations which 


great annexations. 
extensively modified and simplified. 
of our great Indian dependency has been transferred 
from the East India Company direct to the Crown. 
Railways have opened up the country, and the system 
of irrigation has been vastly improved by the Public 


Works Department. Sanitary reforms have been 
initiated ; trade has largely increased in volume; and 
education is already obtaining a wide hold upon 
the people. And while all this has been done 
in India, the Colonies have not lagged behind. 
These noble offshoots from the mother-stock were 


once governed from Downing-street, but now they 


have their administrations and governmeuts. 


Canada and the 
Anglo-Saxon energy, ability, and enterprise. The rapid 
development of the Colonies is one of the wonders 
of British history; and this development has been 
accompanied by an increased attachment to England. 


own 
Australias are living witnesses to 


There never was a time wherein was manifested so 
ardent a spirit of loyalty towards the Queen, or so 
cheerful an acceptance of the of Imperial 
unity. The British Empire, in this year of grace, 
presents the noble and imposing spectacle of a people 
separated indeed by land and by sea, but knit together 
in the bonds of amity and goodwill. 


At this unique period in the nation’s history one 


claims 


universal aspiration rises from the four quarters of the 
world, ** God save Queen Victoria! and long send her to 
reign over a happy, a united, and a prosperous people *” 
As we think of the trials which she has been called 
upon to bear, a feeling of sympathy wells up from every 
heart ; and as we rejoice over the illustrious record of 
her reign, we are filled with gratitude to the Supreme 
for the progress, the enlightenment, and the happiness 
which must mark the Victorian era as the most dis- 
tinguished epoch in the annals of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
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‘RAW TENSTALL, NR. M ANCHESTER, 
Feb. 2gth, 1886. 


Dear Sirs, 

‘* Your ‘Pure Concentrated Cocoa’ is so extremely 
nice that I have ordered it for family use, and I shall 
certainly recommend it to my patients.” 

I am, yours respectfully, 
E. BUCKNILL, 
M.D., M.R.C.S., &c. 
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THE DONKEY, NOW OF GREAT AGE, ON WHICH ALL THE ROYAL PRINCES SPANISH OXEN AND CART, OSBORNE. 
AND PRINCESSES HAVE RIDDEN AS CHILDREN AT OSBORNE. PRESENTED BY THE EMPRESS EUGENIE TO THE QUEEN. 
Photographed by Colonel Stuart Wortley, by special permission of her Majesty. Photographed by Colonel Stuart Wortley, by special permission of her Majesty. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM, OSBORNE: THE QUEEN AT HOME. 


Photographed by Colonel Stuart Wortley, by special permission of her Majesty. 










































CHAPTER I. 
ON AN ISLAND. 
“T will now,’ said the German, ‘read your statement over, and you can sign it if 
’ d . : Ap ra 
you like. Remember, however, what your signature may mean. As for what I shall 
f ‘ ’ 

do with it afterwards, depends on many things. ; ; 

‘Do what you like with it,” replied the Englishman, slowly and huskily. “ Send 
it to the police in London, if you like. I don’t care what becomes of it, or of myself 
either. For Iam tired of it; I give in. There! I give in. No one knows what it is 
like until you actually come to fight with it.” 

He did not explain what ‘ it’? was; but the other seemed to understand what he 


[ALL RigHTs RESERVED.) 


He looked down upon the man whose words he was repeating with contempt and astonishment. 







meant, 
and nodded 
his head gravely, 
though coldly. ‘‘ It,’’ 
spoken of in this way, 
is generally some foe to 
man. If toothache, or earache, 
or any ordinary physical evil had 
fh WL : been meant, that German, or any 
Pl My," Y Va \ PSS other German, Frenchman, Russian, 
if mM a or Englishman, would have nodded his 
head with a sympathetic murmur. Since 
there was no m1rmur, therefore there was no sympathy. 

The two men were, as you will presently admit, a most curious couple to 
look upon, set among most remarkable surroundings, if only there had been 
any spectators or audience to watch and admire them. The scene—none of 
your conventional carpenter’s scenes, but a grand set scene—was, if possible, 
more interesting than the couple in the foreground. For in front there 
stretched the seashore, the little waves lapping softly and creeping slowly 
over the level white coral sand; beyond the smooth water lay the coral reef 
with its breakers; at the back of the sandy shore was a gentle rise of land, 
covered with groves of cocoa-palms and bananas; among them were 
clearings planted with fields of sweet potatoes and taro; two or three huts 
were visible beneath the trees. Again, beyond the level belt rose a great 
green mountain, five or six thousand feet high, steep, and covered to the 
summit with forest. Here anc there a perpendicular cliff broke the 
smoothness of the slope, and over the cliff leaped tiny cascades—threads of 
light sparkling in the evening sunshine. The time was about six—that is, 
an hour before sunset; the air was warm and soft; the sloping sunshine lay 
on grove and clearing, seashore and mountain side, forest and green field, 
making everything glow with a splendid richness and prodigality of colour, 
softening outlines and bringing out new and unsuspected curves on the 
hillside. The mid-day sun makes these thick forests black with shade; the 
evening sun lights them up, and makes them glorious and warm with colour. 

As one saw the place this evening, one might see it every evening, for 
in New Ireland there is neither summer nor winter, but always, all the 
year round, the promise of spring, the heat of summer, and the fruition of 
autumn; with no winter at all, except the winter of death, when the 
branches cease to put forth leaves and stretch out white arms, spectral and 
threatening, among their living companions in the forest. Sometimes one 
may see whole acres of dead forest standing like skeletons by day and like 
ghosts by night, till the white ants shall have gnawed their way through 
the trunks to prepare their fall, and till the young shoots at their feet 
shall have sprung up round them to hide the ghastly whiteness of death. 
The reason of this commingling of spring and summer, autumn and winter, 
is that the latitude of New Ireland, as everybody knows, is about 4 deg. 
south, which is very near the isothermal line. People who desire to feel the 
warmth of this latitude—a warmth which goes right through and through a 
man, like light through a pane of glass—need not go so far as New Ireland, 
but may stop on their way at Singapore, where there are not only no 
cannibals, but the hotels—there are no hotels in New Ireland—are ‘‘ replete,’’ 
as the advertisements say, ‘‘ with every comfort.’’ 

Considering that New Ireland has been visited by so very few, and that 
the place is as yet entirely unexplored, the fact that here were two Europeans 
upon it at the same time, and yet not arrived there with the same objects, 
was in itself remarkable ; the more so because its people have a curious and 
cultivated taste in cookery, and prefer roasted Brother Man to the roast of 
any other animal, insomuch that missionari¢s have hitherto avoided these shores, 
feeling that to be killed and eaten before converting anybody would be a sinful waste 
of good joints. After the conversion of many, indeed, the thing might take the form 
and present the attractions of serviceable martyrdom. 

Where the situation and the scene were both so remarkable it seems almost super- 
fluous to point out that the appearance of both men was also remarkable; although, 
among such surroundings, any man might well strive to live and present an 
appearance up to the scene. One of them—the German—was a man of colossal 
proportions, certainly six feet six in height, and broad in proportion, with strong 
shoulders and well-shaped legs—both legs and shoulders being bare, and therefore in 
evidence. He wasstill quite a young man—well under thirty. His hair was light brown, 



























































































short and curly; an immense brown beard covered his face and 
fell over his chest. His eyes were blue and prominent, and he 
wore spectacles. His dress was modelled generally, but with 
modifications, on the dress of the inhabitants of these 
islands. His only robe was a great piece of Fiji tapu cloth, 
white, decorated with black lozenges and a brown edging ; it 
was rolled once round his waist, descending to his knees, and 
was then thrown over his left shoulder, leaving the right arm 
bare. The sun had painted this limb a rich warm brown. He 
wore a cap something like that invented, and patented for the 
use of solitaries, by Robinson Crusoe: it was conical in shape 
and made of feathers brightly coloured. He had sandals of 
thin bark tied to his feet by leather thongs, and he wore a kind 
leather scarf, from which depended a revolver case, a field- 
ass in a case, a case of instruments, and a large water-proof 
vag. These constituted his whole possessions, except a thick 
cotton umbrella, with a double cover, green below and white 
above. This he constantly carried open. He was smoking a 
large pipe of the shape well known in Germany. Lastly, one 
observed in him a thing so incongruous that it was really the 
most remarkable of all. You know the Robinson Crusoe of 
the stage ; you know the holy man or the hermit of the Royal 
Academy. Both the Robinson Crusoe of the stage and the St. 
Anthony of the desert in the picture, are just as clean as if 
they had just come out of the bath, or at least had been quite 
recently blessed with a heavy shower, and they are, besides, as 
roomed as if they had just completed a careful morning 
Now, Robinson on his island and the hermit in his 
rt may have been picturesque, but I am quite certain that 
hey were always unkempt, unclean, and uncared for. This 
ing man—say this young gentleman—was most carefully 
groomed, although he was on a cannibal island. His hands 
were clean, and his nails did not look as if they had been torn 
off by the teeth—I have often thought of poor Robinson’s 
sufferings in this respect—his face was clean ; his hair neatly 
cut, though it was cut by his own hands, and had been 
brushed that day; his great beard was carefully combed ; and 
his toga of native cloth was clean. Now, a neat and clean 
beachcomber is a thing never heard of. Always they are in 
rags; and, when they do descend so low as to weur the native 
dress, they have generally assumed and made their own the 
manners and customs of a native. 

This interesting person was, as I have said, a German. 
Now, what is pedantry in an Englishman is thoroughness in a 
German. No Englishman could have worn this dress without 
feeling as if the whole world’s finger of scorn was turned upon 
him : but to the German the dress was part of the programme. 
He had learned the language, and what he could of the 
manners, before landing on the shore. A dress as nearly as 
possible approximating to the Polynesian garb was a natural 
accompaniment to the language. The spectacles, the umbrella, 
and the cap of feathers were necessary concessions to European 
civilisation. 

The other man, one could see immediately, was an English- 

man. It was also clear to anyone who had eyes and under- 

standing that he was an Englishman of country birth and 

breeding. To begin with, his clothes were not those of a 

The rough flannel shirt which had lost all its buttons 

ind one of its sleeves; the coarse canvas trousers; the old 

oots broken down at heel, and showing in the toes an in- 

clination—nay, a resolution—for divorce between sole and 

upper; the broad shapeless felt hat,—all spoke of the soil. 
His gait and carriage sang aloud of ploughed fields; his broad 
and ruddy cheeks, his reddish brown hair and beard spoke of 
the south or west of England. No doubt he was once—how 
did such a one contrive to get to the shores of New Ireland ?>— 
a farmer or labourer. He was a,well-built man, who looked 
short besiue this tallGerman. But he was above the average 
height. His age might be about six or eight and twenty. His 
hair hung in masses over his shoulders, and his beard was thicker 
than his companion’s, though not so long; and so far from 
being clean and trim, he presented a very unwashed, uncombed, 
and neglected appearance indeed. His face, which had been 
once a square, full face, was drawn and haggard; his eyes, which 
were meant to be frank, were troubled ; and his carriage, which 
should have been upright and brave, was heavy and dejected. 
He seemed, as he stood before the other man, at once ashamed 
and remorseful. 

‘ais I will read it carefully and slowly,’ said the 
German. ‘*Sit down while I read it. If there is a single word 
that is not true, you can alter that word before you sign.”’ 

The man sat down obediently—there was a curious slow- 
ness about his movements as well as his speech—while the 
German read the document, which was written very closely on 
two pages of a note-book. Space was valuable, because this 
note-book contained all the paper there was on the island of 
New Ireland, and had, therefore, to be husbanded.- He read in 
a good English accent, not making more confusion of his f’s 
and v’s than was sufficient to assert his pride of nationality. 
And as he read, he looked down upon the man whose words he 
was repeating with contempt and astonishment. For the man 
had done so dreadful and terrible a thing; he had committed 
a crime which was horrible, and required the white heat of 
rage and fury; and yet the man looked so pitiful a creature ! 

** Listen,’’ he said again, *‘and correct me when I am 
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This was the paper which he read on the shore of the 
Pacific Ocean, and on the island of New Ireland, one evening 
n the year 18X4: 


“ I, David L-ighan, farmer, of the parish of Challacombe, 


Devonshire, being now on an island in the Pacific Ocean, where 
I expect to be shortly killed and eaten by the cannibals, 
l re that the following is the whole truth concerning the 

of my uncle, Daniel Leighan, of the same parish, farmer. 


d me out of my property; he kept on lending 
large sums and small sums and making me 
return, and never let me know how much I 


jockeye 


He 





made me mortgage my land to him; he 
» to drink, and to neglect my farm. At last, 


I was head over ears in debt, he suddenly brought 
the law upon me, foreclosed, and took my land. That 
on of our quarrel. I stayed about the place, 
imes at Challacombe, sometimes at Moreton, and some- 
y, till my money was nearly all gone. Then I 

i either sta or I must become a labourer where I had 
been a master, or I must go away and find work somewhere 
else. I had but thirty pounds left in the world, and 1 made 
away. It was a day in October of the 
I remember because it was the cold, wet 
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season Of 1879 which finished my ruin, as it did many others, who 
that year came to the end of their capital or their credit. 
I went to see my uncle, and begged him to lend me thirty 


pounds more, to start me in Canada, where I’d heard say that 
fifty pounds will start a man who is willing to make his own 
clearance and to work. I was that sick of myself that I was 
willing to work like a negro slave if I could work my 
own land. But work in England on another man’s land 
I could not. Said my uncle—I shall not forget his words 

‘ Nephew David,’ he said, grinning, been a fool and 


on 





* vou’ ve 










lost your money. I’ve been a wise man and kept mine. 
Do you think I am going to give you more money to 
fool away?’ IL wonder I did not kill him then and there, 
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because it. was through him and his lendings that I came sick when I looked at those eyes, because they reproached 


so low. He sat in his room at Gratnor, his account me. I reeled and staggered as I left him, carrying the box 
books before him, and he looked up and laughed at with me inits blue bag, and the little bag of money. 
me while he said it, jingling the money that was in ‘*T was not going to walk along the road. That would have 


been a fool’s act. I turned straight off and struck for the open 
moor, intending to cross Hamil Down, and so, by way of Post 
Bridge, make for Tavistock and Plymouth. And I remembered 
a place where the box could be hidden away, a safe place, 
where no one would ever think of looking for it, so that every - 
body should go on believing that the old man had been robbed 
as well as murdered. This place was right over the Down, and 
on the other side, but it was all on my way to Post Bridge. 

**T climbed the hill then and walked across the top of Hamil 
Down. On the way, I passed the Grey Wether Stone, and | 
thought I would hide the bag cf money in a hole I knew of at 
the foot of it. Nobody would look for it there. Not twenty 
people in a year ever go near the Grey Wether. Then I walked 
down the hill on the other side and got to Grimspound, where I 
meant to hide the other bag with the box in it. 

** Tell them, if you ever get away from this awful place, that 
the box lies on the side nearest Hamil, where three stones 
piled one above the other make a sort of little cave, where you 
might think to draw a badgcr, but which would never make 
anyone suspect a hiding-place. ‘The stones are in the corner, 
and are the first you come to on your way down. ‘There I put 
the box, and then I walked away past Vitifer to Post Bridge, 
and then along the high road to Two Bridges and ‘Tavistock. 
But I did not stop in ‘Tavistock. Perhaps there would be an 
alarm. So I went on walking all the way without stopping 
except to sit down a bit—to Plymouth. ‘There I got a news- 
paper; but I could read nothing of the murder. ‘Then I took 
the train to Falmouth, and waited there for three days, and 
bought a newspaper every day—one would surely think that a 
murder in a quiet country place would be reported; but I 
could find not a single word about my murder. 

‘*Then I was able to take passage on board a German ship 
bound for New York. I got to New York, and I stayed there till 
my money was all gone, which did not take long. There I made 
the acquaintance of some men, who told me to go with them, 
for they were going West. They were all, I found, men who had 
done something, and the police were anxious to take them. I 
never told them what I had done, but they knew it was some- 
thing, and when they found out that I knew nothing about 
robbery and burglary, and couldn’t cheat at gambling and the 
like, they set it down that it must be murder. But they cared 
nothing, and I went along with them.’’ 

‘*Your confession, my friend,’’ said the German, stop- 
ping at this point, ‘‘of what followed—the lhorse-stealing 
adventure, your own escape, and the untimely end of 
your companions; your honesty in California, and its in- 

terruption ; your career as a bonnet or confederate; and your 
experience of a Californian prison—are all interesting, but I 
cannot waste paper upon them. I return, therefore, to the 
material part of the confession. And with this I conclude.’’ 

**T desire to state that from the first night that I arrived 
in New York till now I have every night been visited by the 
ghost of the man I killed. My uncle stands beside the bed 
whether it is in a bed in a crowded room or on the ground in 


his pocket. Yet I asked him for nothing but the loun of 
thirty pounds, which I might pay back, or, perhaps, I mightn’t. 
Thirty pounds! And I was his nephew, and by his arts and 
practices he’d jockeyed me out of a farm of three hundred 
acres, most of it good land, with the brook running through it 
and a mill upon it. What was thirty pounds compared with 
what he ’d got out of me? 

‘*T remember very well what I said to him—never mind 
what it was—but I warrant he laughed no longer, though he 
kept up his bullying to the end, and told me to go to the Devil 
my own way, and the farther from my native parish the better. 
So I left him, and walked away through Watercourt to John 
Exon’s Inn, where I sat all that day drinking brandy-and- 
water. I told nobody what had happened, but they guessed 
very well that I’d had a quarrel with my uncle, and all th> 
world knew by that time how he’d got my land into his own 
possession. 

‘“‘About six o’clock in the evening Harry Rabjahns, the 
blacksmith, came to the inn, and Grandfather Derges with 
him, and they had a mug of cider apiece. And then, being 
more than a bit in liquor, but not so tar gone as not to know 
what I was saying, I began to talk to them about my own 
affairs. I told them nothing about the quarrel with my uncle, 
but I said, what was quite truc, that I had no stomach to stay 
and take labourer’s wage in the parish where I should see all 
day long the land that had been mine and my father’s before 
me, and his father’s, further back than the church register 
goes. Why, the Sidcotes and the Leighans came to Challa- 
combe together—the Sidcotes to Sidcote Farm and the 
Leighans to Berry Down—as everybody knows, when it was 
nothing but hillside and forest, with never a house, or a field, 
ora church, or anything upon it. ‘Therefore I said I should 
go away ; and it was my purpose to go away that very evening. 
I should walk to Bovey Tracey, Isaid; I should take the trai 
to Newton Abbot and so to Bristol, where I should find a 
ship bound for foreign parts. That was what I said; and, 
perhaps, it was lucky I said so much. But I don’t know, 
because the verdict of the jury I never heard. 

*** Well, Mr. David,’ says Harry the blacksmith, ‘ you ’ve 
been an unlucky one, Sir, and we wish you better luck where 
you be going—wherever that may be.’ And so s Grand- 
father Derges. And Mrs. Exon must pour out a iast glass 
of brandy-and-water, which I took, though I’d had more than 
enough already. Then we shook hands and I came away. 

‘**Twas then about eight and there was a half moon, the 
night being fine and breezy, and flying clouds in the sky. As 
I crossed the green, the thought came into my head that I was 
a fool to go to Bristol when Plymouth and Falmouth were 
nearer and would suit my purpose better. I could walk to 
Plymouth easy, and so save the railway money. Therefore, I 
resolved to change my plan, and, instead of turning to the left 
by Farmer Cummings’, I turned to the right at Ivy Cottage 
and walked across the churchyard, and took the road which 
goes over Heytree Down to Widdicombe, and then leads to 


Ashburton and Totnes. the open, or in a cabin at sea or on the deck—whether I am 
‘*Tt was only a chance, mark you, that 1 took that road; drunk or sober, he always comes every night. His face is 

ouly achance. I did not know, and I did not suspect, that white, and the wound in his forehead is bleeding. ‘Come 

my uncle had ridden over to Ashburton after I left him. All — back to England,’ he says, ‘ and confess the crime.’ 

a chance it was. I never thought to meet him; and he might ‘‘T must go back and give myself up to justice. I will 

have been living till now if it hadn’t been for that chance.”’ make no more struggles against my fate. But because I am 


uncertain whether I shall live to get back, and because I know 
not how to escape from this island, I wish to have my con- 
fession written and signed, so that, if I die, the truth may 
be told.”’ 

Thus ended the paper. 

‘*So,”’ said the big German, ‘‘ you acknowledge this to be 
your full and true confession ?”’ 

“Tao. 

‘*Sign it, then.’? He produced from his bag a pencil and 
gave it to the man, who signed, in a trembling hand, ‘* David 
Leighan.’’ Under the signature the German wrote, ‘‘ Witnessed 
by me, Baron Sergius Von Holsten.”’ 


The man who was listening groaned aloud at this point. 

‘* The first two miles of the road is a narrow lane between 
high hedges. What with*the brandy I had taken, and the 
memory of the morning quarrel, I was in as bad a temper as 
aman need to be; which was the reason why the Devil took 
possession of me. 

‘* Presently I passed through Heytree Gate, and so out 
where the road runs over the open down, and here I began to 
think—the Devil getting in at my head—what I would do if I 
had my uncle before me; and the blood came into my eyes, 
and I clutched the cudgel hard. Who do you think put that 
thought into my head? The Devil. Why did he put that 
thought into my head? Because the very man was riding This done, he replaced the note-book in his wallet. 
along the road on his way home from Ashburton, and because ‘* The reason why I wanted you to sign the paper to-night,” 
I was going to meet him in about ten minutes.”’ he said, ‘‘ is that there seems as if there might be a chance of 

‘* Why,” asked the German, looking up from the paper, your getting away from the island.”’ 

‘‘why is it that criminals and iguorant people cling so tondly ‘* How?’”’ 
to their Devil? ’’ ‘* Look out to sea.”’ 

As nobody replied, he went on reading. They were almost at the extreme south point of the island 

‘* T heard the footsteps of his pony a long way off. I was in the maps call it Cape St. George, but what the islanders call it 
the middle of the open road when I heard him open Hewed- has not yet been ascertained. In the west the shores of New 
stone gate with his hunting-crop and clatter through. I saw Britain could be seen, because the sun was just sinking behind 
him coming along in the moonlight. While he was still a them; to the south and the east there was open sea. 
good way off, before I could see his face, I knew who it was **T can see nothing.”’ 
by the shape of his shoulders and the way he bent over the ‘* Look through my glass, then.”’ 
pony as he rode. Then I saw his face, and I stood still by the ‘*T can see a ship—a two-masted sailing-ship.”’ 
side of the road and waited for him. ‘Murderhim! Murder ‘She is in quest of blackbirds. She will probably send a 
him !’ whispered a voice in my ear. Whose voice was that? boat ashore. Fortunately for you, the people are all gone off 
The Devil’s voice. to fight. You will, therefore, if she Coes send a boat here, have 

‘*My stick was a thick heavy cudgel with a knob. a chance of getting away. If she sails north, and sends a boat 
grasped it by the end and waited. ashore fifty miles or so further up the coast, that boat's 

‘** He did not see me. He was looking straight before him, crew will be speared, and you will probably sce portions of 
thinking, I suppose, how he had done well to get his nephew their arms and legs for some little time to come in the huts. 
out of the way—the nephew he had robbed and ruined. So, Well, my friend’’—for the man shuddered and trembled 
as he came up to me, I lifted my arm and struck him on the ‘better their arms and legs than your own. Yet, the 
head once, crying, ‘Give me back my land, villain!’ But Ido — strange decrees of fate. The men in the boat are very likely 
not know whether he heard me or saw me; for he fell tothe no worse than their ncighbours. That is to say, they will 
ground without a word or a groan. have done nothing worse than the smaller sins freely forgiven 

‘* He fell, I say, from his pony clean on to the ground, his by every tolerant person. They have drunk, fought, sworn, 
feet slipping from the stirrups. And there he lay, on the broad — lied, and so forth. But they have not committed murder. Yet 
of his back—dead. they will be speared; while you, thanks to my protection, have 

‘‘He was quite dead. His face was white and his heart hitherto escaped, and may possibly get clean off the island. 
had ceased to beat. I stood beside him for an hour, waiting Yet consider what a sinner—what a sinner and a criminal 
to see if he would recover. I hoped he would; because itis a you have been. Now, my friend, the sun is about to set. In 
dreadful thing to think that you have murdered a man, even ten minutes it will be dark, and we have neither candles nor 
when you are still hot with rage. If he would only recover matches. Go to your bed and await the further commands of 
a little and sit up, I thought, I should be a happy man. the Herr Ghost, your respectable uncle. On the eve of your 

‘** But he did not. He lay quite still and cold. departure, if you are to go to-morrow, he will probably be 

** Then I began to think that if I were caught I should be more peremptory and more terrifying than usual. Do not 
hanged. Would they suspect me? Fortunately, no one had groan more loudly than you can help, because groans disturb 
seen me take that road. I was certain of that, so far,and they neighbours. Such is the abominable selfishness of the 
thought I had gone to Bovey. I must go away as quickly as repentant, that their remorse is as great a nuisance to their 
I could, and leave no trace or sign that would make them companions as their crime was an annoyance to their victims. 
suspect me. Go to bed, David, and await the Herr Ghost ”’ 

**Then I thought that if I were to rob him people would - 
be less inclined to think of me; because, though I might 
murder the man who had ruined me, they would never believe 
that I would rob him. 

‘*T felt in his pockets. There was his watch—no, I would 
not touch his watch. There was sonic loose silver, which I 


, 


I 


sce 


CHAPTER II. 
A JONAH COME ABOARD. 
‘Then you think,” said the Mate, looking about him with 
doubt, ‘‘ that we shall do no business here ?’’ 


left. There was a bag containing money. I know not how He was a young fellow of two-and-twenty or so, a frank 
much, but it was a light bag. This I took. Also he had and honest-looking sailor, though his business was that of a 


cunning kidnapper. Perhaps he had not been long enough at 
it for the profession to get itself stamped upon his forehead. 
He was armed with a revolver, ready to haud, and a cutlass 
hanging at his side. Behind him were four sailors, also armed, 
in readiness for an attack, for Polynesians are treacherous ; 
end in the boat, pulled as near the shore as the shallow water 


under his arm a good-sized tin box in a blue bag, such as 
lawyers carry. The box I knew would contain his papers, 
and his papers were his money. So I thought I would do as 
much mischief to his property as I could, and I took that box. 
Then I went away, leaving him there cold and dead, with his 
white cheeks and grey hair, and his eyes wide open. I felt 
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allowed, were two more men, oars out and in their hands, guns 
at their side, ready to shove off ina moment. But there were 
no islanders in sight, only these two Europeans: one a tall 
man of nearly seven feet, dressed in fantastic imitation of the 
natives; and the other, apparently, an ordinary beachcomber, 
quite out of luck, ragged, dejected, and haggard. A little way 
off the land lay the schooner. Her business was to enlist, 
kidnap, procure, or secure, by any means in the power of 
the captain and the crew, as many natives as the ship would 
hold and to bring them to North Queensland, where they 
would be hired out to the planters, exactly as the redemp- 
tioners were hired out, in the last century, in Maryland and 
Virginia, to work out their term of service, and, also exactly 
like the redemptioners, to find that’ term indefinitely pro- 
longed by reason of debt for tobacco, clothes, rum, and all 
kinds of things. ‘They would be privileged to cultivate sugar, 
coffee, and other tropical productions, and to witness, a long 
way off, the choicest blessings of civilisation; they would 
also be allowed to cheer their souls with the hope of some day 
returning to their native islands where these blessings have 
not yet penetrated, and where they would have to live out the 
remainder of their days in savagery of that deplorable kind 
which enjoys perpetual sunshine and warmth, with plenty to 
eat, nothing to wear, and nothing todo. Warmth, food, and 
rest—for these as a bribe what would not our people resign of 
their blessings? ‘The clothes they wear? Well, it would be a 
good exchange, indeed, from their insufficient and ragged 
clothes in a cold climate to none at all in a place where none 
are wanted. ‘To exchange the food they eat for the food of 
the South Sea Islander? Well—apart from roasted Brother— 
it would certainly seem, at first, a change for the better. To 
exchange work—hard, horrible, unceasing work—for rest? 
Who would not?—oh! who would not? Free institutions 
and Socialist clubs for a country with no institutions at all? 
Why, why is there not an extensive emigration of the Indo- 
lent, the Unlucky, and the Out-of-Work for these Fortunate 
Islands ? 

“Tt is an unlucky voyage,’’ said the Mate, gazing earnestly 
at the two men before him, whose appearance and the contrast 
between them puzzled him. ‘‘'T'wo months out and five weeks 
becalmed; no business done, and the skipper drunk all day 
long. Say, strangers, how did you come here?” 

‘*For my part,’’ said the German, ‘‘I am a naturalist. I 
make the coleoptera my special study. I have, I believe, 
enriched science with so many rare and previously unknown 
specimens, if I succeed in getting them to Europe, that my 
name will be certainly remembered in scientific history as one 
of those who have advanced knowledge. Can any man ask 
more? ’’ 

‘*Colly!—colly what?’’ asked the Mate. ‘ But never 
mind your Colly-what’s-her-name. How the devil did you 
get such a rig, man?”’ 

‘*T am a linguist,’’ the Baron Sergius Von Holsten went on 
to explain, ‘‘as well as a naturalist. I therefore learned th > 
language before landing here, having found a native or two of 
New Ireland in the mission of the Duke of York Islar*. It 
is a great thing to know how to talk with these black chiidren. 
I am also a surgeon and a physician, so that I can heal their 
wounds and their diseases when they get any. You see, 
further, that I am bigger than most men. I am also thorough. 
I adopted their dress—at least, some of it,’’ he looked com- 
placently at his toga of tapu cloth ; ‘‘and, therefore, being able 
to talk to them, to impress them with my stature, and to cure 
them, I landed among them without fear. When they came 
round me with their spears I shouted to them that I was a 
great magician, come to their help straight down from the 
sun. And as I know a little prestidigitation and conjuring, 
and am a bit of a ventriloquist, I am from time to time 
able to work a few of the simpler miracles. So that they 
readily believe me.’’ 

‘* How long are you going to stay here ?”’ 

‘*T know not; New Ireland is rich in new species; but 
I shall have to stop as soon as my means of collection and 
description come to an end. When that day comes I shall be 
glad to see a ship. But it will not be yet !”’ 

‘* They may kill you.”’ 

‘*It is possible,’’ the Baron shrugged his tall shoulders, 
‘‘they are like little children. It may occur toune of them 
some day to find out what I should do, and how I should look, 
if he were to drive his spear into my back. We all run our 
little dangers, and must not allow them to stop our work.’’ 

The Mate looked doubtful. 

‘*T am also an ethnologist, and I assure you, Lieutenant, 
that the study of these people is of profound interest.”’ 

‘* Have you no arms? ”’ 

‘“‘T have a revolver; but what is one revolver against the 
spears of a whole people? I have really no other weapon but 
my power of persuasion and my reputation for magic and 
sorcery. These will not fail me, unless, as I said before, one 
of them may be anxious to see how a god behaves and how he 
looks with a spear stuck through him.’’ 

** And how do you live?”’ 

“The people bring me food every day. If they did not, I 
should afflict them with horrible misfortunes, ds they very well 
know. I should tell them that in three days such a one 
would be dead, and then it would be that man’s duty to go 
away and die, in fulfilment of prophecy. I suppose his 
friends would never speak to him again if he refused to fulfil 
the words of the Prophet, so great is their faith. They bring 
me the unripe cocoanut for its milk; there are fish of every 
kind in the sea, which they net and spear for me; there are 
kangaroo and cassowary on the hills, which they snare and 
trap for me; there are birds, which they shoot for me; there 
are mangoes, bread-fruit, bananas, yams, sweet potatoes, and 
taro. I assure you we feed very well. Don’t we, David?”’ 
He laid his hand on the other man’s shoulder. ‘* We have also 
tobacco. There is, however—which you regret, David, don’t 
you?—no rum on the island.’’ 

**Ts your—your—chum also worshipped ? ’’ asked the Mate, 
regarding David with an obvious decrease of interest. 

‘“No; David is recognised as of inferior clay. This poor 
fellow was wrecked upon the island; he came ashore on a 
plank, the rest of the ship’s crew and passengers having given 
indigestion to the sharks. He is not happy here, and he would 
like you to take him off the island.”’ 

**Yes,"? said David, eagefly, but still in his slow way, 
“anywhere, so that 1 can only get on my way to England.”’ 

‘* He was just getting off his plank, and the people were 
preparing to receive him joyfully, warmly, and hospitably, 
after their fashion; that is to say, into their pots—they have a 
beautiful method of cooking, in a kind of sunken pot, which 
would greatly interest you if you were a captive and expecting 
your turn—when I fortunately arrived, and succeeded, by pro- 
mising an eclipse if I was disobeyed, in saving him. The 
eclipse came in good time; but I had forgiven the people for 
their momentary mutiny, and [ averted its power for evil. So 
long as David sticks close to me now he is safe. If he leaves 
me his end is certain. But he is no use to me, and for certain 
reasons I should very much prefer that he was gone. Will 
you take him?”? 

“The ship doesn’t carry passengers,’’ said the Mate ; 
‘ besides ”?—— 
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‘He is harmless and A 


you can trust him not to | 

make mischief. I will pay ae | 

for him if you like.”’ il | i} 
‘* What does he want to | 

go home for’’’ asked the 


Mate doubtfully. Indeed, 
the appearance of the man 
did not warrant the belief 
that he would be welcomed 
by his friends. 

‘* Hehasto pay apilgrim- 
age: he has to deliver a 


message before a magis- N 
trate, and to be subse- ih 


quently elevated to a post 
of great distinction,’’ said 
the Baron. 

**Humph!’’ said the 
Mate. ‘ He looks as if he’d 
done something. Better 
keep in these latitudes, 
stranger; where no one 
asks and no one cares. But 
about his fare—who's to 
pay for his passage and his 
grub, if we take him? ”’ 

‘*You will return some 
time to Queensland. ‘I'ake 
or send this note.’? He 
took his note-book, tore off 
half a leaf, and wrote a few 
words upon it. ‘‘Send this 
note to Messrs. Heng- 
stenburg and Company, 
Sydney. Tell them where 
you got it, and they will 
give you £20 for it, and 
will thank you into tlhe 
bargain for letting them 
know that, so far, the Baron 
Sergius Von Holsten is 
safe, If thereis any money 
left after paying for your 
passenger, give it to this 
poor devil. Heisnotsuch | ¥ 
a bad devil, though he looks Yh 
so miserable, unless he /7ZH 
begins to confide in you.” 
When he does that, lock7Z7 
him up in acabin. Perhaps Ys 
he has done something, as - 
yousay: whatdoweknow? 444 
As for doing things,’’ he NES 
said, regarding his humble - / 
companion with the utmost 
severity, ‘‘a man who is 
tempted to commit a crime ought always to remember that he 
will some day, in all probability, be wrecked on a desert island, 
an island of cannibals, in the company of one, and only one, 
other European, and that man greatly his superior; and he 
ought tru'v .o resolve, that under no temptations will he do 
anything which may make him a nuisance and a bore to that 
companion through the vehemence of his repentance.’’ David 
Leighan groaned. ‘‘ Man,’’ added the Baron, sententiously, 
** does not live for himself alone ; and he who rashly commits a 
crime may hereafter seriously interfere with the comfort of his 
brother man.’? David hung his head. ‘‘I forgive you, 
David. I have protected you from the natives’ spears and 
their pots and carving-knives for six months, though it has 
cost me many foolish threats and vain curses. I have fed you 
and sheltered you. Ihave been rewarded by penitential groans 
and by outward tokens of fervent contrition. ‘These have 
saddened my days, and have disturbed my slumbers. Groan, 
henceforth, into otherears. I forgive you, however, only on one 
condition that you return no more. If you do, you shall be 
speared and potted without remorse. As for the document in 
my note-book ’?—— 

“*T shall get to England before you,’’ said David; ‘‘and 
when I get there, I shall go at once to Challacombe or 
Moreton and make a statement just like the one you have 
in your note-book. By the time you come to England, I 
shall be’”’ 

“*Exactly,’’ said the Baron, smiling sweetly. ‘‘ You will 
have been a public character. Well, toeach man comes, some- 
how, his chance of greatness. I hope you may enjoy your 
reputation, David, though it may be shortlived.”’ 

The Mate, meantime, was considering the note put into 
his hands. It was very short, and was a simple draught upon 
a merchant’s house in Sydney—the shortest draught, 1 suppose, 
ever written, and on the smallest piece of paper. 

“* Messrs. Hengstenburg and Co., Sydney. Pay bearer £20. 
New Ireland. 1884. Baron Sergius Von Holsten.”’ 

‘*] will take him,’’ ‘said the Mate. ‘* The Captain is 
always drunk, so it is no use waiting to ask him. Most likely 
he will never know. I expect to be out another three or four 
months. He can come aboard with me. But, stranger,’’ he 
said, persuasively, ‘‘ can no business be done? Are they open 
to reason ?’? He looked round at the forest and the deserted 
huts. ‘* Can we trade for a few natives, you and me, between 
us? Lord! if I could only see my way to persuade’em to 
worship me, I’d—blessed if I wouldn’t!—I would ship the whole 
island. There would be a fortune in it.’’ 

‘*They are open to no reason at all. In fact, if they were 
at this moment—nothing is more probable—to come down 
upon us unexpectedly, it would be a painful necessity for me— 
if I valued my reputation as a Prophet—to order them to attack 
and spear both you and your crew; otherwise, I should be 
considered a false Prophet and should pay the penalty in 
being myself speared and put into these curious large sunken 
pots in which one lies so snug and warm. They are a 
bloodthirsty, ferocious race. In their cookery they are 
curious, as I have already informed you. ‘They are wonder- 
fully handy with their lances, and they move in large bodies. 
Those pop-guns of yours would knock over two or three, but 
would be of no avail to save your own lives. ‘Therefore, I 
would advise that you get into your boat and aboard your ship 
with as little delay as possible.”’ 

The Mate took his advice, and departed with his passenger. 

‘* And now,”’ said the Baron Sergius, ‘‘ I-am alone at last, 
and can enjoy myself without any of that fellow’s groans. I 
never knew before how extremely disagreeable one single 
simple murder may make a man.”’ 

* * * 
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That evening the rescued man, David Leighan, sat on the 
deck with ‘his friend the Mate. They had a bottle of rum 
between them and a pannikin apiece. ‘The island of New 
Ireland was now a black patch low down on the horizon ; the 
night was clear, and the sky full of stars; there was a steady 
breeze, and the schooner was making her way easily and 
gently across the smooth water. David was off the island at 
last, and once more free to return to England, yet he did not 
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look happier; on the contrary, 
the gloom upon his face was 
blacker than ever. 

“The Skipper,’’ said the 
Mate, ‘‘is drunk again. He’s 
been drunk since we sailed out 
of port. Don’t you never ship 
with a skipper (that is drunk 
all day long. Once in a way— 
say of a Saturday night when 
a man may expect it—there’s 
no harm done; and not much 
when the fit takes him now and 
then in an uncertain way, though it may put 
the men about more than a bit.; Whereas, you 
see, the Captain has got the owners’ private 
instructions—those which they don't write 
down. He knows how far he’ may go with 
the natives, and where he’s to draw the 
line. So that if he’s always drunk, what is 
the Mate to do? Either he may take the 
ship home again and report his own Captain, 
in which case he makes enemies for life, 
and may never get a berth again, or he may fill his ship 
with goods in the easiest way they can be got, which, 
I needn’t tell you, mate, is a rough way. And when 
he gets back to port what is to prevent some of his men from 
rounding on that Mate? hen all the blame falls on him, and 
he is prosecuted, because it will be shown on evidence that 
the Captain was drunk all the time. Either way, therefore, 
the Mate gets the worst of it. Sometimes I think it would be 
best for him to join the Captain. Then the command would 
devolve upon the bo’s’n, and how he’d get his goods everybody 
knows.”’ 

The officer was loquacious, and talked on about his trade 
and its difficulties, not at first observing that his companion 
took no interest in it. 

‘* Seems as if you ’re sorry you’ve left the island,’’ he said 
presently, remarking a certain absence of sympathy. 

“‘T wish I had stayed there,’’ said David, with a groan. 
** There at least I was safe, except for the—the Thing at night; 
whereas, if I get back back to England, supposing I ever 
do”’ - here he stopped. 

“Tf you’ve done something, man, what the devil do you 
want to go back to England for ?”’ 

‘** Because I must. There’s ropes pulling me back, and yct 
there’s something that always stops me. I was going home 
from Brisbane, but the ship was wrecked. That is how I got 
on New Ireland. Before that, I was travelling down to Mel- 
bourne to get a passage from there, but the train was smashed, 
and I had three months in hospital and spent all my money. 
I dare say something will happen to this ship. She’ll run on 
a rock or capsize, or something.’’ 

The Mate made no reply for a little. He was superstitious, 
like all sailors. Just then the drunken Captain began to sing 
at the top of his voice. It was a sound of ill-omen. The 
Mate shuddered, and took another sip of the rum. 

‘*Man,”’ he said, ‘‘I don’t like it. If the crew had heard 
them words, they’d have had you overboard in a minute. 
Don’t tell me they wouldn’t, because they would, and think 
nothing of it. This is a voyage where we want all the luck we 
can get ; not to have our honest endeavours thwarted by such an 
unlucky devil as yourself. Well, I won’t tell them. But keep 
a quiet tongue in your head. And now go below and turn in.”’ 

Later on, the Mate was able to turn in for an hour. 
His passenger was sitting up in bed, remonstrating with some 
invisible person. 

“T’ am going home,’’ he said, as fast as I can go. 
Leave me in peace. I am going home, and I will confers 
everything.”’ 

The Mate asked him what he was doing, but received no 
answer, for the man had fallen back upon the pillow and was 
fast usleep. He had been talking in his sleep. 

‘I?ll put him ashore,’’ said the Mate, ‘‘ at the first land 
we make where he won’t be eaten by cannibals., I believe 
he’s committed a murder.”’ 

The next day, and the next, and for many days the vessel 
sailed among the islands of the Southern Seas. But David 
grew daily more miserable and more despondent; his face 
looked more haggard, and his eyes became more hollow. He 
was dismal when sober, and despairing when drunk. ‘The 
Mate left him now altogether alone, and none of the ship’s 
company, who regarded him with doubtful, if not unfriendly 
eyes, spoke to him. So that he was able to revel in the luxury 
of repentance, and to taste beforehand, in imagination, the 
pleasures of the atonement which awaited him. 

It proved a most unlucky voyage. They lost two men in 
an encounter with the natives ; they had no success in trading ; 
the Captain continued to drink, and the Mate wished devoutly 
that the cruise was finished and the ship back in port, if only 
to have done with a voyage which he foresaw would’ continue 
as it had begun. , 

The end came unexpectedly. 

One night the watch on deck were startled by a bright light 
in the Captain’s cabin. The light shot into a flame, and the 
flame leaped and ran along the sides of the cabin and caught 
the deck and licked the timbers of the ship. The old schOoner 
was as dry as tinder, and caught fire like a pieceof paper. In 
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“TI do not know whether he heard me or saw me; for he fell to the ground without a word or a groan.” 


five minutes it became apparent that they must take to their boats. This they did, having 
just time to put in a little water and some provisions. As tothe drunken man who had done 
the mischief, he came out of the burning cabin and danced and sang until the flames dragged 
him down. 

In the fierce glare of the burning ship, the Mate looked at David reproachfully, implying 
that this misfortune was entirely due to his presence. 

‘** Even now,”’ he whispered, ‘‘I will not tell the men you have ruined the voyage, burned 
the ship, killed the Captain and maybe killed us as well. What have you done that we 
should be punished like this for taking you on board? Is it—is it murder?”’ 

David nodded his head gloomily. 

‘‘Then,”’ said the Mate, ‘‘ whatever happens to us, you'll get safe ashore. You won't 
be drowned and you won’t be starved.’’ 


Three weeks later there were only two survivors in thatsboat. The other men had all 
drunk seawater, and so gone mad one after the other, and leaped overboard in their 
delirium. Only David Leighan was left with the Mate, and they were lying one in the 
bows and one in the stern, as far apart as the boat would allow, and they were black in 
the face, gaunt, and hollow-eyed. 

; When they were picked up, the signs of life were so faint in them that the Skipper, a 
humane person, took counsel with his Mate whether it would not save the poor men trouble 
to drop them into the water at once. But in the end, as there was just the least and faintest pulse 

2 possible, he hoisted them aboard and laid them on the deck, with their heads propped up. Then, 

the ship having no doctor aboard, he began to administer whiskey and rum in alternate spoonfuls, so 

that the dying men got so drunk that they could no longer die with any dignity. They therefore recovered, 

and sat up, gazing abeut them with rolling heads and vacuous eyes. Then they fell back, and went 
; sound asleep for six hours. At the end of this time the misery of the long fasting began again with pangs 
intolerable. ut the Captain rose to the occasion. Pea-soup, also exhibited in spoonfuls, proved a specific. 
Next day they had boiled pork ; and the day after, sea-pie. Now, the man who can eat sea-pie can eat anything. 
The two survivors of the unlucky schooner were once more well and hearty. 

For the rest of the voyage the rescued Mate kept aloof from the rescued passenger. He would not speak to him; 
he avoided that part of the ship where he happened to be. As for the latter, he found a place abaft, near the helm, 
where he could sit upon a coil of rope, his head upon his knees. And there he remained, gloomy and silent. 

There was trouble, too. First the ship sprang a leak, and the pumps had to be worked. Next, there was 
a bad storm, and the mizen-mast went by the board. Thirdly, a fire broke out, and was subdued with difficulty, 
However, the ship at last sighted land, and arrived, battered and shattered, at the port of Sydney. 

Ane When they landed, and not till then, the rescued Mate spoke his mind. 
First he went to the house of Hengstenburg and Co., where he presented the Baron’s draught, gave news of his safety, and 
touched the money. He then led his passenger to a drinking-saloon, and entered into a serious conversation with him. * 

i As for this money,’’ he said, ‘‘ you weren’t a passenger more than a few days, and I can’t rightly charge you much. 
Take fifteen, and I’ll take five. With fifteen pounds you can get home, which I take to be your desire, and give yourself 
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up, which I take to be your duty.’’ It will be understood that the 
unfortunate David in the extremity of his starvation and remorse had 
been talking. 

‘*A Providence it is,’’ said the Mate, ‘‘ that where so many honest 
fellows were took, I was spared; else you would never have had this 
money, and you wouldn’t therefore have been able to give yourself 
up, and you would never have been hung. A clear Providence it is ; 
and you must regard it as such, and remember it when they take 
you out, comfortably, with the chaplain and the rope.”’ 

David took the money, rolled it up in a rag, and placed it in his 
pocket; but said nothing. 

‘*T don’t want,’’ continued the Mate, ‘‘to hurt your feelings; but 
if you could go home on a raft by yourself; or, being a Jonah ’?—— 

‘What is a Jonah ?”’ 

‘Being a Jonah, in a whale’s belly, it would be kind and con- 
siderate and might save many valuable lives. As for me, I don’t mind 
owning up, that if I was to find myself aboard with you again, after 
all I’ve gone through, and you carrying about wherever you go an 
infernal, invisible ghost and talking and confessing to him every 
night—I say, if I was to find myself aboard with you again, I’d get 
into the dingy and row ashore by myself—I would, if it-was in the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean.”’ 

David groaned. 

Then the Mate moralised upon the situation. Strange to say, he 
took something of the line previously taken by Baron Sergius. 

‘One fine ship wrecked, and all her crew, for aught I know, cast 
away; another tight schooner burnt and the Captain and all the crew 
killed, except you and me; and a third ship half-burned and brought 
water-logged into port—and all along of you! Blow me! if you’d 
knifed a Bishop there couldn’t have been more fuss made! I won’t 
reproach you, my lad, because you ’ve got your ghost to do that every 
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night, and because you’ve got to face the racket of the chaplain and 
the rope and the long drop; but, considering the mischief you’ve 
done, I wish to put it to you, that what you’ve done was a beastly 
and a selfish thing to do.’’ aaa 
CHAPTER III. 
THE FIRST DREAM. 

At half-past four exactly, Mr. Leighan, of Gratnor, commonly called Daniel Leighan, or 
Old Dan, or Mr. Daniel, according to the social position of those who spoke of him, 
awoke with a start from his afternoon nap. Mr. Leighan always took his dinner at 
one; after his dinner, he took a tumbler of brandy-and-water hot, with two lumps of 
sugar and a slice of lemon—as his grandfather had done before him, only that the ancestral 


The ship 


having no doctor aboard, he began to administer whiskey and rum in alternate spoonfuls. 


drink was rum, and the brew was called “ punch.’? With the glass of brandy-and-water 
he took a pipe of tobacco. This brought him, regularly and exactly, to half-past two. 
He then knocked out the ashes, laid down his pipe, pulled his silk handkerchief over his 
head—which kept off the draught in winter and flies in summer—and went to sleep 
till half-past four, when he woke up and had his tea. This was his way of spending the 
afternoon. He had never varied that way, even when he was a young man and active ; 
and now he would never attempt to vary it, for he was old and paralysed ; and he passed 
his days wholly sitting in a high-backed arm-chair, with pillows and cushions at the back 
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and sides, and a stool for his feet. From eight in the morning 
until nine in the evening he lived in that chair and in that 
room. There was always a wood fire burning in the grate, 
even on such a hot summer day as this; for Challacombe is 
a thousand feet above the level of the sea, and the clouds roll 
up the valleys of the Teign and the Bovey from the sea, or 
they roll down from the Tors and the Downs, and envelop it ; 
so that half the year one livesin cloud. This makes it adampand 
trying air, so that the domestic hearth at Challacombe is like the 
Altar of Vesta, being never quenched even in July and August. 
Old Dan—we all belong, I am sure, to the upper circles, 
and can, therefore, permit ourselves this familiarity—was now 
white-haired, and advanced in years; but not so old as he 
looked by a good many years. His locks were long, but, 
though certainly impressive, they did not, as in another and a 
; yus historical case, cause him, therefore, to look benevolent. 
ups this was because he wore a black skull-cap: a thing 
hich, like a biretta, generally causes its wearer to appear 
vereft of all charity, meekness, tenderness, and brotherly love. 
ck skull-cap is even said to have a really malignant 
as regards these virtues. Perhaps, however, no 
invention of science could make that face look 
In youth, before its features were sharpened and 














stiffened, it must have been a singularly handsome and striking 
face. It was now a masterful and self-willed face. The nose 
was long and hooked, the forehead high and narrow, the chin 


p, and the mouth square: any one of these points may 
ite self-will, but, taken all together, they bawl it aloud. 
eyes were open, as they will be in a moment, you would 
1at they must have been beautiful in youth, when their 
ight blue was set off by the brown hair; now, after seventy 
ars of greed and avarice, they were hard and keen, but 
s bright as ever—even brighter than in youth, ; 
were set off by thick white eyebrows like a pent-house. 
re his affliction fell upon him he was taller than the 
generality of men. Even now, when he sat upright in his 
ir he produced the same impression of great height 
he had formerly been used to exercise when he stood 
half a foot or so above any man with whom he was con- 
versing. Great stature, properly used, is a wonderful help 
sonal influence. Too often, however, it is, considered as 
ans of self-advancement, a gift clean thrown ‘ 
it, in short, a common face which one looke¢ 
nor a common figure. Any candid person 
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say, any man who had never had business relations with Mr. 






n, and might, therefore, be reasonably free from the 
iveness and rage which blinded the eyes of his t : 









rs, and dependants—would allow this to be the face 
man originally intended by Nature to make a mark in the greé 
world, if he should get the chance. He never did get that 
chance, and his abilities had been expended in the interesting 






uttermost fart! 
ing bit by bit to his property. He was now the rich 
f a parish in which there was no Squire; he was 
ge miser ; he was the terror of those who owed him money; 
was the driver of the hardest bargains; he was the 
rong and masterful man; he was the scourge of the weak 
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thriftless; he was the tyrant of the village. He 
all this, and, -so far from being humiliated, he 


ousness 


cons 





ijoyed the position; he exulted in the 
of his own unpopularity; he alone in the parish h 
his fellows to the proud distinction of being 
1. Men like David weighan love the power which suc 

they even think of themselves complacent 


id risen 
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amon 





detes 







a p n means it] 
as wolves lying in ambush to rush upon the unwary, and to 
rend and devour the feeble. 


The girl who sat working at the open window was his 
niece, Mary Nethercote. That is to say, the work lay in her 


] but her hands were idle, and her eyes were far away from 
tl wing. She lived with Daniel, and took care of him. He 
I t all the world except her; he quarrelled with all the 
we axcept his niece; and those persons who averred that he 


r of her money and 


had the keeping 
an¢ 


1 had her services a 


* because he 
s house- 






TO 

kee aps only imperfectly acquainted 

v m and hi lings. Yet, the state- 
He did hz the ing of her money—a 





m 
good lump of money ; 
return for her board and lodging; 
as housekeeper for nothing. 
I declare that when one c¢ 
Nethercote, and thinks how helpful she is, 
e y at all times to spel land be spent in the service of others ; 
I id-fashioned learning which fills the 


give himself the interest in 
and he did have her services 
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iders such a girl as Mary 
how unselfish, how 







































d wi appiness of material comfort ; how little 

s abou f; how simple she is in her tastes, 

yet how sweet and dainty and lovely to look upon, 
carried away with gratitude and admiration. What, one 

such a moment, is the wisdom of Girton and Newnham 
compared with the wisdom of the farmer’s daughter? What, 
in fact, can the Girton girl make? Doth she solace the 
world and profit her kind by her triple integrals?’ Doth 
she advance mankind by her cherished political economy ? 
lary, for her part, keeps the fowls and ducks; Mary 
7 i of the geese and the welfare of 

} ks er the dairy; r super- 


ne and sweet home-made 
confecting of puddings, pies, 


skimming and pottir 








> bh py io ot & 4 








t} Mary conducts ga 
I etables--there is, in ( 
€ in the borders besi 
t t bre ing of th 
r; Mary kee} h ives out”? the linen 
Mary inspects the washing ar he ironing: in short, Mai 
] i looketh well to the 
way ive in summer and at 
six morning she is at work with her 
mai mm she takes her needle and sews; 
in the evening she plays and sings a little, to keep her uncle 


hour 




















in good temper, and sometimes reads a novel for an 

before she goes to bed. This is her life. Sometimes there 
may be a tea-drinking. Sometimes she will mount her pony 
and ride over to Newton Abbot, to Moreton H impste ad, or to 
Ashburton, where the shop-people all know her, and are 
pleased to see her. sut mostly m week to week, she stays 
at home. As for a summer ] that is a thing which has 
never entered into her mind. girl-graduate, perhaps 
scorns the work of the household. I, for my part, do not scorn 
the work of the farmer, whose work « t corresponds to 
that of Mary. It seems to a bett 1 a happier lif 
and.out of house and barn, and linne dairy, in the open 
air, warmed by the sun, beaten b very wind that blows, 
breathing the sweet smells of newly-t rth, of hedge 


hat can be found in 
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and ditch, and the wi 
the study and at the desk. 

The maids of Devon are, we kn: 
other maidens are, and perhaps fairer than most ; th 
deligate a matter as beauty, comparisons are horrid. 
there are with black hair and black eyes. These 
descended from the ancient Cornish stock, and are cousins of 


¥, fair to outwar 





ough in so 
pome 


must be 
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those who still speak the Celtic tongue across the Channel. 
But there is talk of the Spanish prisoners who had no desire 
to go home again, but settled in Devon and Cornwall, and 
became Protestants in a land where there was no Inquisition. 
Others there are who have brown hair and blue eyes. Mary 
came of this stock. Her eyes, like her uncle’s, were blue, but 
they were of a deeper blue ; and they were soft, while his were 
hard. Her hair was a rich, warm brown, and there was a lot 
of it. When allis said, can there be a better colour for hair 
and eyes? As for her face, I do not claim, as the Americans 
say, for Mary that she was a stately and statuesque beauty ; 
nor had she the least touch of style and fashion—how should 
she have? But for sweetness, and the simple beauty of 
regular features, rosy lips, bright eyes, and healthy cheek, lit 
up with the sunshine of love and truth, and coloured with the 
bloom of vouth, there are few damsels, indeed, who can 
compare with Mary Nethercote, of Gratnor Farm. As for 
her figure, it was tall and well proportioned, full of health and 
Need one say more? Such was Mary in the 


yet not buxom. 
nay, such she is now, as you may 


summer of the year 1886 ; 
see in Challacombe church, where she still sits in her old place 
with the choir, beside George Sidcote. Many things—of 
which I am the historian—have happened since the summer of 
last year; but Mary’s place in church is not changed, nor has 
the bloom of her beauty left her cheek :—many things, as you 
shall learn, with many surprises and great changes; yet methinks 
her face is happier and more full of sunshine now than it was 
twelve months ago. 

The room in which she sat was low and long: it was an old- 
fashioned wainscoted room, rather dark, because it was lit by 
one window only, and because a great branch of white roses 


was hanging over the window, broken from its fastenings by 
the wind, or by the weight of its flowers. It had a south 
aspect, which, in winter, made it warm; its chief article of 





furniture, because it was always in one place and took up so 
much room, was Mr. Leighan’s arm-chair, which stood sothat his 
back was turned to the light. This prevented him from 
looking out of the window, but it enabled him to read and 
write and pore over his papers. The best scenery in the eyes of 








Mr. Leighan was the s of a mortgage or a deed of con- 
vevance. As for the sunshine outside—the flowers, and the 
view of hill and vale and wood—he cared naught for these 
things. There were, besides, two or three ordinary chairs 


Mary had never enjoyed the luxury of an easy-chair ora sofa— 
there was a small work-table for her ‘‘things,’’ and there was 
a really splendid old cabinet, black with age, wonderful with 
carvings, for which Wardour-street would sigh in vain; in 
fact, the reputation of that cabinet had gone abroad, and 
overtures had been made again and again for its purchase. 
And the contents! Your heart would sink with the sickness 
ot longi g only to look upon them. There were old brass 
candlesticks, old silver candlesticks, brass and silver snuffers 
and snuffer-trays; silver cups of every size, from the little 
christening-cup to the great silver whistle-cup holding a 
quart and a half; there were punch-bowls and ladles; and 
old china—vyea, china which would move a col- 
sighs and sobs of envy. These things represented 
generations of Leighans, who had been settled in 
Challacombe since that parish began to exist. It is now 
five hundred years their ancestors moved up from the 
lowlands to the hillsides and combes on the fringe of the Moor. 
It was the when the Yorkists and Lancastrians 
were chopping and hacking at one another, though no report of 








many 


since 












the ere for many a month after the event, that 
the cl hy yuilt. Civil wars, indeed, never caused any broils 
at Challacombe : Reformation found the people obedient ; 
Queen Mary burned none of them, for they were easily recon- 
verted; and Queen Bess found them docile to the Royal 
supremacy. The only enthusiasm they were ever- known to 
show was a hu d years after Queen Bess’s time, when 
King Monmouth rode across the west country to try his fate 


younger Leighans, a hot blcod, who 
Ashburton on market-day, 


me of the 
e when at 





at Sedgem 


heard of 


his landin 








so far torgot the family traditions as to ga lop over to 
Torquay and shout for the new King, and rode in his 
train, and did his share of the fighting. More lucky than his 
companions, he found his way home, and went on farming 

’twas John Leighan of Foxworthy —as if nothing had 


happened, and nobody afterwards troubled him. In this 
ibinet were ke pt the treasures of all those generations 
about fifteen in number—who now lie—fathers, mothers, sons, 
and daughters—in the green churchyard of Challacombe. Daniel 
Leighan, the owner of the cabinet, thought himself a warm 

his warmth, in his own mind, ted of his fields 
tments: he little knew or suspected how valuable 
asures in his cabinet. 

There were pictures on the walls—coloured engravings and 
mezzotints of the last century. I take it that Art, in the form 
of pictures, did not reach the Devonshire farm earlier than the 
On the mantelshelf were certain 
china vases which guish to the critical soul: they 
dated from the year 1820, I think. Above the vases were old- 
fashioned samplers in frames, things which made one babble 
of Madame I Mrs. Trimmer, and Joanna Baillie. I 
r saw any of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
er ladies. 

: wall laden with songs and music—not, 
kind, for Mary’s school at 











consis 








year 1750, or thereabouts. 


an 


ca ised 


sarbauld, 





don’t know why 
samplers, or 


classical 








n h she had spent two long years, knew 
little of classical music Will Nethercote—I who write this 
story am that Will—sent her the songs from London, and 
George Sidcote bought her the music at Newton or at Teign- 
ni J Was also a lf of book but these were even 
le essf fro the il point of view, than the mu 
For t ls, also given by this London 
person bought for her in their boyish 
days b nd if we just hint that the 
leading is app ently—to judge by the 
works lves—under the influence of two 
young hats and flopping skirts, and talk 
loud ts, and profess a longing to restore 











Church discipli you will understand how satisfying to the 
g tion these books wert Mary reproached herself for 
ng the works of Mrs. Oliphant, Thomas Hardy, and Wilkie 

s<—those quite mundane persons—better than these 

raud\ im 
She was dressed for the afternoon in a pink chintz, with a 

pink-and-white-flowered apron, of the kind which covers the 

whole front of the dress ; round her neck she had a white lace 
ruffle. All the morning she had been at work about the house 
and the poultry-vard, yet now she looked as if she had not 
ae i st *ke of hard work all day; so cool, o quiet, and so 
da is she to look upon. Her hands—not, to be sure, so 
white and mall as those of a Countes were brown but not 
coarse i r face, though she was out in all weathers, was 
not burnt or freckled. Yet in her eyes there was a world of 
trouble. She was troubled for others, not for herself; she was 

iffering, as some women suffer all their lives,, from the 


vhich hung over and threatened her lover. - You will 
find out, presently, that these were very real and terrible dangers, 
and that his. life, and therefore hers, was menaced with 
shipwreck, imminent and unavoidable. 


dangers 
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Daniel Leighan awoke at half-past four. Gcnetally, the 
yaking from an afternoon nap is a gentle and a gradual 
process: first a roll of the head, then a half opening of the 
eyes, next a movement of the feet and hands, before full life 
and consciousness return. This afternoon Daniel Leighan, 
who had been sleeping quite peacefully and restfully, awoke 
suddenly with a cry, and sat upright in his chair, clutching 
the arms, his eyes rolling in horror and amazement. 

“*Mary!’’ he cried; and then the horror passed out of 
his face, and his eyes expressed wonder and bewilderment only. 

The girl, who was sitting at the window, work in hand, 
was at his side in a momcnt. 

‘Mary!’ he gasped and panted, and his words came 
painfully, ‘I saw him—I saw him—the man who robbed me. 
I saw him plain—and I have forgotten—I have forgotten ! 
It was—oh ! I knew just now—I have forgotten, Mary!” 

‘* Patience, uncle ; patience.’”?, Mary patted and smoothed 
the pillows into their places. ‘Another time you will 
remember; you are sure to remember, if the dream only comcs 
again. Lie down again and think.”’ 3 

He obeyed, and she covered his head again with his silk 
handkerchief, which sometimes soothes into slumber if the silk 
is softenough. He had started from his sleep, as if stung into 
wakefulness by the recollection of something horrible and 
painful; and his dream had vanished from his memory, 
leaving not a trace behind. With such trouble did King 
Nebuchadnezzar awake, to find his dream unintelligible; but 
the terror left—and the foreboding. Mary saw the terror ; but 
she knew nothing of the foreboding. Yet her uncle’s mind 
was filled with anxious fears springing out of this vision. She 
saw the rolling eyes, the clutching of the chair-arms, and the 
look of bewilderment; but she only thought her uncle was 
startled, like a child, in his sleep, and crying out, like a child, 
for help when there was no danger. He lay still for a few 
moments while she stood beside him and watched. ‘Then he 
tore off the handkerchief and sat up again. 

‘*It is quite gone,”’ he said in despair: ‘‘I have lost the 
clue. Yet I saw him—oh! I saw him, clear and distinct— 
the man who robbed me. And while I was going to cry out 
his name—just as I had his name upon my lips—I awoke and 
forgot him.”’’ 

** Tf it comes again,’’ said Mary, incredulousin spite of her 
words, *‘ you will be sure to remember, Perhaps it will come 
again. Patience, uncle.”’ 

‘* Patience! when [ had the clue? Patience! when I 
could follow up the robber and tear my papers out of his hands. 
Patience !—don’t be a fool, Mary !”’ 

‘** Well, uncle, if it has gone, and you can’t bring it back 
again, try to forget that it ever came: that is the wisest thing 
to do. You shall have your tea, and {fen you will feel better.”’ 

‘** Mary ’’—he turned to her piteously—‘“ it is cruelly hard. 
Can’t you remember? Think. Perhaps I talked in my sleep 
some men do. Have you never heard me say anything—call 
someone by name?’ If I had only the least little clue, I should 
remember.”’ 

‘* Why, uncle, how should IT remember ? ”’ 

**It came back to me—all so clear—so clear and plain. 
And I have forgotten. Oh! Mary, my money—my money !”’ 

“Yes, uncle. But it is six years ago, nearly, and you have 
done very well since. And it is not as if you had lost all your 
money. Why, you have prospered while all the rest have been 
do‘ng so badly. You must think of that.’’ 

‘* Lost all my money*’’ he repeated testily; ‘‘ of course I’ve 
not lost all. As if a man could bear to lose a single penny of 
the money that he has spent his life in saving. Do you know 
what I have lost, girl?’’ She knew very well, because he told 
her every day. ‘ ‘There were bonds and « oupons in the bag to 
the sum of near upon a hundred and fifty pounds a year 
nearly three thousand pounds they meant. As for the share 
certificates, they didn’t matter ; but coupons—coupons, Mary ; 
do you hear?—payable only to’ the bearer—a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year—a hundred and fifty pounds a year! 
near three thousand pounds !’ His voice toa shriek, 
and suddenly dropped again to a moan. ‘* Three thousand 
pounds! Payable to the bearer, and I haven’t got them to 
present! If I were « young man of thirty I might recover 
th but I am old now, and I can never hc pe to make 
it up—never hope to make it up again! ”’ 

It was six years since that loss had occurred; but this wail 
over the lost money was raised nearly every day, and almost in 
the same words, so that the girl felt little sympathy now with 
the bereavement of her uncle. 

** Tt was six o’clock when I left Ashburton.’’ The girl had 
also heard this story so often that her interest in the details 
‘Six o’clock when I started to ride 
in gold upon me: fifty pounds in 
my tin box in a blue bag was 
and bonds and 





rose 


loss ; 








had become numbed. 
home. 1 had seventy pounds 
one bag and twenty in another; 
round my neck, and it was filled with securiti 
share certificates. ‘ Better leave ’em here, Mr. Leighan, 
said Fennell, the bank manager. I wish I had! I wish I had, 
Mary! But I was headstrong, and would have everything in 
my own strong box undermy own cye. SoT refused, and rode 
off with them. At half-past seven—it was dark then—I rode 
into Widdicombe. ‘There I pulled up. I well remember that 
I stopped there and had a glass of brandy-and-water. It was 
and they tried to make it weak, but I 
I remember riding 


brandy-and-water hot; 
wouldn’t be cheated. And then I rode on. 


on. And then-—then”’ At this point he paused, beeause 
here his brain began to wander, and his memory played him 
tricks 

‘*At Widdicombe, uncle, you must have paid somebody 
twenty pounds and left your bag of papers; and now you 
can’t remember who it was.”’ 

No, child; no. I paid away no money at all in Widdi- 
combe, except fourpence for the brandy-and-water. Why 
should Iv There was nothing owing to anybody. Why 
should I leave a box full of securities and bonds in the 


hands of anyone when I refused to leave them in the bank ? 
Was I ever a foolhardy person that I should trust anybody 
with property of that kind ’’’ 

‘*No,”’ said Mary. ‘‘ It is difficult to understand why you 
should do so.”’ 

‘*'The landlady 
only right that she should be near with her brandy 
5 She remembers my paying the fourpence and riding 


she’s arespectable wiCow woman and it’s 
she ‘bears 


me out. 

away. After that I remember nothing. Why have I forgotten 
the ride through the lanes under Honeybag? Why don’t I 
remember passing through Hewedstone Gate to the open 
down? Yet I remember nothing more. Mind you, I won't 


have it said in my hearing that I ever gave anybody any- 
thing or that I left my bag lying about like a fool. Yet, when 
Sidcote picked me up, the bag was gone, and twenty 
pounds had gone, too—twenty pounds !”’ 

‘* Well, but, uncle, consider: you had seventy pounds in 
gold in your purse and only twenty were taken. If it had 
a thief he would surely have taken the whole, and ycur 
silver as well as your watch and chain. Why, all those 
left.”’ 

‘IT don’t know. Verhaps he thought the bag of papers 
would satisfy him. Iow do I know? What made me fall off 
the pony? I never fell off the pony before. If I was Balaam 


Georg 


been 
loose 


wert 


I would make that old pony tell me who found me lying in 
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it. And I am not obliged 
to give my consent. No, 
no; and after I’ve lost 
three thousand — three 
thousand! Besides, you’re 
comfortable here: what 
do you want to marry 
for? what’s the good of 
marrying? Better stay 
at home and save money. 
‘I give you your board 
and your lodging, Mary, 
while you are here, for 
nothing; and your cloth- 
ing, too—yes; your cloth- 
ing.’”’ He spoke as if 
many young people hal 
to go without. 

SU — Mary interrupted with 
° ; J Y a little laugh. 








hd bee ap j ‘* Yes, uncle, I know.”’ 
y She laughed, thinking 


how much her uncle had 
given her for dress in the 
last year or two. Now, 
since a girl may make 
up her own things, but 
cannot very well make 
the chintz, cambric, and 


stuff itself, gossiping 
people often wondered 


how Mary managed to 
dress so well and prettily. 
MTA : IV Perhaps the fowls helped 
limp — her, or the pigs. 

Hh id ‘‘ Well, uncle, but if I 


consent, you will have to 
give the money to my 
cousin David.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes; of course. 
What’s the good of 
telling me that ? Sut 
David is dead, no doubt, 
by this time; and then 
the money must remain 
with me, of course ’’- 
the will did not say so. 
‘* But you won’t do that, 
Mary; you’ll never be so 
wicked as todo that. Be- 
sides, if you did, David’s 


| do marry without your 
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accounts with me_ have 
never been made up— 
that is, properly made 


up—and I don’t doubt 
that when we come to 
look into them it will be 
found that he owes me 
a great deal still—a great 
deal of money still. I 








The girl who sat working at the open window was Mary Netherco’e. 


Fell off the pony !—how in the 
world did I come to fall off the pony? I wasn’t drunk, girl; 
nobody ever saw Daniel Leighan drunk. I wish I was 
salaam—I wish I was—just for five minutes—to have a few 
words with the pony.’’ 

‘*You must have given the twenty pounds to somebody 
in Ashburton or Widdicombe, with the bag of papers. 
Everybody says so.”’ 

‘*T didn’t, then! I felt the bag round my neck when I rode 
out of Widdicombe—the bag round my neck and the money 
in my pocket. Do you think I should not remember if I had 
paid away twenty pounds—twenty pounds !—do you think I 
shouldn't have taken a receipt, and the bill and the receipt 
both in my pocket? ‘Twenty pounds—twenty pounds !—one 
would think the sovereigns grew in the hedge like the roses.”’ 

‘* Well, uncle, but think: every day you trouble your poor 
head about it, and nothing comes of it; why not try to 
forget the loss? Think what a prosperous man you have been 
all your life. Think what your property is now, though you 
began with only one farm: money in the bank, and money 
invested and all; everybody talking about your good fortune. 
You should be thinking of what you have, not what you have 
lost.’’ 

‘*Goon; goon. Easy for a girl like you to talk. There’s 
that difference with a woman that she only enjoys the spending ; 
while a man’’—he heaved a deep sigh and did not complete 
the sentence. ‘‘Oh! Mary,’’ he reached out his long bony 
fingers and made as if he were raking in the gold, “to 
think—only to think !—of the pleasure | have had in making 
the money! It was little by little, not all at once. No, no; 
I saw my way, and [ waited. I laid my plans, and I had 
patience. Be sure that not a field have I got but I worked 
and planned for it. The world is full of fools: weak men 
who have no business with property ; men without grip; men 
who just hold on till somebody comes and gives ’em a shove 
off. Your cousin David was such a fool, Mary.’’ 

Mary said nothing. Her cousin David was doubtless a 
great fool, but people said unkind things about her uncle’s 
conduct towards him. 

‘‘If [ had not secured his property someone else would. 
It is stillin the family, which ought to be a great comfort to 
him, wherever he has gone. George Sidcote is another—well, 
he isn’t exactly a fool, like David; but he doesn’t get on— 
he doesn’t get on. 1 fear very much”’ 

‘* Uncle, spare him !”’ 

‘* Because he wants to marry you, child! Ts that a reason 
for interfering with the course of business? When the pear 
is ripe it will drop!—if not into my mouth into some other 
min’s. Business before love, Mary.’’ 

“If I could give him my fortune he would be out of his 
difficulties.’’ 

‘* Your fortune, Mary? Where is it? What fortune? 
You have none unless you marry with my consent. Your 
fortune? Why, it depends upon me whether you ever get it. 
I don’t say that I shall never consent. Show me the right 
man—not a spendthrift, Mary.’’ 

‘George is no spendthrift.’’ 

‘* Nor a sporting and betting man.’ 

‘George is not a sporting and betting man.’’ 

** Nor a man in debt.’’ , 

‘Tf George is in debt it is not his fault.’’ 

“A substantial man, and one who knows the worth of 


the road and robbed me. 


money: bring that man along, and we will see. If not 
well, Mary, I am getting on for seventy, and I can’t last for 


ever, and perhaps—perhaps, I say—-I shall leave you my 
money when I die. You can wait till then. Six thousa.cd 
pounds is a tremendous great lump to part with, when a man 





was very soft—foolishly 
soft—with David.’’ 

Mary made no reply. 
Her uncle had been, indeed, soft with David; so soft that 
he had sold him up and turned him out, and now possessed 
his land. 

Mr. Leighan sighed heavily, no doubt over his foolish soft- 
ness, and became silent. It was not often that he talked so 
much with his niece. 

Six years before this, about half-past nine one evening in 
the autumn of the year 1880, George Sidcote, walking home, 
found Mr. Leighan lying in the middle of the road on Heytree 
Down. His pony was grazing quietly beside him, close to the 
road, and he was lying on his back senseless, with an ugly 
wound in his head, the scar of which would never leave him. 
He had fallen, apparently, from his pony, and, as farmers do 
not generally get such ugly falls when they ride home at night, 
the general conclusion was that he must have been drunk to 
fall so heavily and to fall upon his head. No suspicion of 
violence or robbery was entertained: first, because no one ever 
heard of violence at Challacombe; and, secondly, because he 
had not apparently been robbed. So, at least, it seemed to 
those who carried him home, for his pockets were full of 
money and his watch and chain had not been taken. 

For three days and three nights Daniel Leighan lay speech- 
less and senseless, and but for a faint pulse he seemed dead. 
When he recovered consciousness, the first questions he asked 
were concerning a certain tin box containing papers which 
he declared was hanging in a bag from his neck. Now, of that 
tin box no one knew anything. Presently, when he counted 
his money he swore that he was twenty pounds short. 

I am sorry to say that no one believed him. That is to say, 
there was no doubt that he had taken that box from the bank, be- 
cause the manager knew of it. But in his drunken fit—people 
were quite sure that he must have been drunk—he must: have 
dropped the thing somewhere, or put it somewhere: it would 
be found some day. Time passed on, but that box was not 
found. And the loss, the inconvenience, and the trouble 
resulting from its loss were frightful. To begin with, there 
were coupons of municipal bonds and such securities, things 
only paid to bearerand never replaced if lost, representing invest- 
ments to the amount of nearly three thousand pounds. ‘The 
whole of this money, with its yearly interest, gone, unless the 
box should be found—clean gone. Is it wonderful that 
Daniel Leighan went mad, and tore his hair only to think of 
this terrible blow? Other papers there were, share certificates 
and so forth, which could be replaced by payment of a fee, but 
the coupons could not be replaced. ‘Their payment could be 
stopped, but without presentation there was no payment 
possible. 

Perhaps it was the agony of mind caused by this loss, 
perhaps the blow upon his head, which caused the paralysis of 
his legs. This affliction fell upon him a month or so after the 
accident. ‘Then they put him in his chair beside his table 
and propped him up with pillows, and he went abroad no more. 
But his brain was as clear as before, his will as strong, and his 
purpose as determined. 

‘*'Take your tea, uncle,’’ said Mary, ‘‘ and try to think no 
more of your horrid dream.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
CHALLACOMBE-BY-THE- MOOR. 
The village of Challacomb2 is known by sight to those 
excursionists from Teignmouth, Dawlish, or 'lorquay, who 
take the train to Bovey Tracey, and then go up by the char- 
i-bancs—locally called ‘‘cherrybanks’’—to Hey Tor and back ; 
because, on the way, they pass through a little bit of Challa- 
combe. It is also known to the people who take lodgings at 
Chagford for August, in the belief that they are go.ng to be 
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upon Dartmoor. Once during their stay, it is considered 
necessary to drive over to Challacombe. They do this, and 
when they have arrived, they get out, stand upon the Green, 
und gaze around. ‘Then they either climb up the Tor which 
rises just beyond the Green, or they go to John Exon's inn for 
acup of tea, or they get into the trap again and are driven 
away, under the impression that they have seen Challacombe. 
The village Green, however, is not the parish of Challacombe. 
Again, there are two or three farmhouses scattered about in 
the great parish, where lodgings can be procured; and those 
who take them for the season, if they are good walkers and do 
not mind roads which cannot show one single level foot, or hot 
lanes which are deep and narrow, and run between high hedges 
of rose, blackberry, honeysuckle, and holly, which keep out 
the air—after six or seven weeks of exploration and research, 
allow themselves rashly to boast that they know Challacombe. 
But no; after a second visit, or a third, they are fain to confess 
that, of all the places they have ever visited, Challacombe is 
the hardest to know, and takes the longest time to learn. 

This beng so, no one will expect me to describe the place. 
Besides, it is so far from the ordinary track, so remote from 
fashion, so little adapted for visitors, that it would be cruel to 
tempt strangers there. Let them be contented with a glimpse 
of the Green from the cherrybank or the Chagford pony- 
carriage, just as the fashionable world which talks so much of 
artis contented with one single glimpse of the walls of the 
Royal Academy on the afternoon of the private view. 

There is no village at Challacombe. There is a village 
Green, and there is achurch; on one side of the Green is a long, 
low, picturesque old house with a porch, called Tvy Cottage, 
which wus formerly the Rectory ; on another side are John 
Exon’s inn and Susan Wreford’s village shop, which contains 
the post-office ; on the third side are the walls of the Rectory 
garden, the village schools, and the farm buildings of Hedge 
Barton; lanes and another small house make up the fourth 
side of the irregular quadrangle formed by the Green. One or 
two primeval boulders still stand upon the Green too deeply 
bedded to be removed, and Farmer Cummings’s pigs, geese, 
and turkeys claim the right of running over it. Close to the 
Green there was formerly a rude stone circle, one of the many 
on and around Dartmoor; but there was a Rector—— Must one 
sling stones at the Church? Yet this is lamentably true. Once 
there was a Rector; pity that ’tis true. This good man—I 
say good, because I know nothing except this one sin to 
charge against him—and one may commit one sin in a lifetime 
and yet be a good man—this Rector, therefore, suffercad 
himself to be annoyed because antiquaries came and ex- 
amined this circle, sketched it, planned it ; walked around it 
and across it, measured it, laid their heads together over it, 
shook their fingers about it, and wagged their chins at each 
other over it—would have photographed it, but Dame Science 
did not yet permit that art to be practis¢d—picnicked amid its 
stones, and brought with them their young friends— male and 
female they brought them, two by two—to look at these 
mysterious stones, and hear them talk. ‘The young friends 
those who were not antiquaries only said, ** How deeply 
interesting !’’ and made the day, if it was fine, and the place, 
which is a very beautiful place, an occasion and a spot tor the 
most delightful flirting. I think it was the flirting rather than 
the archeology which vexed his reverence, who had now grown 
old, poor dear, and could flirt with nobody any more, exc cpt 
his wife, and she was old too ; not so old as her husband, but ) ct 
she wanted no more flirting. However, the Rector became :o 
seriously annoyed that, one day in the winter, when there were 
no antiquaries about, he sent to Bovey for two men and some 
blasting powder, and in a couple of days he had this rude stone 
monument blown into little pieces and carted away. Melan- 
choly ghosts of Druids, it is said, come to scream upon the 
spot all midsummer night, in guise of owls: and for many 
years the enraged and baffled antiquaries came regularly once 
in the month of June, which is sacred to stone circles and to 
Druids, and on the site of the perished circle they performed 2 
solemn service of commination upon that Rector. They cursccl 
him with the curses of Ernulphus ; they cursed him out of the 
Psalms ; they cursed him out of the Book of the Greater Ex- 
communication ; they cursed him after the manner of the 
Ancient Briton, the Medieval Briton, and the Modern Briton. 
Whether any of the curses took, as vaccination takes, 1 know 
not ; certain it is that the Rector is now no more, so that perhaps 
the commination killed him, perhaps, however, it only gave 
him toothache. 

The village of Challacombe-by-the-Moor, even with the 
advantages held out to it of a church, a Green, a shop, and a 
public-house, refused to grow, or even to be born. ‘This is 
odd. One reads of American cities with their church, their 
school, their hotel, and their weekly paper; but never of an 
American church, school, hotel, and weekly paper without a 
city. Itis gratifying to be ahead of these pushing Americans 
even in so small a matter. Challacombe is a parish of farms 
and farm-houses, with a hamlet or two—such as Watercourt 
and Frellands. It stretches on the east from Watersmeet, 
where the Bovey and the Becxy fall into each other's arms, 
to the outlying farm of Barracot-on-the-Moor; it goes beyond 
Hamil Down on the west; and it begins on the north at 
Foxworthy, in the valley of the Bovey, and extends to 
the slopes of mighty Hey Tor on the south. Within these 
limits there is scenery of every kind except one: the 
fine champaign country which our forefathers loved so much 
is altogether wanting. Every field is on a slope, every lane 
runs up a hill, and every stream—there are four at least—goes 
plunging and tearing downwards over its bed of boulders and 
of gravel. 

When Mary had given her uncle his tea, and cleared 
away the ‘‘things’?—you will not think the worse of her 
when I tell you that she washed the cups and saucers— 
they were lovely cups and saucers and almost priceless, 
if Mary had but known—put them back upon the cabinet, 
and carried out the tray with her own hands—she left him 
to his papers and his pipe, took her hat and went into 
the porch, where she stood for a moment dangling her hat 
by its strings, shading her eyes with her hand, and taking a 
deep breath as if to change the atmosphere of age, disease, and 
avarice in the parlour for the sweet fresh air of the mountains 
outside. The porch, which was covered with jessamine, now 
beginning to put forth its waxen blossoms, led into the garden, 
which in front of the house is only a narrow patch with a 
tall Norfolk pine. But at the side of the house it is a goodly 
garden planted with every kind of herb for the service and 
solace of man; stocked also with fruit-trees, and having 
an orchard where the cider apples hang rosy red and golden 
yellow, yet sour enough to set the children’s teeth on 
edge even unto the fourth and fifth generation. Beyond the 
low garden hedge stretched a great pasture-field, known as 
Great Camus—Little Camus being his neighbour. It lay quite 
across the ridge, here broad, on which the house was built, 
and sloped over into the valley below, where the Becky ran 
down its narrow gorge, hastening to keep its appointment 
with the Bovey beyond Riddy Rock. It is a quiet little stream 

in summer, and generally the water is so clear that you might 
as well fish in your bath as hope to entice the trout; in the 
spring, however, you would have heard it babble up here as 
it ran from boulder to boulder, under alder and willow and 
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It was an old-fashioned wainscoted room .... and there was a really splendid old cabinet, 
black with age, wonderful with carvings. 


filbert-tree, beneath the trailing arms of the bramble. You would have heard its roar as it leaped 
down the rocks of Becky Fall. Beyond the valley Mary ed upon a huge lump of a hill, Blackdown, 
solid, round, and steep. In its side they have cut the newroad ; its line lies a clear and well-marked 
scar upon the green slope, until it is hidden among the deep woods of Becky. Above these woods 
there rose and floated in the still air a thin wreath of smoke, just to show that among the trees 
were houses and human companionship. For my own part, I love not those wild and savage scenes 
where no hut or wreath of smoke speaks of brother man. Robinson Crusoe was of the same opinion. 
Above the woods and beyond the hill, three miles and more away, rose the two great pyramids of 
Hey Tor, standing out against the clear blue sky, which had not yet assumed the haze of evening. 
Everywhere hills; to the right of Hey Tor, but lower down, the tumbled rocks of Hound Tor, 
looking like the ruined walls and shattered fragments of some great medi#val castle; lower still, 
Hayne Down, with its rocks thrown carelessly like coals from a shovel down its steep face. They 
were the playthings of some infant giant in the days gone by; he built houses out of them, and then 
kicked them over, just as a child b iilds his houses of wooden bricks and knocks them down. One 
of his toy structures still remains; a pile of stones one above the other, making a pillar thirty 
feet high, which men call Bowman’s Nose. There had been rain in the morning; the clouds had 
passed away, though they were still clinging to the trees and rolling along the sides of the valley 
below, as often happens at Challa combe after rain; the air was so clear that you could sve the rocks 
of Hey Tor as plainly as if you stood beside them, and every change of curve in light and shadow 
on Blackdown across the valley. 

The birds in July are mostly silent, yet at Challacombe their song never wholly es all the 
year round. From the trees behind the house there was heard the song of the thrush; a robin 
whistled from the garden-croft; from a neighbouring hedge Mary heard the shrill screech of the 
wren; somewhere was a jay chattering in his harsh voice; somewhere was a dove cooing; the swifts 
screamed high in the air, thinking of their nests on top of the church tower; and the chiffchaff 
sang the merry notes which delight him all the summer long. 

Mary saw this scene and heard these sounds every day of her life, yet she never tired of it; 
though she would have been unable to put into words the desire for the mountains which grows 
with the growth of those who live among them. Then, with a little flush upon her cheek and a 
brightening of her eye, she went out of the garden and to the back of the house, where she knew 
George Sidcote waited to take her to the choir practice, for ’twas Saturday evening. 

Most houses, even in the country, put their best side to the front. Gratnor kept its best side at 
the back. There is no view, to be sure; but there is a babbling little stream, about two feet broad, 
which runs merrily among miniature canons and gullies; a leet is taken from this stream by a little 
wooden canal to the great water-wheel which stands more than half hidden in its dark and 
mysterious recess ; the canal is leaky, and the water trickles for ever melodiously upon the stones 
below. The place looks like a clearance in the forest; but an old clearance, not one of those 
where the stumps stand dotted about the field. Beyond the stream the ground rises steeply. This is 
the slope of Oddy Tor, by some called Nympenhole and by others Viper Tor. It is clothed with 
thick woods, dark and impenetrable, which hide the moss-grown boulders on the top. A gate opens 
to a lane which leads to the Green through the hamlet of Watercourt, past the little chapel, where 
the people who go to church in the morning gather in the evening, to hear what they consider a purer 
gospel—theugh less respectable. It is ‘‘ served ’’ from Chagford, where I think that the illustrious 
Mr. Perrott could tell you something about it. There is something pathetic in the way that country 
people go contentedly to church, and listen to a gentleman and a scholar in the morning, and in 
the evening gather round one of their own folk, who speaks to them in the language they can 
understand, and out of the ideas which are in their own heads. - The lane also passes the 
smithy, where Harry Rabjahns and his two ’prentices all day long blow the bellows and beat 
the anvil. ' 

It was to the back of Gratnor that George Sidcote came to meet his sweetheart. He might 
have gone to the front had he chosen—the house was not closed to him—Daniel would have 
received him with such cordiality as he bestowed upon any. But it is not pleasant to call upon 
a man who refuses his consent to your marriage, and to whom you owe more money than you can 
pay. George, therefore, usually sat upon a tree there were always the trunks of trees lying 
about—or, if it rained, took refuge in the linney, where he waited for Mary before they went 
together to the church to practise next day’s hymns and chants. 


Old Dan's Farm, Gratnor, 
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walked through the darkening lanes, our faces to the west, so that Mary's glowed in the golden light like an angel-face in a painted window, 
















CHAPTER V. 
FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 


The reason why farmers, gardeners, and cultivators of the soil 
generally are so fond of sitting down upon anything that 
offers, leaning against door-posts, hanging over gates, and in 
every way relieving the legs of their natural duties, is, I sup- 
pose, because they get up so early. If a man is crossing a 
meadow after rain, or a ploughed field after a thaw, at six in 
the morning, he finds comfort on a waggon-shaft at seven in 
the evening. It is not because he stands so much, but 
because he 1s standing so early. Shop-girls do not want to be 
always sitting when the shop is closed: they would rather be 
dancing: and policemen off duty are said to take their rest 
standing, for aught I know, on one leg, like the secretary bird. 
George Sidcote, on this July evening, had been up since five, 
and he waited for his sweetheart, a briar-root between his lips, 
sitting on the shaft of a waggon under the linney, where it 
was shady and cool. When Mary came through the garden- 
gate he rose slowly, partly because he was a Devonshire man 
and partly because if a man is over six feet in stature he 
naturally takes longer to get upon his feet than one of the 
short-legged brotherhood, who are jointed with indiarubber. 
Then he laid his pipe down upon the waggon, took both her 
hands in his, bent over her and kissed her gravely on the fore- 
head, as if to seal her once more for his own. There was 
little of the sweet love-language between these two; they 
belonged to each other; they were so well assured of the fact 
that there was no need to renew their vows any more than 
between a couple who have been married a dozen years. 

‘** George! ”’ said Mary, softly. 

‘* Mary !’’ George whispered. 

Some maidens would like more of the passion and rapture 
which finds vent in passionate and rapturous words—such as 
those employed by all poets, and by novelists in that line of 
business. Very few young persons, even of the most dazzling 
beauty, get this passion and rapture, simply because their 
lovers, however capable in other respects, are incapable of 
finding those words. Men, therefore, fall back upon the 
commonplaces of passion—mere ‘‘dear ducky’’ language— 
rh their hearts be red hot, and though, in the lan- 

of the last century, they burn, and melt, and 
You may observe in the law reports, though many 
actions for breach of promise are tried, and many love- 
letters are read, the lover seldom, indeed, rises above 
the ‘‘dear ducky’’ level, except when he drops into verse, 
which is never origina). George Sidcote, certainly, could 
not rise to these flights of articulated speech, nor would Mary 

re understood him had he made the attempt. She was 
ed to know that he was her lover. To have a lover, 
or a sweetheart at all, my dear young ladies, ought to 
make you extremely proud, though never arrogant; and, really, 
to have such a comely lover as George Sidcote, yeoman, of 
Sidcote Farm, Challacombe, is, perhaps, the greatest gift that 
the fairies have in their power to bestow. As for his stature, 
it was over six fect; and as for his form, it was like Tom 
Bowling’s—of the manliest beauty: but Tom had the advan- 
tage, denied to George, of setting off that beauty with a greased 
pigtail as thick asaclub. His face was steadfast, his cheek 
ruddy, his eyes clear and honest; but, like Mary’s before hcr 
uncle had his dream, his eyes were troubled. 

They sat down together on the waggon-shaft, side by side, 
and George took up his pipe. 

‘‘T saw him this morning,’’ he said, slowly—-Mary knew 
very well who was meant by ‘‘ him ’’—‘‘ and I told him what 
I told you the other day, my dear.”’ 

** What did he say ?”’ 

‘*He said that he knew it beforehand. He had calculated 
all out on paper, and he was certain, he said, that this 
season woull be the last. ‘Very well,’ he said, ‘the law 
provides a remedy when the interest or the principal cannot 
be repaid. Of course,’ he added, ‘I am not going to lose my 
money.’ That is what he said first, Mary.’’ 

‘**Oh! and what did he say next ?”’ 

‘*T told him that if he would give his consent, your fortune 
would nearly pay off the mortgage.”’ 

‘* What did he say then?”’ 

‘‘ Well, Mary, then we had a little row—not much. He 
said that it was clear I only wanted your money, and he 
should never give his consent. I said that it was clear he 
meant to make any excuse to refuse his consent, in order to 
keep your money in his own hands.”’ 

‘*T am sorry, George,”’ said Mary. 















‘* He told me nothing 
of this.”’ 

‘Tt was not likely that he would tell you. He heard what 
I had to say in his dry way, and then asked me if there was 
anything more that I wished to say. Well, Mary, I was 
roused a bit by this, and I reminded him that, if you did not 
receive your aunt’s fortune, David would be entitled to the 
money. Well: he was not the least put out. He only launghed— 
his laugh is the sort that makes other people cry—and said that 
you were a good girl, but silly, like most girls, and if you 
chose to throw away your fortune he was sorry for you, but he 
could not prevent it. Well, Mary, I came away. So that is 
done with; and this is the last year there will be one of the old 
stock in the old place.”’ 

‘** Courage, George,’’ she said, ‘‘ we will do something ; we 
will go somewhere—somehow we will live and prosper yet.”’ 
*? he echoed, ‘‘and ‘somehow!’ Well, Ihave 


‘** Somewhere!’ 
But 


a pair of hands and a pair of broad shoulders—yes. 
you, Mary, and my mother? ”’ 

‘Courage,’ she said again: ‘have faith, George. Even if we 
have to go away, we shall be together. I was reading yesterday 
a story about settlers in Canada. It had pictures. There was 
the wooden house, and the clearing with the forest all round; I 
thought it might be ours. I read how they worked, this pair 
of settlers, and how they gradually got on, clearing more land, 
and increasing their stock till they became rich in everything 
except money. I thought of ourselves, George: we shall not 
want money if we can live on a farm of our own somewhere, 
and if we can work for ourselves. You are so strong and 
brave: you do not mind hard work; and—and—let us have 
faith, George. God is good. If we must go from here, we will 
go with cheerful hearts, and leave my poor uncle to his lands 
and wealth.”’ 

Thus, when Adam and Eve went forth together from their 
Paradise into the cold world, it was the woman who admon- 
ished and exhorted the man. 

In these latter days it hath pleased Providence in wisdom 
to afflict the British farmer with bad geasons and low 
prices, and the prospect of worse to follow; wherefore, 
he will perhaps soon become a creature of the past, and 





the broad acres of Great Britain and Ireland will be 
turned into pheasant preserves and forest land for the 
rei- leer, let at fabulous prices.to millionaires from. the 
Uu.red States. As for the rustics, all except one in fifty 
will migrate to the towns, where they will seek for work 


and will find none, and then there will be riots and risings, 
with murders and robbery. What will happen after that I do 
not knov, except that there will certainly be no recruits left 
for the British Army; so that, unless, as seems possible, other 
nations may be similar and similarly affected, our nation will 
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presently go under, and be no more heard of, except in history ; 
and someone will write ‘‘ Britannia fuit ’’ on a gigantic slab, 
and stick it up on the cliff at Dover for all the world to read. 
George Sidcote’s history may be guessed from his words. 
An inheritance of a small estate, a single farm, his own land 
and the land that had been his forefathers’ ; the estate encum- 
bered with a mortgage, which had become in these bad times 
harder to pay off than rent, because rent may be adjusted, but 
the five per cent is like the law of the Medes and Persians. 
And the time had come when the struggle could no longer be 


maintained; the land would be taken from him. It is not 
wonderful if the young man looked sorrowful, and _ his 


** What does it mean’’’ George asked, 
in ever-increasing wonder. ‘‘ Formerly, there was nothing in 
the world so valuable as the land. If a man had money, he 
bought land; if a man wanted an investment, he put it out on 
mortgage. Is the land gone worthless? My father, Mary, 
was offered, if he would sell his land, three times the money 
that old Dan lent him on mortgage, and now it would not sell, 
at most, for more. What does it mean ?’’ 

Alas! This is a question which is asked daily not only 
by farmers, like George, but by Deans and Canons, Rectors 
and Vicars, colleges and schools, landlords and investors, 
widows and orphans, those who keep shops in country towns, 
the thousands who live by working for the farmers, the 
eugineers and wheelwrights, the corn factors and middle men ; 
nay, even by those who live by providing the pleasures of the 
rich—What does it mean? And are the fields of these islands 
to become as worthless as the slag that lies outside the smelting 
furnaces? Shade of Cobden, deign to listen! What does it 
mean ? 

‘*Oh, George!’ said Mary, ‘‘ does it help us at all to ask 
that question ?’’ Indeed, George was as importunate with this 
difficulty as her uncle was with his lost money. ‘‘ Let us face 
the trouble, whatever it is. You willlet me go with you—I 
will not be a drag upon you—if it is only to take care of mother 
for you.”’ 

He threw his arm round her neck and kissed her again— 
an unusual demonstration from him. 

**You would put courage into a cur, Mary,’ he said. 
‘* There! I have done what I could, and I have told your uncle 
my mind. Let us talk of something else. Oh! I forgot to 
say that Will has come down. We shall find him waiting for 
us at the church.’’ 

“Will? I ameglad.’ 

‘* He got away a week before he expected.” 

‘* He will cheer you up, George.” 

‘** Yes; he talks as if nothing mattered much, and every- 
thing was a game. The Londoners have that way, I suppose. 
It is not our way.”’ 

They left the linney and the little brook, and walked away 
through the narrow lanes, holding each other by the hand like 
two children, as they had always done since they were children 
together, and George, who was three years older, led little 
Mary by the hand to keep her from falling. 

This Will—I do not mean the Will and Testament of 
Mary’s Aunt—that George spoke of with irreverence was 
none other than myself, the person who narrates this truc 
history of country life for your amusement and instructicn. 
I am sure, at least, that it is fuller of instruction than most 
of the leading articles that I am allowed to write. am 
Will Nethercote, in fact ; and though of the same surname as 
Mary, and a Devonshire man by birth and descent, am no 
relation to Mary. I once endeavoured, it is true, to remedy 
this accident, and proposed to establish a very close relation- 
ship indeed with that dear girl, but I was too late. My 
father was the Rector—you may see his monument in the 
churchyard—and when I left Oxford I found I had no vocation 
for the life of the country clergyman. Heavens! what a calm 
and holy life some men make of it, and how some do fret and 
worry because of its calmness and inactivity! Therefore, I 
became a journalist. It is a- profession which suits me 
well, and I suppose if I live another forty years and 
arrive at seventy I shall have written nine thousand more 
leading articles, and my countrymen will then be saturated 
with wisdom. And when I retire no one will ever know the 
name of the man who led them upwards to those higher levels 
of knowledge and philosophy. I did not wait for these young 
people in the churchyard. I walked down the lane to meet 
them. 

I declare that my heart leaped up only to see that sweet, 
fond girl walking with her lover, only to see the glow upon 
her cheeks and the soft light in her eyes. What says the 
foolish old song, ‘‘I’d crowns resign to call her mine”’ ? 
Crowns, quotha! If I had Earl's coronet, Bishop’s mitre, 
Royal crown, or even a tiara, I would resign it with the greatest 
alacrity for such a prize. Happy lover! though to win his 
bride he must take her penniless, while he lias to give up his 
own broad lands! Well, she was not for me. Mary greeted 
me with her usual kindness, bearing no resentment on account 
of that proposition of mine above referred to. 

** And how is George behaving, Mary? And has the Dragon 
relented ¢”’ 

** George always behaves well,”’ she said. 
Dragon ”’ She shook her head. 

‘*See now, Mary,’’ I said, ‘‘I mean to put the case before 
alawyer. I will do it directly I goback. In the will—I went 
to Somerset House on purpose to see it—your aunt leaves 
you £6000, to be paid to you on the day that you marry 
with your uncle’s consent. If you marry without his consent 
it is to go to David. Well; David has gone away, no one 
knows where, and perhaps he is dead, or will never come 
back. Suppose you were to marry now without your uncle’s 
consent, who is to have the money ¢”’ 

‘* My uncle says it will be his own.”’ 

‘* We shall see to that. It is a case for a lawyer’s advice. 
And I will get that advice directly I go back.”’ 

I did not consult a lawyer on the point for a very good 
reason, as you shall hear. I suppose that as civilisation 
advances such wills with conditions so absurd will cease to be 
made ; or, if they are made, will be put into the hands of 
novelists for their purposes in treating of a world that has gone 
by. Girls who have money left to them will have it handed 
over when they come of age, with perfect liberty to marry as 
they please. Certain it is, considering the great interest which 
we all take in each other’s affairs, there will not be wanting 
plenty of friends to give advice and information as to the 
character, reputation, and income of aspirants. I have some- 
times thought that nobody ought, under any circumstances, 
to make any will at all, or after his death to do by his own 
provision and ordering any good or evil whatever. But I 
find this doctrine at present in advance of the world, and 
therefore it commands no favour. 

‘Tam not back in Challacombe yet, Mary,’’ I went on, 
because I knew the trouble that was before them and in their 
minds, and so I began to make talk. ‘‘ This is only a dream. 
I am in Fleet-street. I am in the lobby of the House. I am 


countenance was heavy. 
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writing a political leader at midnight, and just dreaming of 
Challacombe. It takes a week to get the strects and the papers 
out of my head 

ing of a holiday. 
then eleven months more of slavery! 


a whole week ! whata curtailment and dock- 
A whole week sliced out of a month! and 
Man’s life is not a 
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vapour, Mary. I wish it was. Vapours don’t grind at the 
mill every day.”’ 

[ turned and walked towards the church with them, in the 
narrow lanes between the high hedges. ‘The beauty of early 
summer was gone, but there are still flowers in plenty to 
make them beautitul in July and August. The honeysuckle 
was out; the blue scabius and the foxgloves are not yet gone ; 
there are the pink centaury, the herbrobert, the red-robin, the 
campion, the meadow-sweet, the sheep’s-bite, the oxeyed 
daisies, the blackberry blossom, and the rowan berries—green, or 
greenish-yellow, as yet—old friends all, and friends of Mary's. 

We talked of indifferent subjects, of what had happened 
since I last came down. One of the rustics was dead, 
another had nearly lost the use of his legs in the cold 
weather and now hobbled on crutches—in these high lands 
rheumatism seizes on all the old and on many of the 
middle-aged, so that Moreton Hampstead, the metropolis 
of the moor, seems on market-day like the native city of 
M. le Diable Boiteux; one or two village girls had been married , 
such a farm was still wanting a tenant, and so on. 
Pleasant to talk a little of the place where one was born, and 
of the people whom one has known from infancy ; pleasant to 
be back once more among the hills and streams. But that 
subject of which we were all thinking—George’s impending 
ruin—lay like a lump of lead on our hearts. And so we 
walked through the darkening lanes, our faces to the west, so 
that Mary’s glowed in the golden light like an angel-face in a 
painted window, and presently came to the church, 

CHAPTER VI. 
THE CHOIR PRACTICE. 

In the church the choir were already assembled, and were 
waiting forthem. They are so old-fashioned at Challacombe 
that they actually suffer the maidens to sing in the choir with 
the boys and the men. ’Tis a Christian custom, though for- 
bidden by some modern Ecclesiastics ; and why women still 
consent to go to churches where their sex is continually insulted 
by exclusion from the choir, as if they were really the unclean 
creatures of the Monkish mind, I know not. Some day, when 
they understand the thing, and what it means, and what a 
deadly insult it is to Mother Eve and her daughters, there 
will be a revolt the like of which no Church has ever yet seen, 
and a schism compared with which all previous schisms will 
have been mere trifles. The choir of Challacombe consisted, 
therefore, of half-a-dozen boys, and as many village maidens, 
with Harry Rabjahns, the blacksmith, for bass, and George 
Sidcote for tenor. There was a harmonium at the west end, 
and the choir sat in front of it. Formerly there were violins, 
a ’cello, and a clarionet; but these have fallen into disfavour 
of late years, and I know not where one may now go to hear 
the quaint old village church music, which had its points, of 
which a solemn and awe-inspiring droning and a mysterious 
rumbling were perhaps the chief. 

As soon as we arrived, the practice began. They sang, right 
through, first the chants and then the hymns both for Morning 
and Evening, so that the practice took an hour. and more. ‘lhe 
voices and the singing were as familiar to me as the rustling of 
the trees outside and the cackling of the geese upon the green. 

I sat in the porch and listened, watching the fading light 
in the windows and the shadows falling along the aisles, while 
the voices of the choir, uplifted, rang out clear and true, and 
echoed around the walls of the empty church, and beat about 
among the rafters of the roof. Itis an old church and a vener- 
able, though they have now taken away the ancient, crumbling, 
and worm-eaten pews, which were, I dare say, ugly, and yct 
gave character to the church. With the old pews disappeared 
certain memoriesand associations. You could nolonger picture, 
because you could no longer gaze upon them, how, in the old 
days, Grandfather Derges went round, cane in hand, to chastise 
the boys in the middle of the sermc~ ; he did not take them out 
into the churchyard and there administer his whacking, but he 
whacked them in the very pews. Grandfather Derges has now 
retired from his function as sexton, though he still breathes these 
upper airs, and hobbles along the lanes upon his sticks. Great- 
Uncle Sam Derges, however, still carries round the plate on 
Sunday. The old pews are gone, and with them, also, the 
memories of the yeomen who sat in them, each family in its own 
place, from generation to generation. As the yeomen, too, are 
gone, and only tenant-farmers left, perhaps it is as well that the 
pews have gone. Something, however, is left of the old church. 
They have not taken down the ancient rood-screen, with its 
painted Apostles in faded colours, on which, in the old days, I 
was wont to gaze with wonder and curiosity, what time my father 
mildly read his discourse, which everybody heard with atten- 
tion and nobody heeded. Had the Rector possessed the lungs 
of Peter the Hermit, and the persuasion of Bernard of Clairvaux, 
’twould have been all the same, for the sermon to the rustic 
means nothing but a quarter of an hour of good behaviour in 
the presence of his betters. 

Presently it grew so dark that they lighted two or three 
candles on the harmonium, where they showed, amid the 
shadows of the aisles, like far-off glimmering stars. Among 
the voices I could clearly distinguish George's clear high 
tenor and Mary’s soprano. They rose above the rest and 
seemed to sing each for each alone, and to fit the music by 
themselves, as if they wanted nothing but each other, and 
could together make sweet music all their lives. 

Outside, the clouds had come up again and were now rolled 
over all the sky, so that the evening was strangely dark for the 
time of year, and there was a rumbling of summer thunder 
among the hills and in the combes, which echoed from side to 
side and ran down the valley slopes. 

Then my thoughts left the choir and the singing and 
wandered off to the subject which made them both so sad. 

The situation was gloomy. How could I help save to 
stand by and encourage to patience? George had already told 
me all. It was, indeed, what I fully expected to hear. 

‘‘T can no longer keep up the struggle,”’ he said, ‘‘ the land 
cannot pay the interest on the mortgage, even if I live as 
poorly as a labourer and work as hard. I have seen Daniel 
Leighan, and I have told him that this year must be the last. 
When the harvest is in, he must foreclose if he pleases. It 
is hard, Will; is it not?’’ 

‘‘Ts there no hope, George ?”’ 

‘‘None. Either the interest must be paid, or the principal. 
Else—else’’—he paused and sighed—‘‘else there will beno more 
Sidcotes left in Challacombe.”’ 

‘But if he would consent ’”?—— 

‘‘ He will never consent. He would have to part with 
Mary’s money if he did consent. He means to keep it in 
his own hands. We are tight in the old man’s grip. He will 
foreclose; then he will have Sidcote, as he got Berry Down 
and Foxworthy, and he will keep Mary’s fortune.”’ 

‘‘ What will you do, George ?”’ 

‘*T shall emigrate to some place, if there is any place left, 
where a man can till the land and live upon it. Will, is 
there some dreadful curse upon this country for our sins, that 
the land can no longer be cultivated because it will not even 
keep the pair of hands which dig it and plough it ?”’ 

‘*] know nothing about our sins, old man: that depart- 
ment never furnishes the theme for a leader. But there are 








































































































































certain economic forces at work—which is the scientific way in 
which we put a thing when we don’t see our way about— 
economic forces, George, by which the agricultural interests of 
the country are being ruined and its best bloo1 is destroyed by 
being, driven from the fields into the towns. Our sins may have 
been the cause; but I don’t think so, George, or else you 
would have been spared. Now, economic forces—confound 
them !—act on saint and sinner alike.’’ 

‘*f work like the farm-labourer that I am. 
nothing I do not try to save and spare; but it is in vain. 
land will no longer bear the interest.’’ 

‘“* What does Mary say ’”’ 

“She will go with me. 
happier with me than here—alone. 

“Right, dear lad. Where should she be but with you ?”’ 

‘“We will marry without his consent. Then he will be 
unmolested in her fortune and my farm. I dare say there will 
be a hundred or two lett after the smash. Poor girl !—and I 
thought we should have been so happy in the old place. Poor 
Mary!” 


There is 
The 


Whatever happens, she will be 
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Here was enough for a man to think about in the porch! 
What could Ldo’ How could I help? Was there any hope 
of bending the will of a stubborn, avaricious old man by 
»leading and entreaty ? Could I pay off the mortgage? Why, 
i had no more money than any young journalist just beginning 
to make an income may be expected to have. At the most, I 
might find a few hundreds tolend. But Challacombe without 
Mary: Sidecote without George !—then there would be no 
more beauty in the *vo.ds; no more sunshine on the slopes ; 


no more gladness on the breezy Tors! And the Past came 
back to me—the Past which always seems so tender and 


so tull of joy: I saw again the two boys and the girl playing 
tozether, rambling .over the downs, climbing together the 
granite rocks, reading together—always together. How would 
Challacombe continue to exist unless two out of those three 
remained together ? 

The black clouds hanging low made the evening so dark 
that outside the porch one could see nothing. But the 
lightning began to play about and lit up the gravestones 
with suddn gleams. Presently, looking out into the black- 
ness I discovered, in one of these flashes, a man in the 
churchyard walking about among the graves. Thiswasa strange 
thing to see. A man walking among the graves after dark. 
I waited for the next flash of lightning. When it came, I saw 
the man quite clearly. he was bending over a head-stone, and 
peering into it, as if trying to read the name of the person 
buried there. There is something uncanny about a man in a 
quiet village churchyard choosing a night darkened with 
thunder-clouds for the perusal of tombstones. One thinks of 
a certain one who lived among the tombs: and he was a 
demoniac. 

‘hen the man left the grass, probably because he could no 
longer read any of the names, and began to walk along the 
gravel walk towards the porch; perhaps because he saw the 
lights and heard the singing. You know how, sometimes, 
when the air is full of electricity, one shivers and trembles and 
hears things asin a dream? Well, I seemed to recognise this 
man’s footstep, though I could not tell to whom it belonged ; 
and I shivered as if with prescience of coming trouble. 

Whoever the man was, he stood at the entrance of the 
porch, and looked about him in a hesitating, doubtful way. 
‘Lhe choir were just beginning the last of their hymns— 

Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom ; 
Lead thou me on. 

‘“That’s the voice of George Sidcote,’’ said the stranger 
aloud, and addressing himself, not me. ‘‘ He always sang the 
tenor: I remember his voice well; and that’s the voice of 
Mary Nethercote: I remember her voice, too. That’s Harry 
Rabjahns, the blacksmith, singing bass: a very good bass he 
always sang. Ay; they are all there—they are all there.’’ 

‘““Whoare you?’’ I asked. ‘* Who are you to know all the 
peopies”’ 

A sudden flash of lightning showed me a ragged man with 
a great beard, whom I knew not by sight. 

‘‘T know you, too. I didn’t see you at first. You are Will 
Nethervote.’’? His voice was hoarse and husky. ‘‘ Youare the 
son of the Rector. I remember you very well.”’ 

‘Tam; but the Rector is dead; and who are you?’’ 

‘* Before I go on,’’ he said; ‘‘ before I go on,’’ he repeated 
these words as if they had some peculiar significance to him, 
‘““T thought I would come here first and see his grave—j/is 
grave —the place where they laid him—and I thought I would 
read what they wrote over him—how he died, you know—just 
out of curiosity, and for something to remember.”’ 

‘*Laid whom?’? The man, then, was, like that other, 
doubtless a demoniac. 

**T should like to think that I had seen—actually seen—his 
grave,’’? he went on. ‘‘ But the night has turned dark, and I 
can’t read the names, and haven’t got a match upon me. Will 
you tell me where they ’ve laid him ?”’ 

‘Laid whom, man? Who are you looking for?’’ 

‘*f am looking for the headstone of Daniel Leighan.’’ 

** Daniel Leighan?’’ 

‘Old Dan, they used to call him. Who died six years ago, 
or thereabouts.’’ 

“You mean Mr. Leighan, of Gratnor?’’ 

‘“‘The same, the same! I suppose Mary Nethercote got 
Gratnor when he died. They always said that he would leave 
her all he had, Gratnor Farm and Foxworthy and Berry Down. 
Oh, she ’d be rich with all those lands.’’ 

‘Who told you that Daniel Leighan was dead ?’’ 

**T saw it,’’ he replied, hesitating, ‘‘ I saw it in the papers. 
There was some talk about it at the time, I believe. A—a—a 
Coroner’s inquest, I was told; but I never heard the verdict. 
Perhaps you remember the verdict, Will Nethercote,. and 
would kindly tell me? I am—yes—I am curious to hear what 
the verdict of the jury was ’’—— 

‘You are strangely misinformed. 
dead.’’ 

‘There is only one old Dan Leighan, and he is dead,”’’ 
returned the strange man. 

“T tell you that old Dan Leighan is still living. He is 
paralysed in his legs, if you call that dead; but if you have 
business with him you will find that he is very much alive, 
as much alive as you.”’ 

‘““Not deadt’?’ The man reeled and caught at the 
pillars of the porch—‘‘not dead? Do you know what you 
are saying ?’’ 

‘*No more dead than you.’’ 

“Oh!” he groaned, ‘‘this is a trick you are playing. 
What do you play tricks for? He is dead and buried long 
since.’’ 

‘*T think you must be mad, whoever you are. I tell you 
that Daniel Leighan is alive, and now in his chair at home, 
where you may find him to-night if you please to look for 
him.’ 

‘‘Not dead! not dead!’’ By the frequent flashes of the 
l chtning I had now made out that he was a very rough-looking 
man, in very ragged and tattered dress, looking like a labour- 
ing man but for his beard, which was much larger and fuller 
than an English labourer ever wears. ‘‘ Not dead !—can it 
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be? Then I’ve had all the trouble for nothing—all the trouble 
for nothing. Not dead!’’ He kept on saying this over and 
over again, as if the wonder of the thing was altogether too 
much for him. ‘ 

**What do you mean?”’ I asked, ‘* by your rubbish about 
an inquest and a verdict? What inquest should there be? 
And what do you mean by saying that you saw it in the 
papers? ’’ 

‘Not dead? Then how should his ghost walk if he is not 
dead? Are you sure that Daniel Leighan—Old Dan—is alive 
this day—the same Old Dan?”’ 

‘*T suppose it is the same Old Dan. 
any other Old Dan that I know of.’’ 

‘*Tt can’t be the same. It must be the Devil.”’ 

“That is possible, and now you mention it I think he may 
be, and very likely is, the Devil. But I wouldn’t say so 
openly, if I were you.”’ 

‘* Not dead !”’ 

He turned and walked slowly away. I heard him stepping 
over the stile, and then the sound of his footsteps ceased, as if 
he was walking over the village Green, which, in fact, was the 
case. 

The voices of the choir ceased; the candles were ex- 
tinguished ; and the singers came out. We two men walked home 
with Mary. There was no air in the lanes, the night was hot 
und sultry ; and the lightning flashed incessantly. I told them 
on the way my little adventure with the strange man peering 
about among the tombs. 

‘Tt was like a bit of some old German story,’’ I said. ‘‘I 
don’t know why a German story ; but when there is lightning 
with darkness, gravestones and a mysterious figure, one thinks 
of Germany somehow. I thought he was the spectre of some 
dead-and-gone villager come back in his old clothes— gone 
ragged, you know, in his wanderings about the other world—to 
take a walk round the churchyard among his friends; a strange 
thing to be prowling among the tombs to read the name of a 
man still living!’’ 

‘Who could he be ?”’ asked Mary. 

“T thought 1 knew his footstep, but I did not know his 
voice. I cannot tell who it was. He knew your voice, Mary ; 
and yours, George; and Harry, the blacksmith’s Good 
Heavens !’’—for here my memory of the man came back, 
suddenly, with one of the lightning flashes—‘*‘ Good Heavens ! 
how did I come not to recognise him at once ? Mary, it was ! 
how could I have forgotten’ Why, the thing may change 
your whole future !’?—— 

‘* Will, what do you mean?”’ 

“ Your whole future, Mary! Your uncle refuses his consent 
because he thinks that David is dead: well, then, David is 
alive! For the man who prowled among the tombs and 
wanted to see your uncle’s headstone was no other than David 


Leighan himself—come home again in rags !”’ 


There has never been 











CHAPTER VII. 

WHO IS HE? 
The inn upon Challacombe Green is a small place and a 
humble, though visitors who drive over from Chagford may 
yet tea served in a neat and clean parlour, and those who find 
no solace in tea may refresh themselves with beer or cider. 
But let them not look for food, for there is no butcher or any 
shop of purveyor or provider within four miles. Yet, if a man 
should desire a bed, he may find one here, clean and sweet, 
if he write for it beforehand; and meat as well to stay 
the inner man, provided the landlord has been warned in 
time to catch the butcher. The inn is licensed to Joseph 
Exon. It has no bar or tap-room; but Mrs. Exon receives 
her friends in a large, low room, which is at once the 
keeping-room, kitchen, and drawing-room of the Exon 
family. It is also the smoking divan of the parish of 
Challacombe. The room is paved with stone, and furnished 
with along wooden table and benches, a high-backed wooden 
settle to pull before the fire in cold Weather, and a broad, 
hospitable fireplace. The kettle is always on the hob; over- 
head, the black rafters are adorned. with sides of bacon and 
strings of onions; the cider and the beer are fetched from a 
narrow closet or cellar at the end of‘the room. There are 
seldom many men in the place, except on Saturday night ; and, 
as a rule, everybody is gone, the inn shut up, and the family 
are asleep in their beds, by half-past nine. It is, moreover, 
essentially a village inn, designed for the rustics of that village 
which has never existed : the farmers would not, for instance, be 
seen sitting in its room in the evening, or at any other time ; it is 
the club, the resort, and the place of recreation for the 
labourers. 

The room was about half full at nine o’clock this Saturday 
evening. Three or four men, strangers, who had come up 
from Newton Abbot on a read-making job, were drinking 
beer. The rest, labourers on the Challacombe farms, sat every 
man behind a tankard of cider—that sour brew which nips the 
throat, and, somehow, though it is so sour and so weak, refreshes 
the hot haymakers or the weary traveller better than any 
other drink ever invented. The tire was burning, although it 
was midsummer. The company sat about the room for the 
most part in silence; not because there was nothing to say, 
but because those who meet every night know very well that 
what they have to say everybody elsé has to say; speech, 
therefore, is needless. Had these rustics been Americans or 
Colonials they would have played whist, poker, monty, or 
euchre, also in silence; being Devonshire men, they sat and 
smoked their pipes, as their fathers and grandfathers had 
done, ina friendly silence which was in itself restful; and they 
felt the convivial influences of repose and fellowship. 

The latch was lifted, and an unknown person—a stranger— 
stood in the door, looking about the room. Strangers, in 
guise of tourists, are often seen on Challacombe Green in the 
daytime; they come over in traps of every description: but 
these strangers are dressed in tweeds or broadcloth. Such a 
stranger as he who stood in the doorway and looked around is 
rare indeed. Tramps and vagabonds never come to Challa- 
combe; men really in search of work seldom, for they 
inquire first at Moreton or at Bovey, where it is well known 
that there is no work to be had in the parish except farm- 
work, and of hands there are more than enough in these bad 
times, so that the population of the parish is slowly decreasing. 

Such a stranger, too! Devonshire rustics are not close 
followers of fashion to gird at a man because he goes in raiment 
roughhewn. But there is a point wherethe honest garb of labour 
begins to become the contemptible rags and tatters of destitu- 
tion. And there is a point at which the duds of the beggar 
seem ready to drop to pieces, should Providence suffer a 
shower to fall upon them. Both these points had been 
reached—and passed—by the rags upon this man. He was 
clothed, in fact, in the same things, ragged and weather- 
stained, which he had worn all the way from Australia. Fancy 
undertaking a long voyage with no luggage at all—absolutely 
none, not even a hand-bag ora hat-box, or-even a pocket-hand- 
kerchief full of things! A voyage all the way from Sydney with- 
out achange! His flannel-shirt was torn down the front and 
exposed his chest; a dirty red-cotton handkerchief was tied 
around his neck; a leather strap, buckled round his waist, 
seemed absolutely necessary to prevent that shirt from 
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fluttering off in the breeze. His trousers were of the coarsest 
and commonest canvas, such as are worn in this country only 
for the roughest work, and put off when that is done; his hat 
was the same shapeless old felt which he had worn in the South 
Sea Islands, but now enriched with a hole, recently excavated, 
in the crown, which gave it an inexpressibly forlorn appearance. 
No one who had the least self-respect, or the command of a 
single shilling, would have worn such a hat; not the poorest 
tramp on the road, not the raggedest wretch on the Queen’s 
highway would so much as stoop to pick up sucha thing 
Not the lowest rag-and-bone-man, or the meanest dealer in 
marine stores, would have offered a farthing for that hat. 

His only respectable garment was an old sailor’s jacket, 
worn and shabby, but yet respectable. It had been bestowed 
upon him by one of the hands when he came aboard, with 
nothing but his flannel shirt. 

David Leighan had money in his pocket —all that was left 
of his share of the Baron’s cheque. Yet he had worn these 
things so long, that he had left off even thinking about them ; 
they were ragged and shabby, but what was he who wore 
them? Besides, if you come all the way from Australia m 
obedience to an unfortunate ghost, who gives you no rest until 
you have consented to come, and all for the sole purpose of 
making confession and atonement, and giving yourselt up to 
justice as a murderer; and if you expect to meet with the 
sare and attention which are always lavished upon the per- 
sonal comfort of a criminal in the interval between the day of 
humiliation and the day of elevation, why waste money on mere 
outward finery and fashionable display? Add to the tattered and 
torn garments of this remarkable man—the like of whom had 
never before been seenin Challacombe—an immense beard, long, 
not silky, as some beards are, but coarse and stiff, if not stubbly, 
and of ared hue, rather than brown, which covered two feet 
or so of his chest, and was nearly as broad as his shoulders, 
and amass of matted hair which had neither been cut nor 
combed for a longer time than one likes to think of. Such as 
this, the new-comer stood at the open door and lcoked about 
the room as one who remembers it. But his face was seared, 
and his eyes seemed as if they saw nothing. Mrs. Exon, at 
sight of him, spoke up. 

‘*Now, my man,”’ she said, ‘‘ what do you want? We don't 
encourage tramps here. You must go as far as Bovey to get 
a bed to-night. 

“Tam not a tramp,’ he replied, hoarsely. ‘‘I have got 
money. See.’’? He pulled out a handful of silver. ‘‘ Let me 
come in, and give me a glass of brandy.’’ 

He shut the door and sat down at the lowest end of the 
tab'e, taking off his hat, and shaking his long hair off his 
forehead. Six years ago, all the men in the room would have 
risen out of respect to the owner of Berry Down. Now, nota 
soul remembered him. 

Mrs. Exon gave him a tumble with some brandy in it, and 
set a jug of cold water beside him. She looked at him curiously, 
being touched, perhaps, with some note of familiarity or recol- 
lection at the sight of his face and the sound of his voice. He 
drank off the brandy neat and set down the tumbler. What 
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Then he kissed her gravely on the forehead, as if to seal her once more for his own. 


was the matter with the man? His eyes were full of trouble, and with a kind of trouble which the 
good woman had never seen before. Not pain of body or grief, but yet trouble. He dropped his 
head upon his chest and began to murmur aloud as if no one was in the place but himself. 

‘*Not dead! heis not dead! Howcan that be? how can that be?’’ Then he lifted his head 
again and gave back the glass to Mrs. Exon. ‘‘ Bring me more brandy,”’ he said. 

The landlady obeyed, and gave him a second tot of brandy in the tumbler, and again 
indicated the jug of cold water. The man had now begun to tremble in every limb; legs, and 
arms, and hands were shaking and trembling. His head shook, his shoulders shook, his lips 
moved. The guests in the room stared and wondered. Then he fixed his eyes upon the landlady’s, 
and gazed upon her as if she could read in them what ailed him. Bewilderment and amazement, 
which beat upon his soul, as the old poet said, as a madman beats upon a drum—this was 
the trouble which caused his eyes to have that terrifying glare and his limbs to shake and 
tremble. ot joy or even relief, such as might have been expected; these might come later, 
when the man who, for six long years, had been pursued by the fury of a murder-stained 
conscience, should realise that he was, after all, no murderer, save in intent. David Leighan’s 
mind was naturally very slow to move. He could not at first understand how the whole long 
torture of conscience, the frightful dreams, the profound and hopeless misery of his exile could 
go for nothing; why it had taken him years of suffering and the constant terror of a nightly 
phantom to pursuade himself that the only way to escape the torture of his days and 
nights was to return to England and confess his crime. This once done, he felt certain that 
the nightly horror, and the daily fearful looking for judgment, would disappear ; and he would 
go to the gallows with cheerfulness, as a sharp but certain remedy of pangs intolerable. ‘There 
are instances recorded—I know not with what truth—of murderers who have actually forgotten 
their crime and gone about the world with hearts as light as before they did it. David was not 
one of these superior murderers. He had never for one moment forgotten the white face of his 

rictim, and the staring eyes in which there was no light or life. He saw Death—Death with 
suddenness and violence—all day long, and dreamed of Death all the night. And now he could 
not understand that his dreams and his visions, his guilty fears, and his contemplated confessions, 
were all vain imaginations, and might have been neglected. Therefore he sat trembling. 

Mrs. Exon watched him, thinking he must have a fit of ague. He drank off the second glass of 
brandy neat, and set down the glass. Then his head dropped again, and he resumed his muttered 
broken words, still trembling violently. 

‘Not dead!—he is not dead! How can that be?—how can that be?’’? He lifted his head 
again, ‘‘Give me more brandy! Give me a great tumbler full of brandy!” 

‘* The poor man is ill,’’ said Mrs. Exon. ‘‘ Well, if brandy will stop the shivering—it ’s a fever, 
likely, or an ague that he’s got—here, my man, drink this.’’ She gave him half a tumbler full, 
which he poured down. 

The third dose had the effect of composing him a little. His legs ceased trembling, though 
still his hands shook. 

‘“Yes,”’ he said; ‘‘Iamill. I was took sudden just now. I am better now. Here’s for your 
brandy, and thank you.”’ 

He sat up and took a long breath. 

‘‘ Where may you have come from ?’’ asked one of the men. 

‘*T’ve come from Southampton, where I was put ashore. I’ve come all the way from Australia.”’ 

** And where might you be going to next? ”’ 

“Tl tell you that, my friend, as soon as I know.’? Ragged and rough as he looked, he spoke, 
somehow, as if he belonged to something better than would have been judged by his appearance. ‘‘If 
you had asked me this morning, I should have told you that I was going to Bovey. Now I don’t know.”’ 

Mrs. Exon still looked at him with the curiosity which comes of a half-uneasy recollection. 

‘Old Dan Leighan, now,’’ he went on; ‘‘can anyone give me news of him? I mean Old Dan, 
him as had Gratnor first and Foxworthy afterwards, and then got Berry Down, being a crafty old 
fox. Is he alive still? Somebody told me he was dead.’’ 

‘‘Surely,’’ replied Mrs. Exon; ‘‘ he is alive and hearty, except for his legs, poor man.”’ 

**Oh, he’s alive ?—alive and hearty? I thought, perhaps—-somebody told me—that he died—I 
forget how—six years ago, come October, it was, That’s. what they told me: six years, come 
October.”’ 

Challacombe Church. 
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A sudden flash of lightning showed me a ragged man with a long beard whom I knew not by sight. 
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‘He had an accident, just about that time, six years 
ago. Perhaps that is what you are thinking of.”’ 

- ** How the devil,’’ he asked, without taking any notice 
of this reply, ‘‘ can a live man have a ghost? How can 
a live man send his own ghost to travel all round the 
world? Won’t he want his own ghost for himself some- 
times ?”’ 

“He’s got a touch of fever,’’ said the landlady, ‘‘and 
it has gone to his head. You had better go home, my 
man, and lie down if you have got a bed anywhere.”’ 

‘*T want to know this,’’ he repeated earnestly, ‘‘ did 
anybody ever hear of a living man sending his ghost 
out on errands, to keep people awake and threaten things ? 
It can’t be—it isn’t in Nature.”’ 

Nobody could explain this fact, which was new to all. 
Mrs. Exon shook her head as if the questioner, being 
lightheaded, must be treated tenderly, and one of the 
men remembered a village ghost-story, which he began. 
Unfortunately for the Society of Psyc hic al Research, that 
story was interrupted at its very commencement by this 
remarkable stranger. 

‘How did he do it, then?”? he asked impatiently, 
banging the table with his fist. ‘‘'lell me that? How 
did he do it?’’ Then he pulled himself together and 
became natural again. 

** About his legs, now. What ’s the matter with Dan 
Leighan’s legs ?”’ 

‘* Why, after his accident they began to fail him, and 
now he’s paralysed, and never leaves his room, unless 
he’s wheeled out of a fine morning. But hearty in 
appetite, and as for his head, it is as clear as ever, so they 
tell me. ga my part, Joseph and me never had no 
doings with he ighan, and we don’t want none.’ 

‘What was she accident ? 

‘** He fell from his pony coming home at night. Some 

say he was in drink; but then he was always a sober 
man, and I don’t believe he was in drink, though perhaps 
he may have had a fit; because how else could he fall at 
all, and how should he fall so hard, right upon his head ? 
Mr. George Sidcote it was that found him lying in the 
road. He was insensible for three days. When he came 
to, he couldn’t remember nor tell anybody how the 
accident happened ; but he said he ’d been robbed,though 
his pocket was full of money, and his watch and chain 
hadn’t been taken. Papers they were, he said, that he 
was robbed of. But there’s many thinks he must have 
put those papers somewhere, and forgotten because of the 
knock on his head.”’ 

“Oh!” the stranger rubbed his hands. ‘‘I’m better 
now,” he said; ‘*I am much better. Out in Australia I 
caught a fever, and it gives me a shock now and again. 
Much better now. So—old Dan Leighan fell from his 
pony—he had an accident, and fell—from his pony—on 
his head—and was senseless for three days—and was 
robbed of papers? Now who could have robbed him of 
papers? Were they valuable papers?’ 

“Well, that I cannot say. You’ve had your brandy, 
and it’s an expensive drink for the likes of you, my man. 
You’d best pay for it and go. It’s a good five mile to 
Bovey.”’ 

** Ay, I’ll pay for it and go. He lost papers, and he 
was insensible for three days and he « can’t remember—ho ! 
ho! He can’t remember—ho! ho! ho!” 

Did you ever see a man in a hysterical fit? It is 
pretty bad to look at a woman laughing and crying with 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable passion, but it is far 
worse to see a man. This strong, r eged man, seized 
with a hysterical fit, rolled about upon the bench laugh- 
ing and crying. Then he stood up to laugh, rolling 1 is 
shoulders, and crying at the same time; ‘but his laugh 
was not mirthful, and his crying was a scream, and he 

staggered as he laughed. Then “he steadied himself with 
one hand on the table; he caught at another man’s 
shoulder with the other hand; and all the time, while the 
villagers looked on open mouthed, helaughed: and crie d, and 
laughed again, without reason apparent, without restraint, 
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without mirth, without grief, while the tears coursed down his 
cheeks. Some of the men held him by force; but they could 
not stop the strong sobbing or the hiccupping laugh, or the 
shaking of his limbs. At last, the fit spent, he lay back on the 
settle, propped against the corner, exhausted, but outwardly 
calm and composed again. 


** Are you better now ?”’ asked the landlady 


‘“T ’ve been ill,’’ he said, ** and something shook me. Seems 
as if I’ve had a kind of a fit, and talked foolish, likely. What 
did I say ? what did I talk about ?”’ 

‘*You were asking after Mr. Leighan. Who are you? 


What do you want to know about Mr. Leighan? You asked 
after his health and his accident. And then you had a fit of 
hysterics. I never saw a man—nor a woman neither—in such 
hysterics. You’d best go home and get to bed. Where are 
you going to sleep? Where are you going to?”’ 

‘* Where ’s your husband, Mrs. Exon? Where’s Joseph ?”’ 
he asked, unexpectedly. 

Mrs. Exon started and gasped. 

‘ Joseph’s gone to Bovey with the curt. 
been home rago. But who are you?’ 


He ought to have 
an hour 4 
he turned to one of the men, 


‘* William Shears,”’ 
don’t seem to remember me?’ 

‘Why, no,’’ William rep] 
terrifying to be recognised by a 
talks about live men’s ghosts. 


“you 


ied, with a jump, because it is 
stranger who has fits and 
‘o; [ can’t rightly say I do.’’ 
‘* Grandfather Derges,’’ he applied to the oldest inhabitant, 
who is generally found to have just outlived his memory, 
though if you had asked him a week or two ago he could have 
told the most wonde rful things. ‘* Grandfather Derges, don’t 
you reme mber = s 
‘No; I don 
eve ie ly. But 
remember you. Ye 


Seems as if I be old enough to remember 
my memory isn’t what it was. No; I don’t 
t, I should say, now, as you might belong 
to these parts, because you seem to know my name.”’ 

That did, indeed, seem a logical conclusion. Grandfather 
Derges, therefore, had not outlived his reasoning faculties. 
Why, of course, the stranger might belong to these parts. 
How else could he know Joseph Exon and William Shears and 
Grandfather Derges ? 


‘*T remember you, grandfather, when you used to cane the 
boys in church.”’ 
‘** Ay, ay,’’ said the old man; ‘“‘soI did, sol did. Did I 


ever cane you, Master? You must have a wonderful memory, 
now, to remember that.”’ 

‘** Don’t you remember me, 
third man. 

‘‘No; I don’t,”’ replied William, shortly, as if he did not 
wish to tax his memory about a man so ragged. 

Then they all gazed upon him with the earnestness of Mr. 
Pickwick’s turnkeys taking their prisoner’s portrait. Here 
was a man who knew them all, and none of them knew him. 
He had come from Lord knows where—he said Australia; he 
had talked the most wonderful stuff about dead people and live 
people; he had drunk neat brandy enough to make him drunk; 
and he had had a fit, such a fit as nobody had ever seen before. 
Now he was quiet and in his right senses, and he knew every- 
body in the room, except the strangers from Newton Abbot. 

**T’ve been away a good many years,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I’ve 
come back pretty well as poor as when I left, and a sight more 
ragged. I didn’t think that a beard and rags would alter me 
so that nobody should know me. Why, Mrs. Exon, does a 
man leave the pz arish every week for Australia that I should be 
so soon forgotten ? 

He did not speak in the 
manner of speech was not refined, it is 
nuances, so to speak, which differentiate the t 
from the talk of the rustics. He spoke like 
Soin France, the ouvrier recognises the Jou 
disguise him as you may. 

‘I have come back without anything, except a little money 


William Clampit ?’’ he asked a 


least like on His 
but there are 


1e Masters 


e of themselves. 
true; 


ilk of tl 












in my pocket. Now, Mrs. Exon, give me some bread-and- 
cheese for supper; I’ve had no dinner. Being ill, you see, 
and shaken more than a bit, I didn’t want my dinner. 
Then I’ll have a pipe and you shall ll me the news and 
all that has happened. Perhaps, by that time, you will find 


” 


out who [ am. 

When he had eaten his bread-and-cheese, he called for 
more brandy, this time with water, and began to smoke, 
showing no trace at all of his late fit. He talked about the 
parish, and showed that he knew everybody in it ; he asked who 
had married, and who were dead ; he mquired into the position 
and prospects of all the farms; he showed the most intimate 
acquaintance with everybody, and the greatest interest in the 
affairs of all the families. Yet no one could remember who 
he was. 

About half-past nine the door was i ned again. This 
time to admit Harry Rabjahns, the blacksmith, who had been 
finishing the choir practice with a little conversation, and was 
now thirsty. 

He stepped in—a big strong man, with broad shoulders and 
a brown beard. His eyes fell upon the stranger. 

‘Good Lord!”’’ he cried, ‘‘ it’s Mr. David Leighan come 
bak again, and him in rags! ”’ 
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“* So it is—it ’s Mr. David,’’ cried Mrs. Exon, clapping her 
hands. ‘‘ Tothink that none of us knew him at first sight! And 
that you should come to my house, of all the houses in the 
parish, first, and me not to know you !—oh, Mr. David !—me 
not to know you! and you in this condition! But you'll soon 
change all that; and I[’ll make up the bed for you—and your 
uncle and Miss Mary will be downright glad to see you. Mr. 
David! To think of my not knowing Mr. David! ”’ 

CHAPTER VIII. 
A QUIET SUNDAY MORNING. 

I suppose there is no place in the world more quiet than 
Challacombe on Sunday morning. All the men, all the boys, 
and all the girls, with some of the wives, are at church; and 
none but those who have babies are left at home. The very 
creatures in the meadows seem to know that it is Sunday, and 
lie restfully in their pastures. ‘The quietest place in the 
whole parish I take to be Gratnor, because it lies off any of 
the lanes which lead to Moreton, Widdicombe, or Bovey Tracy. 
The farm occupies the Ridge, a name which applies to both 
summit and slopes of a long, projecting spur which runs east- 
ward, narrow and steep, between the valley of the Becky and 
the valley of the Bovey. Standing on Hayne Down, over 
against the Ridge, one can see how the ground breaks down, 
with hill after hill, each lower than the other, until the Ridge 
itself abruptly falls into the lower Combe at Riddy Rock, where 
the waters meet. First, there is Ease Down; then, Manaton 
Tor; next, Latchell, and, lastly, Nympenhole or Oddy Tor, 
with Gratnor Farm beyond these Tors, its fields and meadows 
showing among the trees like a clearance in some great 
primeval forest. No path—save the narrow and winding 
Water-lane, which leads either to the clam across the Bovey, 
and so to Lustleigh Cleeve, or else to Horsham Steps, and so 
to Foxworthy and North Bovey-—passes near Gratnor. It is 
quiet enough every day in the week; but then there are the 
sounds of labour, the ringing of the blacksmith’s anvil, the 
wheels of a cart in the lane, the woodman’s axe in the coppice, 
the voice of the ploughman in the field—all the year round 
some voice or sound ot work; but on Sunday there is nothing 
except the quiet clucking of the hens and the self-satisfied 
quomp of the ducks, and the song of the birds from the woods 
of Latchell and Nympenhole. 

I suppose that there was somebody left in the house— 
otherwise how should the Sunday roast and pudding be ready 
to time ?—but when Mary had laid out the Bible and Prayer 
Book for her uncle to read the service of the day, with the 
weekly paper for him to take after the service, and had adjusted 
his cushions and left him, there was no sign or sound about 
the place of human creature. As for locking up houses, or 
shutting doors, for fear of thieves, Challacombe was like the 
realm ot England under good King Alfred, when, as we know, 
gold crowns, and torquils, and bracelets, and the most precious 
carved horns, used to be hung out to ornament the hedges by 
ostentatious Thanes, and the casual tramp only sighed when 
he saw them and, at the worst, sinfully envied their pos- 
sessor, and wished that he had been born seven hundred years 
later, when he might have consigned them safely with the 
nearest fence. 


Mr. Leighan read the morning service—Litany, Lessons, 
Chants, Psalms, Commandments, and the prayer for the 
Church militant here upon earth—quite through without 


omitting one single petition. He did this every Sunday as 
punctilious sly as the c yptain of a Bombay liner. The claims 
and calls of religious duty satisfied, he lay back in his chair 
and gently closed his eyes, surrendering his whole mind to the 
blissful prospect of speedily foreclosing on Sidcote. The end 
of the year, he knew full well, and had made it all out clear 
on paper, would make an end of George, and put himself in 
as owner of that farm as well as all the others. Truly, in the 
matter of land, he was as insatiable as King Picrochole. So 
pleasing was the imaginary possession of these acres, that he 
forgot the weekly newspaper, and continued to picture 
himself as the owner of Sidcote—alas! that he could no 
longer ride about the fields—until he dropped into a gentle 
slumber. 
It was 

startled by 
could not 


o’clock when he was suddenly 
a man’s step. He knew the step, somehow, but 
at the moment remember to whom it belonged. 
The man, whoever he was, knew his way about the place, 
because he came from the back, and walked straight, treading 
heavily, to the room where Mr. Leighan was sitting, and 
opened the door. It was David coming to call upon his uncle 
on his return. There was some improvement in his appear- 
ance. Joseph Exon had lent him certain garments in place 
of those he had wort the day before; the canvas trousers, 
for instance, had gone, and the terrible felt hat witii the 
hole in the crown. His dress was now of a nondescript and 
incongruous kind, the sailor’s jacket ill-assorting with the 
rustic corduroy trousers and waistcoat. He had no collar, 
and the red handkerchief was gone ; his head and hair had been 
trimmed a bit, and he was washed. Yet, in spite of his 
improved dress, he preserved the air of one who belongs to the 
lower de pies It is quite terrible to observe with what alacrity 
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It is as if a lower level was natural for most 
of us. I saw the other day in a workhouse a man who had 
been—is still, I suppose—a clergyman of the Church of 
England. They employed him in attending to the engine 
fires; he stoked with zeal, no doubt with far greater zeal than 
he had ever shown in his pastoral duties, and he wore. the 
workhouse uniform as if he liked it and was at home in it. 
David, who had been a person of consideration and a gentle- 
man as gentlemen are reckoned at Challacombe, was now at his 
ease in the garb and appearance of a day-labourer. Had it 
not been for that spectre which haunted him every night lie 
would have been contented to end his days in Australia as a 
labourer paid by the job. 

He threw open the door and stood confronting the man 
whom he had last seen dead, as he thought, killed by his owa 
hand. He tried to face him brazenly, but broke down and 
stood before him with hanging head and guilty eyes. 

**So,’’ said Daniel Leighan, ‘it is David, come back again. 
We thought you were dead.’’ 

*“*You hoped I was dead: 
ropy voice, 

‘ Dead or alive, it makes no difference to me. 
were in my debt when you went away. Have 
settle that long outstanding account ?”’ 

David stepped into the room and shut the door behind 
him. 

‘* You have got something to say to me first 
in a ropy and husky voice. ‘‘ Have it out now, 
Something you ’ve kept dark, eh?’’ 

** What do you mean ?’’ 

**Outside, they knew 
done. No occasion to make 
away and all—was there? Come, 
Who robbed me of my land? ’’ 

His words were defiant, 
suspicious. 

‘* Say, rather 
and neglect? ”’ 

** Robbed me, 


most men sink. 


say it out,’? said David, with 
Stay: you 
you come to 


Fi he said, still 
and get it ovcr. 


That was wcll 
and me 
it out, old man. 


noth:nzg about it. 
a iamily scandal 
let us have 


but his eyes were uneasy anl 


r, Who fooled away his inheritance with drink 


ro 


I say! 


“Tf I had not bought your land, someone else would. If 
you’ve come home in this disposition, David, you had bettcr 
go away again as soon as you please. Don’t waste my time 


with foolish talk.’’ 

‘ David’s gone,’ you said. ‘When he comes back, we ‘ll 
have it out. Wewon't have a fainily scandal.’ Well, Il am 
back. I thought you were dead.”’ 

‘*T am not dead, as you see.”’ 
‘ll sit and 


“Well, goon. Say what you’ve got tosay. I 
listen. Come; I owe youso much. Pay it out, then.’’ 


‘*drink has evidently 

What was there 
that the whole of 
was not known 


‘*David,’’ said his uncle, quictly, 
driven you off your head. Family scandal? 
to hide? Good Heavens! do you_suppose 
your life, with its profligacy and drunkenness, 


to all the country-sides W hy, your history is one long scandal. 
Things to hide? Why the whole parish were so achamed of 


you that it rejoiced when you went away.”’ 

David heard this speech with a kind of stupefaction. 

‘* Nephew David,’’ his uncle went on, ‘‘ you may be sure 
that it was not my interest, considering that your land became 
mine, to hide anything to your discredit. it is a censorious 
world, but the worst of them can’t blame my conduct towards 
you.” 

It is, indeed, a censorious world, but it is remarkable how 
every man persuades himself that the fishiest of his doings 
cannot be handled severely even by the most censorious of lis 


fellows. In this matter of David, now, they said very cruel 
things, indeed, about Daniel’s conduct; aud it was not true 
that the parish rejoiced when David went away. Nor were 
they ashamed of him. Not at all; they knew him for a good- 
natured, easy-going young fellow, who gave freely when Le had 
anything to give, drank freely, spent frecly, and was only 


certainly, he stinted him- 


parsimonious in the matter of work ; 
le’s crafty plans the 


self in that particular, which made his wu 
easier to carry through. 

‘The law protected you, David, and you had the full 
benefit of law. When you borrowed the money of me, little 
by little, and when you gave me a mortgage on your land, the 
law stepped in to prevent any undue advantage. It protected 
you. What I did was by permission of the law. Your case 
was decided in a London court. I could not sell you up, and 
I was ordered to give you a term of six months, in which to pay 
principal or interest ; failing that, I was permitted to foreclos« 
without your having power of redemption. ‘That is the law. 
You did not pay either interest or principal, and the land 
became mine. If you have any quarrel it is with the law of 
this land, not with me.’’. Mr. Leighan made this state- 
ment in dry judicial tones, which would have done credit to a 
Judge in Chancery. 


‘*And that,’’? he concluded, ‘‘is all I 
have to say to you, David. What are you staring like a stuck 
pig for?”’ 

‘Qh, Lord!” cried David, ‘‘is it possible? What 
he mean? Come, old man, don’t bottle up. You can’t do 
anything to me now, and I might doa great deal for you; I 
Continued on page 17.) 
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Need'st not fear what hap so e’er it brings. 


What higher aim can Man attain than conquest over human pain? 


, in fact, only aggravated the 
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sronchial disturbance, 
irritation in the stomach. 
by its tonic action, had evidently found the source of the disorder, and I can assert 
inest remedy I ever had, its effect being so lasting. yet so mild, and if I wish to hasten its action have only to take a small draught of Eno’s Frvu1?T SALT. 
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A Gouty Rheumatic Condition of the Blood, producing Liver Disturbance, Liver Indigestion, Biliary Derangement, and Persisting Indigestion. 


‘Mr. ENO.—Dear Sir,—I suffered severely for three months, consulted three eminent Medical men, and had three changes of air without any good result ; 
my Liver and Digestive Organs felt as if they had ceased to act; my Stomach was distended with flatulence (wind), so muc h so that every part ‘of the body 
was afflicted. My head at night seemed to hear a hundred bells ringing. I was compelled to be propped up in bed ; I got very little sleep, for the seyere pain 
under my shoulders and on my left side produced a restlessness not easily described ; in a word, prior to using your ‘ Veg table Moto’ my Nervous System was 
out of order, rendering life a burden to viet If and all near me; I felt there was a very short span between my life and the end of the chapter Five weeks ago 
I tried your ‘ Vegetable Moto.’ After three days I was able to take sufficient food to support nature, sleep gradually returned, and my health assumed its usual 
condition ; I continued the ‘ Motos’ five weeks. I can only express my gratitude by saying, make w hat use you like of this.— Yours, &c., TRUTH. London, 1886.” 

‘ ASYLUM-ROAD, OLD KE NT-ROAD, S.E., FEB. 7, 1887. 


particularly in the 
Moto,’ and after a 


causing shortness of breath, 


At length I tried your ‘* Vegetable 


-I am, Sir, yours faithfully, VERITAS.” 


I have taken ENo’s Fruit SALT for upwards of twelve years, 


-” 


1 find them 


-Yours, N. B. C., Strand, W.C., Sept. 13, 1886.” 


LONDON, S.E. 
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QPECIMEN DINING-ROOMS. 
S PECIMEN DINING-ROOMS. 


APLE and CO.’8 NEW SPECIMEN 


DINING-ROOMS, decorated and fully appointed with 
firniture in pollard oak, brown oak, Chippendale mahogany, 
antique carved oak, American walnut, and other woods, are 
now open to the public, and should be seen by all intending 


purchasers. 


HESE ROOMS are not only helpful as 
showing the effect of the furniture when arranged in an 
apartment, but also most suggestive as regards decorative 
treatment, as well as a guide to the entire cost of furnishing 
11 any selected style--MAPLE and CO., Decorators and 


Furnishers. 


MHE SPECIMEN 


without extravagant expenditure. 


these apartments. 

LB JORATIONS. 
TL 
EK 
woodwork, 


ECORATIONS. 


MAPLE and CO. carry out EVERY KIND of DECO- 
RATIVE WORK, as well as plain painting, plumbing, electric 
ventilation, and gas 
Their staff includes some very clever artists, as well 
as men of great practical experience, under whose superinten- 
dence work of the very highest class has been successfully 


and hot-water engineering, sanitation, 
fittings. 


completed. 


ARQUET FLOORING. 
EXAMPLES of ALL the DIFFERENT 
ATIONS of WOODS are also EXHIBITED. 


foot. 


doors, screens, and carved Elizabethan paneliings. 
and CO., Decorators. 


pareR HANGINGS. 
‘DAPER HANGINGS. 


MAPLE and CO. are now receiving the NEW PRO- 
Many of the patterns are simply 
charming, while some at even Is. 6d. per piece are so cleverly 
designed as to be scarcely distinguishable from woven fabrics. 
Very pretty papers for smaller rooms at from 64d. per piece of 


DUCTIONS for 1887, 


twelve yards, 


APANESE PAPERS in original 

native designs; also reproductions of the English 

and Continental schools, as well as old Cordova leather, 

by native artists. These papers are remarkable alike for 

their full low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 

affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much appre- 
ciated for wall hangings and other decorative purposes. 


APANESE PAPERS have a distinct 
e sanitary value, as their firm, lacquered surface does 
not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while they can be 
easily dustel or cleaned, and will retain their beauty 
long after other papers have had to be replaced.— 
MAPLE and CO., Japanese Paper Warehouse, 


MPORTERS OF JAPANESE 
PAPERS.—MAPLE and CO. IMPORT 
JAPANESE PAPERS direct from the Island in very 
lurge quantities, thus saving intermediate profits, so 
that they are able to offer them at much lower prices 
than usually. Maple and Co.'s variety, too, is 
by far the largest in the Kingdom, and intending 
purchasers should see the collection or write for 
yatterns. — MAPLE and CO., London, Paris, and 
Smyrna, 


PURKEY CARPETS. 


Samples per parcel post. 


r pus KEY* CARPETS. 
TURKEY CARPET is, above 


above all others, the most suitable for the 
dining-room, its agreeable warmth of colouring 
enhancing the effect of the furniture and decorations, 
and inlicating alike the good taste and comfortable 
circumstances of its possessor, 


MURKEY CARPETS. MAPLE 

and CO. are the very largest importers of 
Turkey Carpets; and having a Branch House at 
Smyrna, with agency at Ouchak, the centre of the 
weaving district, are able to exercise close supervision 
over the whole process of manufacture, which is the 
only way in which excellence of colouring and work- 
imanship can be guaranteed. 


URN [TURE for EXPORTATION 








ISITORS as well as 

MERCHANTS are INVITED to INSPECT 
the largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in 
the world. Hundreds of Thousands of Pounds’ worth 
of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, «&c., all 
realy for immediate shipment. Having large space, 
all goods are packed on the premises by experienced 
packers; very essential when goods are for export- 
ation to insure safe delivery. The reputation of 


half a century. 
Arle and CO. CRETONNES. 


NEW DESIGNS, 1887. 
6 RETONNES.—Messrs. MAPLE and 
CO. have the honour to announce the arrival of the 
Now Pro:luctions for 1887, comprising the most magnifi- 
cent collection, both as regards variety of style and 
excellence of colouring and texture, that they have ever 


beon able to offer. Prices, too, will be found rema:kably 
low. 


YRETONNES.—The New Cretonnes 

J) exhibit unique effects in imitation of old Florentine 
cut velvets, while others are reproductions of Indian, 
Egyptian, an | Moorish, as well as Louis XIV. and Louis 
XVI. designs, invaluable for wall decorations, draperics, 
or curtains, 


YRETONNES.~NATURAL FLORAL 

J) DESIGNS.—In preparing these the artists have 
closely studied and cleverly reproduced the forms and 
colourings of the originals, The effects of the rich, dark, 
wirm tones on the cream aud other pale grounds are 
remarkably good. Messrs. MAPLE and CO. invite an 
early visit of inspection.—Tottenham-court-road. 


YRETONNES.—Reversible Cretonnes, 
) perfectly fast washing colours, in great variety of 
quiint floral, ornithological, and allegorical designs, con- 
ventionally treate 1, and suitable especially for bed-room 
use. A good selection of patterns of any style of 


Cretonne sent for choice.—-MAPLE and CO., Tottenham- 
court-road, London; Paris, and Smyrna. 


ROOMS at Messrs. 


MAPLE and CO.’S are good examples of HIGH-CLASS 
DECORATIVE FURNISHING, carried out in perfect taste, 
I. veryone about to furnish 
or rearrange their residences, should by all means inspect 


XHIBITION of DECORATIVE ART. 

EXAMPLES of ART DECORATIONS in Carton-pierre, 
Tynecastle Tapestry, Lincrusta, Japanese and Flock Papers, 
Silk, Tapestry, and Japanese Embroidered Panels, Cretonne, 
Eastern Rugs and Mattings, Hand-painted Friezes, and interior 
Twenty-three specimen rooms, constituting a 
unique exhibition of Decorative Art, are now open to visitors, 


COMBIN- 
As a result of 
economy in pro luction, prices are now from as low as 3d. per 
900,000 feet in stock, seasoned; and ready for laying. 
Also on show, specimens of interior woodwork, dadoes, over- 
MAPLE 


en 


a 























Illustrated Catalogues 
Post-Free. 


“PATENT WOVEN 


=; 


MATTRESS, complete— 


MAPLE and CO. CARPETS for 1887. 
N APLE and CO. NEW CARPETS. 
\ APLE and CO. NEW DESIGNS. 
\ APLE and CO. BRUSSELS 


CARPETS.—MAPLE and CO. have always in stock 
Brusscls Carpets, made to stand the test of daily use, both 
as regarils texture and colourings. In fact, their carpets 
for hard, street-like wear have become almost proverbial. 
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MAPLE & CO. 


TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 


LONDON, W. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE 










_~ WIRE MATTRESS.” %& 


The above BLACK ani BRASS BEDSTEAD, with the PATENT WIRE-WOVE 








\ 
\ 


WORLD. 


10,000 BEDSTEADS, 


BRASS & IRON, 
IN STOCK, 


From 8s. 9d. to 55 Guineas. 











] 








3 ft., 338.; 3ft. 6in., 42s.; 4ft., 49s. 6d.; 4 ft. Rin., 52s, 6d. 
PRICE, FOR THE PATENT WIRE-WOVE MATTRESS, WITHOUT BEDSTEAD, 
3 ft., 10s. 9d.; 3 ft. Gin., 128. 9d.; 4 ft., 14° 


6d. ; 4 ft. 6in. 16s. 6d. 
ARPETS for HARD, STREET- 


LIKE WEAR.—MAPLE and CO.’S No.4 quality is 
an extra stout Brussels Carpet, suitable for rooms where 
there is constant tread, and woven with regard to dura- 
bility rather than elaboration of design. A bordered Carpet 
of this grade, 9 ft. by 9 ft., can be had for forty shillings. 


ARPETS for HARD, STREET- 
LIKE WEAR. — The “Maple” Brand Brussels 
Carpet is a special extra quality, made of selected yarns, 
and in all the Jubilee and other new designs and 
colourings, including some most wonderful replications 
of famous Eastern Carpets. This quality cannot fail to 


oak, 
large handsome couch, upholstered in: 
en suite, sideboard, with plate-glass back, and fitted with 
cellaret, 33 guineas. 


— and CO., Manufacturers of 


wardrobe with plate-glass door, toilet-table, with gl 
washstand with marble top, tile back, towel rods 
cupboard beneath, threo chairs, £7 15s, 





afford permanent satisfaction in use. 
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THE BUXTON SUITE, 24 Guineas. 
_ The BUXTON Drawing-room Suite, comprising a comfortable Couch, two Easy and six Occasional Chairs, upholstered 
in fashionable Tapestry ; a handsome Cabinet, with carved panels to lower doors, and cupboard above inclosed by bevelled 


plate-glass doors ; 
Kbonised, 24 Guineas. 


Writing Tables, &c., at most Moderat2 Prices, 


N immense variety of very beautiful 
Crown Derby, Worcester, and Coalport China, 
Hungarian and Doulton Ware, Marble and Gilt Clocks, 
Bronzes, &¢, 
A N immense variety of CLOCKS, in 
Marble and Gilt Cases; also English and French 
Chime Clocks, Carriage Clocks, quaint Old English Long 
Clocks, as well as Fancy Clocks in various quaint devices, 
| suitable for presentation. 
A LSO MUSICAL BOXES and Fancy 
Drawing-Room FURNITURE, all arranged for 
inspection in the New Galleries. 
APANESE, Chinese, 
e Turkish, Russian, and Rhodian Embroideries, for 
Serecns or Cushions; also for Portiéres, Panels, Altar 
Decorations, Brackets, and a constant succession of 
Novelties, 








Moorish, | 


elegant Overmantel, with seven bevelled silvered plates; and Octagonal Centre Table. 





| 
| 


| 


Walnut or 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


OVELTIES in Fancy DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, such as Brackets, 
Occasional Tables, Settees, Pouffe Ottomans, Gossip Chairs, Card Tables, Eascls, Pedestals, Cabinets, Screens, 
Special Catalogue free by post. 
(THOUSANDS of ELEGANT and ARTISTIC OBJECTS at Moderate Prices, 
On view in the New Galleries. 
(SHOICE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AND OIL PAINTINGS. 


Collection on view in the Galleries, 


An inspection invited. 


A large 


RUSH-SEATED CORNER, ELBOW, 
ani OCCASIONAL CHATS and SETTERS, 
Wicker and Cane Tables and Chairs, Bamboo Whatnots, 
Flower Stands, and Tables in various New Styles an 
Shapes, forming inexpensive and useful presents, 
ERY beautiful Ferahan RUGS, in 
exquisitely harmonise. colourings, measuring about 
6 ft. Gin. by 3 ft. 6in., 20s. each ; usually sold at 2 guineas. 
LSO a marvellous collection of 
Daghestan, Turkoman, Mirzapore, Koula Kurd, 
and other Oriental RUGS, for Floor Decorations, and 
always acceptable as Presents, 
( RDERS for EXPORTATION | to 
F ay part of the World packed carefully on the pre- | 
mises, and forwardel on receipt of a remittance or | 
London reference, 


MAPLE and CO., London.—tillustrated Catalogues Free. | 


now coming up from the drying-floors, 
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[ING-ROOm FURNITURE. 
[)ENING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


Manufacturers of 
The largest assort- 


APLE and CO., 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


ment to choose from, as well as the best possible value. 
Thre? 
department. 


more houses have just been added to this important 
Half a century's reputation.—Catalogues free. 


‘“APLE and CO, devote special attention 
to the production of high-class DINING -ROOM 


FURNITURE that will afford permanent satisfaction in wear, 
The 
an | Co, have been favoured by customers who have used the 
furniture for years is a pleasing testimony to the excellence 
of the articles. 


numerous recommendations with which Messrs. Maple 


INING-ROOM SUITES. — The 


LICHFIELD SUITE, in solid oak, walnut, or mahogany, 


consisting of six small and two elbow chairs in le:ther, dining- 
table, with patent screw; also Early English sideboard, with 
plate-glass back, and fitted with cellaret, 16 guincas. 


Dt 
easy-chairs in leather, telescope dining-table, sideboard, with 
plate-glass back and cellaret, and dinner waggon, in tight or 
dark oak, walnut, or ash, very substantial in character, 
23 guineas, 


D' 
walnut, or mahogany, comprising six ordinary, two Casy 
chairs, and handsome couch, in leather, extending dining-table 
an. sideboard, with cellaret, 27 guineas ; an excellent suite, at 
a medium price. 


NING-ROOM SUITES. — The 


STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six small chairs, two 


NING-ROOM SUITES. — The 


TAMWORTH SUITE, in polished or fumigated oak, 


INING-ROOM SUITES.—The RUGBY 
SUITE, in mahogany, walnut, and polishe 1 or fumigated 
consisting of six superior chairs, two casy-chairs, and a 
veco, dining-table 


BEDROOM SUITES. 
5QQ BEPROOM SUITES, from 75s. 


EDROOM SUITES. 


500 Bedroom suites, at from 65s. 6d. to 275 guineas. 


These comprise a great variety of styles, many being of a very 
high-class and : 
struction, arrangement, and combination of woods. 


EDROOM SUITES. 


distinctive character, novel both in con- 


The WEYMOUTH SUITE, in solid ash, consisting of 
ass affixed, 
at side, 
Illustration free. 








Tr al 
EDROOM SUITES. 

The WHITBY SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
consisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door, toilet-table, 
with glass affixed, washstand, with marble top and tile 
back, pedestal c&pboard, and three chairs, £10 15s. 
Illustration free. 


EDROOM SUITES. 

The SCARBOROUGH SUITE, in solid ash or 
walnut including wardrobe with plate-glass doors. and 
new-shaped washstand, £12 15s.; or with bedstead and 
spring bedding, £17 10s. Design and full particulars 
free. 


EDROOM SUITES. 

The BOURNEMOUTH SUITE, in solid ash, 
including 6 ft. wardrobe, with plate-glass centre door, 
£18 10s. ; or with handsome brass bedstead an spring 
bedding, £25 17s. Design and full particulars free. 


ED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants and direct 
importers of the finest woods, manufacturers of 
Bed-room and other Furniture by steam-power 
and improved machinery, Tottenham - court - road, 
London. Factories: Beaumont-place, Euston-road ; 
Southampton-buildings ; Liverpool-road ; Park-street, 
Islington, &c. 


= DIAN CARPETS. 





TNDIAN CARPETS. 
MAELE and CO. have also a great 


number of really fine Indian Carpets, measur- 
ing about 12 ft. by 9 ft., which they are offering at 
the low price of 7 guineas, as well as a varied assort- 
ment of other sizes, at proportionate prices. 


N ERCHANTS AND BUYERS 

for EXPORT will do well to inspect the 
present Stock, as it affords choice from the largest 
assortment in the world, not only of Turkey, but also 
of modern an‘ antique Indian and Persian Carpets and 
Rugs.—MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, W. 


VALUATIONS. 
MAPLE and CO.’S extensive and 


varied experience of half a century enables 
them to arrive at satisfactory settlements in the 
VALUATION of HOUSE PROPERTY, FURNI- 
TURE, and EFFECTS for the purpose of Probate, 
Administr: tion, and Transfer; also the Assessment 
of Fire Claims, to which they give special attention. 


MAELE and CO., Estate and 
Valuation 


Offices, Tottenham - court - road, 
London. 


MAFLE and CO. MATTINGS. 


LINOLEUMS. FLOORCLOTHS. 
MATtIINGS for HARD, STREET- 


LIKE WEAR. Beresford Mattings,a new specialty, 
soft and agreeable to the tread, very durable, adapted 
for stone or cement floors, basement rooms, public halls, 
church use, &c, Patterns free. Also Manilla, Napier, 
Cocoa, Chinese, and other Mattings at lowest prices. 


INOLEUMS for HARD, STREET- 
LIKE WEAR.—Linoleums for nurseries, school- 
rooms, libraries, studies, offices, public dining-rooms, 
entrance- halls, vestries, &c. Plain colours, tiles. granites, 
and a host of new and pretty designs. MAPLE and CO, 
are the largest retailers of Linoleums in the world. 


Patterns at trade prices free by post. 


FLooRt ‘LOTH for HARD, STREET- 

LIKE WEAR.—Messrs. MAPLE and CO.'S_ is one 
of the very few establishments where the huge original 
rolls, 24 ft. wide, termed “ bodies,” of natural drie | floor- 
cloths, can be seen in stock. Only thoroughly se:soned 
cloths will wear well. The New Patterns for 1887 ave 
Samples free. 


MAPLE and CO., 

Factors and Importers of every deseription of 
British and Oriental CARPETS, and Fabries for Floor- 
coverings, Collectors of Curios and Antiquities of Eastern 
Wares, Tottenham-court-road, London, Paris, and 
Smyrna, 
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B, CRAMER and CO, 


PUBLICATIONS, 


J. 


¥ 





MY WINDOW. “HENRY PARKER'S 


_ New Song; Words by “Nella.” Published in A flat, 
B flat, and D flat. 
At MY WINDOW. Sung with unbounded 


success by Miss Agnes Larkcom. | 
——-_ <==. | 
Your FORTUNE. © Words by ™ Nella.” | 
isic by HENRY PARKER. ~ 

= SONG OF THE GIPSY GIRL. 

; 2ver dancing seen, 

yund of her tambourine.” 

and D. 

} 
| 
| 







“Oh! 
And 





hin A.C. 








SING + TO ME. L. DENZA’S successful Song. 
apd F Written by F. RE, Weatherly. Published in C, D, E flat, | 
at } 


GING TO ME. Sung by Miss Carlotta | 
tt, Mdlles. Le Brun, Leila Dufour, Lucille del Bardo, 

M: na Poole, Violet Fraser, &c.. Mesdames Schluter, 

‘ = t. &c. Messrs. Ben Davies, Sinclair Dunn, George 

hu Peachey 


L ae 














\T. L. DENZA’S New 
Written by F. E. Weatherly. 
Published in C, E flat, and F. 


Song. 





(THE LAST OF on CREW. 
Writt en by F. E. We Con 
Sung by Mr. Va iwardes. Pu 


New Song. 
sed by Frank L. 
lished in Fand G, 








MOIR, i 





“Wi 7JHY MUST WE SAY 

fe coo COOKE’S. mn popular Song; the most 
ic f sition by this well-known writer since the 
AO "i Dream’d a Dream.” Published in E flat, G, 





*GOOD-BYE’?” 





ew Song. Written by 
y WAL TER SLAUGHTER. 
aper on the field of life, 

at, the arbiter of peace and 





To me 





r n gr npire’s but a toy, a thousand years is but a span. 
For | create or 1 destroy, and laugh to scorn the works of 
4040. 
“ > . , 
\ HO’S THs \LEING SO SWEET?” 
New Song IRENE berg Sung at the 
Ly lans With enormous 





ie Theatre by 








Y OWN ¢ cou NTRIE. 
CROOK. Sunget the £ nue 


New Song by JOHN 


Theatre by Miss Wadman 


) 


and re-ce 


POPULAR DANCE MUSIC 


GAIONARA. By CAROLINE LOWTHIAN, 
“My New By Itz ‘the composer of “ Bitter - Sweet,” 


GATONARA 1 WALTZ. 
Fen HEARTS. New Waltz. By 


*AIGR TTE. De ed to the Colonel and Officers of 





WILIG UT ate ADO WS WALTZ. By 






RICHARD SME His a y all the important Military 
Bands throughout the United Ring . 
I ATONA. New W raltz. By ENOS ANDREW, 
4 composer of “ Ade e Waltz,” “ Phyllis Polka,” &c. 


2 tone 4LIS POLKA 


ed with 





By ENOS ANDREW. 
ng likeness of Miss Phyllis 





ac 


Br 
ITTE R-SW al W — By CAROLINE 


LOWTHIAN. Th ilar Waltz of the present 


London: J. B. CRAMER and CO., 201, Regent-street, W. 


| (CRAMER'S 
PIANOFORTES. 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. | 
ILVER MEDAL has been awarded to 


J B. CRAM E R end C OO. 
@Je for general g a 





; 2 and f te price of 
Piano: The following were the Instrume “gain ng this 
aw - 
FOUR OCTAVES (Table), . and never 











re juire ining _-- 10Guineas, 
FIVE Pe ee a rae, ‘ 
; 4 Studio) ...° ..:. ages 
Fr £ 6d. | 1 n Three-Ye: ars’ System. 
FIVE OCTAVES (Y with closing Key- 
nPineCase 2 ” 
in an Walnu 
Cc ° 22 ’ 
in Oak Case .«. o- 2 
.” ” in Black and Gold 
L€ 26 ’ 


( S@ «. 
From £2 33, per qr. on Three-Years’ system 


SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pin e 
From £2 73. 6d. 


and ott 





I jr. on Th irs’ System. 
WITH ALBERT FALL in Rosewood or Walnut, from 3% gs. 
From £333. per qr-on Three-Years’ System. 
ErTe S;f1 
1 1 Three-Year 





IRON-FRAME PIAN 


Fr 











INDIAN PIANINOS, from 55 
F £5 53%. ] n TI Years’ System. 
PIANINOS in Pine and other cases, from 39 gs. 
F £2178 ir.onT -Years' Sys 
WITH ALBERT FALI Rosew rw n 40 gs, 
Fr £ I Y 3’ Sy stew 
REGENT MOD COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, | 
1 ses, f 6 
Fr £445. 1 1 n Three-Years’ System. 
MIGNON COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
iron-frar na $e3, 45 gs 
£44 iv T Years’ System 


FAN MODEL UPRIGHT GRAND, iron-framed, 








fulltr 1 sea, f 
From £7 7. 5 I 3 Systen | 
| 
J. B. CRAMER co waysins k selection 
; e best 3 r cash. h on their | 
Th Y Sys 1 ts 3,f £5 53, per ur. | 
| 
JI 0GSPIEL GRANDS, 
n Walnut or Ebonised Cases, f a5 gs 
Fr n £7 174. 6d. | ir. Years’ System. 





CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS SYSTEM 





FORTES, Harmon ( rd Cham be 
Organs, Harps, & inated th h 
adopted, and 1s ady y other firm t 
on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only 
Full Lists and Particulars free 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satis 





facto 
Exchanged any time within Three 
the Purchaser, 


J B. O-:B:A Me ER and C0, 


LONDON: REGEN! 'T-STREET, 
MOORGA TE-STREET, EC. 
LIVERPOOL CHURCHSTREET. 


quality. 


e Months without loss to 


“* SIR JOHN BENNETT, 


Watch & Chronometer Manufacturer, 


65 and 64, CHEA PSIDE, LONDON. 





£10. 


In return for a £10 Note, free and safe per post, one of 


BENNETT’S LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with 
action, air-tight, damp-tigbt, and dust-tight, 
at manufacturers’ prices, 


NO MORE WATCH-KEYS. 
GIR JOHN 





S at 20 per cent discount. 


—The CHEAPSIDE }-plate KEYLESS 


hi 
WATC ‘HES 
LEVER WATCH, wi th chronometer balance, 


£ 5. and welled i n thirteen actions,in strong silver 


case, with crystal gla fhe cheapest watch ever produced. 
Air, damp, and dust tight. Free ‘and safe per post for £5, at 
Sir JOHN BENNETT'S, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


£15. 


WATCHES, withe hronom 
actions; in all respects a thor 








—In return for Post - Office Order, 

ree ag gate by post. one of BENNETT'S 

LI MEN'S GOLD KE tYLESS LEVER 

eter balance ,apdje welled in thir teen 
peniy sound, useful wate 

















—The “Sir JOHN.” ASTANDARD 
GOLD KEYLESS #piate 
NOMETER WATCH, accurately time 

Jewelled in thirteen actions, In més 
with Monograin richly emblazoned. Free and 


CLOCKS. 


THE FINEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
RAWING-ROOM DINING-ROOM, HALL, 


LIBRARY ,OF FICE, and other CLOCKS at prices lower 
than ever. Estimates given for Church, Turret, 
Public Clocks. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, 
Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Manufacturer, 


Misnk and 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC. 


EVERY KIND OF J JEWELLERY. 


£25. 


all climates, 
18-carat case, 
safe per post. 













LADIES’ GOLD NECKLETS, GUARDS, ane ALBERT 
CHAINS, from: £2. GOLD BROOCHES and EARRINGS, 
from £1. INT sEMEN'S GOLD ALBERT CHAINS, 1n all 
pitterns and qualities, °3. GENTLEMEN'S DIAMOND 
and SIGNET RINGS {TLEMEN'’S LINKS, SOLITAIRES, 
STUDS. _&c.* Gol s Mounted with:Precious Stones, 


‘RK, and WEDDING RINGS. 





assortment -* om £1, 





£10. 


In return for a £10 Note, free and safe per post, one of 
BENNETT’S LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 
HALF-HUNTING WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, and workmanship 
action, air-tight, p-tight, and dust-tight, 
manufacturers’ prices, 


‘SIR JOHN BENNETT, 


Watch, Clock, & Jewellery Manufacturer, 


65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


beauty. 


with keyless 
Gold chains at 











keyless 
Gold chains 


BENNETT offers the remainder 
s choice and valuable stock of KEY-WINDING 


HALF-CHRO- 





and other 


A large 


BROWNE'S 
C HLORODYNE 


| IS THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
(CHOLERA, 


D R. J. COLLIS 


DERRHEA, 
DY¥SEN ERY. 


HEALTH, London. 
CHARM, one 


GENERAL BOARD OF 
REPORT that it ACTS as a 
dose generally sufficient. 


(COUGHS, 
(OLDS, 
; - ASTHMA, 
= il ae 


D®- J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 





Dr. C. BROWNE (late Army Medical 
Staff) DISCOVERED a REMEDY ‘to denote 
which he coined the word CHLORODYNE. 


Dr. Browne ts the SOLE INVENTOR, and, as 
the composition of Chlorodyne cannot possibly 
he discovered by analysis (organic substances 
defying elimination), and since the formula 
has never been published, it is evident that 
any statement to the effect that a compound is 
Ne ate with Dr. Browne's Chiorodyne must he 
aise, 

This Caution is necessary, as many persons 
deceive purchasers by false representations, 











BROWNE'S 
(SHLORODYNE. 


PAGE WOOD stated 


COLLIS 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the INVENTOR. of 
CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, 
and heregretted to say it had been sworn to.— 
See the “ Times,” July 13, 1864, 





BROWNE'S 
peer seegeini xy 


Dr. GIBBON, Army . Medical Staff, Calcit 
states :—* TWO DOSE S$ COMPLETEL ‘s Cl RE B 
ME OF DIARRH(C@A. 

From SYMES and 
Chemists, Sunla, * 


Tes. Be Davenport, London. 
“Dear Sir,—We congratulate you upon the 
widespread reputation this. justly esteemed 
me dicine has earned for itse ‘if all over the 
Asaremedy of general utility, we much « que: s- 
tion whetler a better is imported, and we 
shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in 
Ad Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, 
e happy to say, are now relegated to the 
nett ve bazaars, and, judging from their sale, 
we fancy their sojourn the re will be evanescent. 
We could multrply- instances ad infini ao. of 
C 


COLLIS 


Pharmnceut ical 


“ Jan. 


co. 


5, 1880. 








the extraordinary efficacy of DR. sLIS 
BROW NE'S CHLORODYNE in __Diz en 
and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, 


and as a general 
under our. per- 


the Vomiting Of Pregnancy, 
sedative, that have occurred 
sonal observation during .many years. In 
Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more 
terrible forms’ of Cholera itself, we have wit- 


nessed its surprisingly controlling - power. 
We have never used any other form of this 
medicine than Collis Browne's, from a firm 
conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the pro- 
fession and the public, as we are o pinion 





any other than Collis 
oh of faith on ihe 
part « nf the chemist to*prescriber and patient 
alike.—We are, Sir, faithfully yours, 

SY MES and CO., 
‘Soc iety of Great 
the Viceroy’s 








“Members of the Pharm. 
Britain, his Excellency 
| Chemists.” 








COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(SHLORODYNE. 


From Dr. B. J. BOU L TON ¢ 
E t 


“We have made extensive 
Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and 
upon it a3 an excellent direct Sedative ¢ 
Anti-Spasmodic, It seems to ally pain 
irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort 
and quietude not obtainable by any other 
remedy, and it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other sedatives, that it leaves 
no unpleasant after-ffects.” 


and CO., 











COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Cac eahelaney 
v4 


From W. VESALIUS M.D., 
Hon. F.R.C, areal Lecturer 
on Anatomy ¢ nd Physiolcgy at St. George’s 
School of Medicine. 

“T have no hesitation in stating that I have 
never met with any medicine so efficacious as 
an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used it 
mption, asthma, diarrhoea, and other 
, and am perfectly satisfied with the 















D® J. COLLIS. BROWN E'S” 
CHLOROD 1 E. 


IS THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 
NEURALGIA, 
GOUT, 
(ANC ER, 
r\OOTHACHE, 
HEUMATISM 





D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
( YHLORODYNE 


A 
Is a liquid medicine which assuages PAIN of 
EVERY KIND, affordsacalm, refreshing sleep, 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and INVIGORATES 
the neryous system when exhausted. 





| D® J. CoLLIs BROWNE'S 
({HLORODYNE 
RAPIDLY CUTS SHORT ALL ATTACKS OF 
EPubepsy, 
‘Pp ‘ 
GPASMS, 
COLIC, 
PALPitatioy, 
FYSTERL. 





MPORTANT CAUTION.—-The’ IMMENSE 
SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many UNSCRU- 
PULOUS IMITATIONS. Be careful to observe Trade Mark, 
Of ail C PaIMLSCS, 1s, 14d., 28. Od., and 4s. 6d. 
OLE MANUFACTURER, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 3%, GREAT RUSSELL-STRELT, WC, 








(\HLORODYNE. 











BACH'S 
Triple Ess. of IXIA. 


The New Everlasting Perfume. Prices from 2s, to 21s, Bottle, 


Be! DENBACH’S 


BREIDEN 





WOOD VIOL aT. 


a Fresh as morning-gathered flowers, 


PREIDEN B ACH’ S 
WHITE. ROSE, 


FRANGIPANNI, NEW -MOWN 
ACME BOUQUET, and 1000 others, 


HAY, 


ESS. BOUQUET, 
B, Price 


JOC KEY CLI 
2s, to 2ls. per Bottle. 


BRELDENBACH* 3 
LAVENDER WATER. 


| fri pm fino old English Lavender kept many years 10 
c . to 21s. per Bottle 





BACH'S 
EAU DE 


is superior to all fore ned eee ns, 
Bottle; 103, 6d, and 21s, Cz 


BREIDENB: ACH’S 
FLORIDA WATER. 


A most refreshing and salubrious Hau de Toilette, 2s, 6d. and 
4s. 6d. Bottie. 


BRE ,IDENBACH’S 


REIDEN 
B COLOGNE 


Price, 2s., 48.,and 88, 


HUNGARY 


old-established Perfume of renown, 


WATER. 
Price 2s, 6d, Bottle. 


An 


RREIDEN BACH’S | 
TOILET VINEGAR. 


efres ee and hygienic. 1s. to 19s, 6d. per Bottle. 
BREIDEN ee and CO. Pertamers to the Queen, 
mew Bond-street, London, W. 


‘Now Ready. “Tenth Edition. 


CONTEN''s :—Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspeptics ; 3everages, © Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 
for one stamp. 
Address : Publisher, 
Viaduct, L ondon, 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS 


THE GREAT REMEDY for 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured in 


46, Holborn 
E.C. 


a few days by this celebrated Medicine, 


SURE, SAFE, AND EFFECTUAL. 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. Der Box. 





BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 


IMPROVED 


TENNIS LAWN 


WITHOUT CENTRE 


TENT, 


POLE. 





eee Tbe 
This commodious and attractive Tent Is rapidly becoming 
a favourite for the tennis ground and lawn. The walls 
are 6 ft. or more in height, and a rafter and frame being 
substituted for the centre pole that ordinarily supports 
the roof, the whole interior space is available for tables, 


chairs, &c. 


THE SHAKESPEARE COT. 





A NEW CHILD’S FOLDING BED. 
This new invention is very strong and simple; it can be 
easily taken to pieces and put t gether again; it packs 
into a small compass, and weighs 121b. The canvas is in 
which is stretched on to a frame, thus forming 


one piece, 
od that a mattress is not needed, 


such an easy, pliable b 


For Price-List 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


LIMITED, 


2, DUKE-STREST, LONDON BRIDGE. 


and Particulars addrcss 





NV HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
1S YOUR MOTTO? — Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Painting in heraldic ecoloars, 
7a, 61. Pedigrees traced, The correct colours for hveries, 
The arms of husband and wife blended. Crest engraved on 


seals and dies, 8s. 6d. Book plates en 


rraved in ancient and 
modern styles.—25, Cranbourn-street y 





'ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 
STATIONERY—A Ream ot Paper and - Envelopes, 

ast 0 ddres » cbarge for evgravin 
rea Riga p+ Bed poe In itlation Cards A CARD 
PLATE and fifty be-t Cards, Printed, 28, 8d., post-free, by 
T. CULLETON, Seai Engraver, 26, Crauboura- street (corner of 
St. Martin’s-lape), 


no 
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night, if you didn’t bottle up and bear malice. Com 
you and me know—let ’s have it out.”’ 

‘““What do we two know? All I knowis that you 
have been away for six years, that you come back in 
rags, that you had a fit of some kind last night up at 
Joseph Exon’s, and that you drank brandy-and-water 
until you were well-nigh drunk. Have you got any 
account to give of yourself ?”’ 

‘*Don’t bottle up,’’ David said feebly. ‘There s 
nobody here but youand me. T’llownup. And then I 
can help you as nobody else can—if you don’t bottle up. 
If you do—but why should youy What’s the good ? 
There ’s nobody here but you and me. What the devil 
is the good of pretending that there’s nothing: Did 
you ever forgive anybody in your life? Do you think I 
believe you are going to forgive me—you of all men in 
the world ?’’ 

“Lord knows what this man means! David,’’ he 
said impatiently, ‘‘leave off this nonsense about hiding 
and pretending and inferring. One would think you 
had been murdering somebody !”’ 

David sat down, staring with the blankest a:tonish- 
ment. He had by this time succeeded in impressing 
upon his brain the fixed conviction that his uncle kept 
his murderous assault a secret out of regard for the 
family name; and he came prepared to be submissive, to 
express contrition, and to offer, in return for the sccrct 
being still kept, to give back to his uncle the k ost 
box full of papers. And now, this conviction destroyed, 
he knew not what to think or what to say. 


Where waters meet: Chagford. 


d 
E 
i 
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Then he stood up to laugh, rolling his shoulders; but his laugh was not mirthful, and he staggered as he laughed, 
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Beck. 


The one thing which would have appeared to him the most 
impossible had happened—that is, in fact, the thing which 
always does happen. Nothing is really certain except the 
impossible. As for what is only unexpected—which the French 
proverb says is certain—that naturally happens every day, 
and we only notice it when it is something disagreeable. For 
instance: There is a boy in a quiet country town ; quite an 
unknown and obscure boy; born to be at best a small solicitor 
ora general practitioner in his native place. Behold! after a 
few years, this humble boy has become a popular novelist, a 
leader at the Bar, a great medical specialist, the best actor in the 
world, the best poet, the best dramatist of his time; or, it. may 
be, the most accomplished villain, impostor, cheat, and ruffian. 
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These are impossible things, and they are always happening. 
Happily, the impossible generally comes by degrees, which is 
merciful, because else we should all lose our reason in con- 
templation of the coming impossibilities. Ghosts are among the 
things impossible, which is at once the strongest argument for 
their existence, and the reason why their sudden appearance 
always produces staggers. No ghost in the world, or out of it, 
could have caused David Leighan such astonishment as the 
conduct of his uncle. 

“Tt can’t be!’ he said, ‘‘it can’t be! Uncle, you are 
playing some deep game with me; though what game, seeing 
how useful I can be to you if I like, I can’t understand. You 
are like a cat with a mouse. You are old, but you are foxy ; 
you ’ve got a game of your own to play, and you think you’ll 
play that game low down. Come,’’ he made one more effort 
to ascertain if the impossible really had happened; ‘‘come! 
It’s like a game of bluff, aint it? But let’s drop it, and 
play with the cards on the table. See now—here’s my hand— 
I heard last night that you were alive and hearty, though I had 
every reason to think you were dead. I was quite sure you were 
dead—I knew you were dead. You know why I knew. Every 
night I was assured by yoursclf that you were dead. Come now ! 
Well—when I heard that you were alive and hearty, I said to 
myself, ‘ To-morrow J 71] go and have it out with him when all 
the people are at church and there’s nobody to listen’ ; 
because they told me you could not remember—you know 
what.”’ 

**Couldn’t remember? I’d have you to know, Sir, that my 
memory is as good as ever it was. Couldn’t remember?” 

“Oh!” said David, ‘‘ then you do remember everything ? 

** Of course I do.’’ 

‘Then, uncle, have it out.’’ 

‘* What the devil do you mean? ”’ 

“Let us talk open. I’ve never forgotten it. I have said 
to myself over and over again, ‘1’m sorry I done it.’ I 
wished I hadn’t done it, especially at night when your ghost 
came—whorever heard of a live man’s ghost ¥”’ 

‘““The man’s stark staring mad!” cried Daniel. 

“*Come, now. Either say, ‘David, I forgive you, because 


” 


 6there was nct much harm done after all. I forgive you if 


you ll help me in the way that only you can help me,’ or else 
say, ‘ David, 1’ll bear malice all the days of my life.’ Then 
we shall know where we are.” 

‘*T don’t understand one word you say. Stay!’’ A thought 
suddenly struck him. ‘‘Stay! The last time I set eyes on 
you, it wason the morning that you left Challacombe, and on 
the same day that I met with my accident.* The last time I 
set eyes on you was in this room. You cursed and swore at me. 
You went on your knees, and prayed the Lord in a most dis- 
respectful manner to revenge you, as you put it. Do you wish 
me to forgive those idle words’ Man alive! you might as well 
ask me to forgive the last night’s thunder. Reproach yoursclf 
as much as you please—I’m glad you’ve got such a tender 
conscience—but don’t think I am going out of my way to bear 
malice because you got into a temper six years ago.’’ 

‘“*Then you do remember, uncle?’ he said, with a sigh of 
infinite satisfaction. ‘The impossible had really happened. 

‘* Well, | thought you would remember, and bear malice. 
It was the last you saw of me, you see—and the last I saw of 
you.” 

** Yes, it was the last I saw of you.’’ 

David laughed. not the hysterical laugh of last night, but a 
low laugh of sweet satisfaction and secret enjoyment. 

“Well, uncle, since you don’t bear malice—Lord, 1] 
thought you’d be flying in my face!—there’s no harm done, is 
there? And now we can be friends again, I suppose. And if 
it comes to foxiness, perhaps it will be my turn to play fox.’’ 

‘Play away, David; play away.”’ 

‘*T’ve come home, you see.’’ David planted his feet more 
firmly, and leaned forward, one hand on each knee—‘ I’ve 
come home.”’ 

‘*Tn rags. 

‘*In poverty and rags. I’ve got nothing but two or three 
pounds. When they are gone, perhaps before, I shall want 
more money. The world is everywhere full of rogues—quite 
full of rogues, besides land-thieves, like yourself, and there 
isn’t enough work to go round. Mostly they live like you—by 
plundering and robbing.”’ 

‘*Find work then. In this country if you don’t work 


” 


y Falls. 


you won’t get any money. Do you think you are the more 
likely to get money out of me by calling names ?’ 

** Well, you see, uncle, I think I shall find a way to get 
some money out of you.”’ 

‘Not one penny—not one penny, David, will you get!”’ 
There was a world of determination in Mr. Leighan when’ it 
came to refusing money. 

“‘Tt’s natural that you should say so, to begin with.’? His 
manner had now quite changed. He began by being confused, 
hesitating, and shamefaced ; he was now assured, and even 
braggart. ‘I expected as much. You would rather see 
your nephew starve than give hima penny. You’ve robbed 
him of his land; you’ve driven him out of his house; and 
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when he comes back in rags, you tell him he may go and 
sturve.”’ 

‘*Words don’t hurt, David,’? his uncle replied quietly. 
“‘T am too old to be moved by any words. Now, if you have 
nothing more to say, go.”’ 

David sat doggedly. He had always been dogged and 
obstinate. His uncle looked at him curiously, as if studying 
his character. 

‘*David,’? he said presently, ‘‘ you were a bad boy at 
school, where they ought to have flogged it out of you. You 
were a bad son to your father, who ought to have cut you off 
witha shilling. You were a bad farmer when you got your 
farm: you were a drunkard, a betting-man, and a sporting- 
man. If I hadn’t taken your land, a stranger would have had 
it. Now it’s kept in the family. Years ago I thought to 
give you a lesson, and, if you reformed, to give it back to you 
in my will. I now perceive that you are one of those who 
never reform. I have left it—elsewhere.”’ 

**Go on,’’ said David; ‘‘ I like to hear you talk.”’ 

“The old house at Berry—your old house—is turned into 
two cottages. One of those cottages is empty. If you mean 
to stay in the parish, you can live in it, if you like, rent free, 
for a time-—that is, until you get into work again, or I find 
a tenant. If you choose to earn money, you can: there 
are always jobs to be done by a handy man. If you will not 
work, you must starve. Now that is all I will do for you. 
When you are tired of Challacombe, you can go away again. 
That is my last word, nephew.’’ He turned away, and began 
to busy himself again among his papers. 

‘* After the accident, and the loss of those papers, you were 
senscless for three days. And after that you got paralysis. 
Why, what was all this, but a Judgment on you for your con- 
duct to your own flesh and blood?” 

** Rubbish !”’ 

David said no more. Those best acquainted with him 
would have understood from the expression of his face that 
his mind was laboriously grappling with a subject not yet clear 
to him. He was, in fact, just beginning to be aware of a very 
foxy game which he might play with his uncle, though as yet 
he only dimly saw the rules of that game. It was a new game, 
too, quite one of his own invention, and one which would at 
the same time greatly please and stimulate his uncle, whom he 
meant to be his adversary. He said nothing more, but he sat 
doggedly, and tried to work out the rules of that game. 

* Presently Mary came home trom church, and, with her, 
George Sidcote and mysclf. We found David sitting with his 
uncle, but the old man was reading the paper, and David was 
sitting silent, thinking slowly. 

** Mary,”’ said David, ** you don’t remember me, I suppose?’ 

*“You are my cousin David. Of course I remember you, 
David; though you are altered a good deal.’’ She gave him 
her hand. ‘* All the people are talking about your return.”’ 

Then George and I shook hands with him cheerfully and 
brotherly. 

‘““Why, David,’’ said George, ‘‘we must rig you out a 
little better than this. Come home with Will and me.”’ 

David turned sullenly to his uncle. 

“T’ve got one thing more to say.. All of you may hear 
what that is. He offers me a labourer’s cottage to live in, anda 
labourer’s work to do, and a labourer’s wage for pay, on my own 
lands—my own that he stole, this old man here, sitting struck 
by a Judgment, in his chair. The next time I come here— 
you may all take notice and bcar witness—the question shall 
not be how little I may be offered, but how much I shall take.’’ 

So far had he got in this understanding of the game that 
was to be played. 

‘*How much,’’ he repeated with a chuckle, ‘how much I 
shall take.’’ 

‘*Dear me!’ said his uncle. ‘‘ This is very interesting ! 
And how are you, Will? when did you come down? and 
how is your writing business? ‘Take David away, George; I 
am afraid you'll find him very tedious—very tedious indeed.”’ 


’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
AT SIDCOTE. 

We took David away with us; but the old man was right: 
he was insufferably tedious. ‘To begin with, his mind seemed 
absorbed ; he answered our questions shortly, and showed no 
curiosity or interest in us, and pretended no pleasure at seeing 
us again; he was lumpish and moody. In fact, though at the 
time one could not know, he was laboriously arranging in his 
mind the revenge which he was about to take upon his uncle ; 
and he was not one of those men who can think of more than 
one thing at a time. 

** Mother,’ said George, ‘‘ I’ve brought David Leighan to 
dinner. He came home last night.’’ 

The old lady gave him her hand, without the least appear- 
ance of surprise that David had returned in so tattered a 
condition. ‘To be sure, Joseph Exon’s kindly offices had 
made a difference, yet he looked rough and ragged still; his 
wanderings had clearly ended in failure. 

‘*You are welcome, David,’’ she said. ‘* You will tell us 
after dinner some of your adventures. I hope you are come 
to settle again among your own people.”’ 

** My own people,”’ he said, ‘* have been so kind, that I am 
likely to settle among them.”’ 

**T will take David up-stairs, Mother,’ 
a few moments ; then we shall be ready.”’ 

Everything at Sidcote looked as if it had always been 
exactly the same and had never changed. In winter, with the 
snow lying on the Tors and the lanes knee-deep in mud, Sidcote 
looked as if it was always wintcr. In the summer, with the 
old, old garden ablaze with flowers and the green apples turn- 
ing red or yellow on the old branches, it seemed as if it must 
be alwayssummer. In the parlour, where Mrs. Sidcote sat, the 
Bible before her, it seemed as if the dear old lady must have 
been always old and silver-haired, certainly she must always 
have been gentle and gracious. A farmer's daughter, a farmer's 
wife, and a farmer’s mother--can such be a gentlewoman ? 
It is borne in upon me, my brothers, more and more, and the 
longer I live, that gentleness doth not consist in gentle blood. 
Some noble Lords there are of whom one has heard—but the 
thing may be false—that they are mere ruffians, devourers, and 
traumplers upon virtue and fair honour; some noble Ladies, it is 
whispered—but, indeed, I know them not-- are mere seekers of 
pleasure, selfish, frivolous, and heartless. Whereas, certainly 
in all ranks of life there are those who naturally follow the 
things which make for unselfishness, sweetness, sacrifice, 
and well-doing. Mrs. Sidcote was one of these. A little 
pleasant - voiced and pleasant - looking dame—now sixty 
years old or thereabouts, who will, I make no manner of 
doubt, live to be ninety-five at least. 

The window of her room looks upon the garden, which is, 
as I have said, ancient, and full of old trees and old-fashioned 
flowers, set and planted in antique fashion. The house is 
old, too—built of stone, with low rooms—two storeyed, and 
thatched. Between the house and the road is the farm-yard, so 
that one cannot get to the garden-gate without taking 
observation of George’s pigs and poultry. 

When they came down-stairs, David presented a little more 
of his old appearance. There remained a certain slouching 


’ said George, ‘‘ for 
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I reversed the stick and fished with the handle, to such yuod purpose that in @ very Jew murs L nad the leather thong in my fingers. 


Lustleigh Cleeve. 


manner which suggested the tramp, and the sidelong look, half of suspicion, half of design, which is also common 
to the tramp; but as yet we knew nothing of his past life and adventures. George had fitted him with a clean 
shirt and collar—it is only at such times that one recognises the great civilising influence of the white collar—a 
necktie, socks—actually, he had not worn socks, he casually told George, for five years—a pair of boots, somewhat 
too large for him, because George’s size of boots was proportionate to his length of limb, and a pocket handkerchief. 
The pocket handkerchief is even a greater civili ing influence than the collar. It is not in sight, and yet if one hasa 
po ke t handkerchief one must necessarily- one cannot choose—but to live up to it. Buta change of clothes does 
not immediately produce a change of manners; it takes time for the collar and the handkerchief to work: David 
looked moody and resentful. 

When he was dressed he sat down to dinner. 

Then it was that we made a very paintul discovery. Our friend, we found, had entirely forgotten the simplest 
rules of manners, the very simplest. It was clear that he must have gone down very low indeed in the social scale 
in order to get at those habits which he now exhibited. Were they acquired in the Pacific, or in Australia, or in 
America, where, as we afterwards learned, David had spent his years of exile’ 1 think in none of these places, because, 
though there are plenty of unsuccessful Englishmen everywhere, it is not re ported that they make haste to thiow off 
the manners of decent folk. He lost his manners because he had lost his self-respect; which is a very different 
thing from losing your money. Let us refrain from details, and observe only in general terms that he helped himself 
to tood with fingers as well as with fork. After all, fingers came before forks, which is the reason why forks have four 
prengs. It shall suffice to mention that, the principal dish being a pair of roast fowls, he munched the bones and 
threw thcm on the floor; that he helped himself, with a wolfish haste, as if there was not enough to go round, and 














every man must grab what he could; and, like a savage or a wild beast, he looked about him jealously while he : 
was eating, as if someone might snatch his food frcm him. - During the operation of taking his food he said nothing, I can fancy that I see her making a frutt-pte. 
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He stooped down, reached within some cavity hidden lo me, and drew out something. 


nor did he reply if he was addressed; and he ate enough for 
six men; and he drank as if he would never get tired of 
George's cider, which is an excellent beverage, but deceptive 
if you are so ill-advised as to think it has no strength. 
"The old lady began to question him; but David either did 
not hear, being wholly engrossed with his feeding, or else was 
too sulky and b.arish to reply. Therefore she ccaxed to try, 
and we all sat looking on with pallid cheeks and ruined 
appetites, pretending not to notice that our guest had become 
a savage. Can one ever forget the way in which that delicate 
currant-and-raspberry pie—in London, they call it ‘‘ tart’’— 
was, with its accompaniment of cream, dainty, rural, and 
oetical, mercilessly wolfed by this greedy Orson? As soon 

as possible, Mrs. S.dcote, who usually sat and talked a while 
after dinner, withdrew, and left us to battle with our guest. 

After dinner, George produced a bottle of port. 

“There is not much left,’’ he said with a sigh. ‘My 
father’s cellar is nearly finished ; but it will last my time. We 
will drink the last bottle together, Will, on my last day in 
Sidcote.”’ 
2 At all events, we drank very little of that bottle, for 
David clutched the decanter, poured out a tumbler full, drank 
it off, and then another tumbler. Now, two tumblers full of 
port, after a quart or so of cider, is a good allowance for any 
quin. When David had taken his second tumbler, he made as 
i: he would say something. Perhaps he had it in his mind to 
say something gracious, for his lips moved, but no voice was 
heard. Then he got up and reeled to the sofa, on which he 
threw himself like a log, and was asleep in a moment. He was 
like an animal filled with food, who must sleep it off. It was 
remarkable that he lay in the attitude most affected by the 
sleeping tramp—namely, on his tace. You will generally find 
the tramp who rests by the wayside, sleeping with his face 
on his arms. Perhaps because this position affords more rest 
in a short time than any other: perhaps because it saves the 
shoulders fiom the hardness of the ground. David, therefore, 
lay in this attitude, and breathed heavily te 

‘‘We have not had much of the bottle, have we, old man ?”’ 
said George. ‘‘ Never mind; let us go into the garden and 
have a pipe in the shade.”’ : 

We took chairs with us, and sat in the old-fashioned garden 
of Sidcote, under a gnarled and ancient apple-tree. : 

‘*Our David,’ I said, ‘‘ was always inclined to be loutish. 
He has been developing and cultivating that gift for six years— 
with a pleasing result.’’ 

. There is something on his mind,”’ said George. ‘‘ Perhaps 
he will tell us what it is; perhaps not. David was never 
particularly open about himself. Strange that he should begin 


by looking for his uncle’s grave! Why did he think that he 
Was dead? ’’ 

‘* He believed what he hoped, no doubt.”’ 

‘*In the evening, Harry Rabjahns tells me, he hada kind 
of fit—a hysterical fit of laughing and crying—in the inn.”’ 

‘*That was perhaps because he had learned that his uncle 
was still alive.’ This was indeed the case, though not in the 
sense I intended. 

‘* And this morning, the first day of his return, he begins 
with a row with his uncle. Well, there is going to be 
mischief at Gratnor.”’ 

‘* Why, what mischief can there be ?”’ 

**T don’t know. David went away cursing his uncle. 
After six years he comes back cursing him again. When a man 
broods over a wrong for six years, mischief does generally 
follow. First of all, the old man will do nothing for him. Do 
you understand that ? There was a solid obstinacy in his eyes 
while he listened to David. Nothing is to be got out of him. 
What will David do?”’ 

‘*He will go away again, I suppose; unless he takes farm 
work.”’ 

‘* David is as obstinate as his uncle. And he is not altogether 
a fool, although he did take to drink and ruined himself. And 
there will be mischief.’’ 

** Gcorge, old man, I return to my old thought. If you 
and Mary marry without old Dan’s consent, her fortune goes 
to David. Does David know?’’ 

‘**T should think not.’’ 

**'To which of the two would the old man prefer to hand 
over that money ?”’ 

‘*To Mary, certainly.’’ 

“So I think. Then don’t you see that some good may 
come out of the business after all? ”’ 

‘*It may come, but too late to save Sidcote. He means to 
have Sidcote: my days here are numbered. Well, it is a 
pity, after five hundred years’’—he looked around at the 
inheritance about to pass away from him—only a farm of three 
hundred acres, but his father’s and his great-great-grand- 
father’s—and he was silent for a moment. ‘‘As for work, 
what would I grudge if I could keep the old place! But I 
know that over at Gratnor there sits, watching and waiting his 
chance, the man who means to have my land, and will have it 
before the end of the year.”’ 

‘* Patience, George. Anything may happen.’ 

*‘He is a crafty and a dangerous man, Will. We can 
say here what we cannot say in Mary’s presence. He is more 
crafty and more dangerous now that he is paralysed and 
cannot get about among his fields than he was in the old days, 


He cannot get at me by the same arts as he employed for 
David. He cannot persuade me to drink, and to sign agree- 
ments and borrow money when I am drunk. But the bad 
times have done for me what drink did tor David.’’ 

So we talked away the afternoon, in a rather gloomy spirit, 
Life isno more free from sharks in the country than in the 
town; there are in Arcadia, as well as in London, vultures, 
beasts, and birds of prey, who sit and watch their chance tq 
rend the helpless. 

*‘And so,’? he said, summing up, ‘‘I sha'l have to part 
with the old family place, and begin in the world again , go out 
as David went out, and return, perhaps, as he returned.”’ 

““No, George ; some things are possible, but not probable. 
That you should come back as David has come back is not 
possible.’ 

At that moment the man of whom we spoke came slowly 
out of the house, rubbing his eyes. 

“When you are among the blacks,’’ he said, ‘* you nevep 
get enough to eat. And as for their drink, especially the 
stuff they call orora, it is enough to make a dog sick.”’ 

‘*Then you have been among the blacks, David ?”” 
the first hint he had given of his adventures. 

He lighted his pipe and began to smoke it lazily, leaning 
against the porch. Then he talked, with intervals of puffing 
at the pipe. 

‘* Six years ago,”’ he said, ‘‘six years it was come October 
the twentieth, that I left Challacombe with fifty pounds for all 
the money I had in the world. Yes—fifty pounds, instead of 
Berry Down that I’d begun with. Who’d got the land ?”’ 
He pointed in the direction of Gratnor with a gesture which 
was meant for hatred and unforgivingness. ‘‘Ha! after I 
went away it seems that he had an ugly accident. No one 
knows the cause of that accident.’? He grinned as if he was 
pleased to think of it. ‘‘ Quite a Judgment—quite. A clear 
Judgment I callit. Where did I go first, now? I took passage 
at Falmouth for New York, and there I stayed; it’s a fine 
town for them as have got money, full of bars and drinking- 
saloons, and—and—all sorts of pretty things. So I stayed 
there till all the money was gone—what’s the good of fifty 
pounds? Better enjoy it, and have dovie withit. I made it last 
a good bit—two months and more. Then I looked about for 
work. Well; it’s a terrible hard place when you’ve got no 
money, and as for work, the Irish get all there is. By 
that I’d made a few friends, and we thought we’d go west - 
wards. There was a dozen or more of us, and we moved or 
together, sometimes getting odd jobs, sometimes legging iv, 
and sometimes taking the cars. When there was no work, and 
T don’t know that any of them were anxious—not to sav 
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anxious—to get work, we tramped around among the farms, 
and sometimes among the houses where the women are left 
all alone, and the men go off to town. It isn’t easy for a 
woman to sav ‘No’ when a dozen men come to the door and 
there isn’t another man within a mile. Sometimes we would 
go toa saloon-and play monty. Sometimes we would doa 
trade. My pals were a clever lot, and | often wonder why 
they took me with them. A clever lot, they were. But the 
band got broken up by degrees. One got shot for Kissing a 
farmer’s wife: and another got hanged for stcaling a horse ; 
and another got his two legs amputated after a row over 
the cards. The odd thing was’’—here David looked inex- 
pressible things—** that all the men had done something, 





except me. That was curious now. You wouldn't expect 
in this country if you met a gang of tramps that they'd all 
done something, would you? All but me. They were 


anxious to know what I’d done. I told them what I ought 
to have done, and they agreed with me. Som> of them were 
for my going home at once and doing it. Well, it might 
have been a year, and it might have been u dozen years, before 


those of us who were left found ourselves at San Francisco, 
ed company. I couldn’t settle down very 


where we } 
well—I don’t know why. If a man begins wandering he 






ke ps on wan lering, I suppose. How can a man settle down 
who's got no land of his own to settle on? So I—I moved on, 
after a bit. It was a pity to part when one had made 


friends, but there—it couldn't be helped.”’ 

He stopped at this point, to collect himself, I suppose. Or 
perhaps to consider what portions of his autobiography would 
be best repressed. We looked at each other in amazement. 
By his own statement—it was not a confession: there was no 
sense of shame about the man—by his own unblushing state- 
ment he had, only a few weeks after leaving England, where 








‘Try conciliation, David.”’ 

‘*No, Will; I think I know a better plan than conciliation.”’ 

This was all that David told us. We saw, indeed, very little 
of him after thisday. He took what we gave him without a word 
of thanks, and he did not pretend the least interest in either of 
us or our doings or our welfare. Yet he had known both of us 
all his life, and he was but five or six yeurs older. A strange 
return! Knowing now all that I know, I a: certain that he 
was dazed and confounded, first at finding his uncle alive, and 
next at the reception he met with. He was thinking of these 
things and of that ncw plan of his, yet imperfect, by which 
he could wreak revenge upon his uncle. This made him appear 
culler and more stupid than was his nature. 

We sat waiting for more experiences, but none came. How, 
for instance, one would have been pleased to inquire, came an 
honest Devonshire man to consort with a gang of fellows who 
had all **done something,’’? and were roving and tramping 
about the country ready to do something else? Before David 
lost his land he used to drink, but not with rogues and tramps. 
Yet now he confessed without any shame to having been their 
companions—-a tramp and vagabond himself, and the associate 
of rogues. By what process does a man descend so low in the 
short space of two or three weeks as to join such a company ? 
I looked curiously at his face, it was weather-beaten and 
bronzed, but there was no further revelation in the lowering 
and moody look. 

‘** I dare say,’’ he went on, ‘‘ that you were surprised when 
I came to look for his grave ?’’—— 

** It is not usual,’’ I said, ‘‘to ask for the graves of living 
mon. 

‘* T was so certain that he was dead,”’ he explained, ‘ that 
I never thought to ask. Quite certain I was; why,’’—here 
he stopped abruptly—-‘* I was so certain that I was going to 
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he wanted his own ghost for himself. Consider, he couldn't 
get on without it !”’ 

‘* ile brought me home, and he’s got to keep me,” said 
David, doggedly. Then he put on his hat and slowly slouched 
away. 

“He is going to drink at the inn,’’ said George. ‘Tom 
glad he had the grace not to get drunk here. Will, there is 
something uncanny about the man. Why should he have tins 
horrible haunting dream every night *"’ 

‘** Remorse for a crime which he wished he had committed, 
perhaps. An odd combination, but possible. If he had 
murdered his uncle he might have been haunted in this way 
Wishes he had murdered him, you see. Imagination supplies 
the rest.”’ 

* My opinion, Will, is that in the band of pals tramping 
across the North American Continent, the exception spokcn of 
by David did not exist. They had all, every one, without 
exception, ‘done something.’ And now, lad, we'll walk over 
to Gratnor, and have tea with Mary.”’ 

CHAPTER X. 
GRIMSPOUND. 
On the next day, Monday, a very singular and inexplicable 
thing happened—nay, two singular things—the full meanmg 
of which I did not comprehend until accident—old-fashioned 
people would call it Providence—put the solution into my 
hands. 

There is one place near Challacombe which those love most 
who know it best. Especially is it desirable when the air is 
still, and the sun burns in the valley, and in the narrow lanes 
around the slopes and outer fringe of the great moor. [or my 
own part, it is like a holy place of pilgrimage, whither ove goes 




















They attacked and were attacked ; and had their great Generals and their valiant Captains, 


he had once been a substantial yeoman, the companion and 
equal of respect d, honourabie men, willingly consorted with 
q roughs, who had all ** done something,’’ and gone 
tramping along the roads of theStates! How cana 
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so quickly 
esumed, ‘‘I was bound to move on some- 


was going to the 















vher it 
Pacific, aud I went aboard as carp and we sailed about. 
It wasn’t a lucky ship, and she was wrecked one night in a 
storm l hands lost—except me. At least, I suppose so, 
because ver saw 1 heard of any of them afterwards. I 

as Tt ishore on an island called, as I learned after- 

rds, Ireland, and the people were going to spear me 

1 eat 1 German s Baron Sergius 
“ hing =n was. He coul ir language, and 
they worshipped him. Ist l ther I a year—there ’s 
no way of telling how the time goes. Then a ship came, and 
took me off. ‘I Baron was left behind, and I dare say he’s 
eaten by this time This ship was unlucky, too: the Captain 
set fire to hea 1¢ Nl t had to take to the boats, 

1 1 





th, except the Mate and 





‘“*Good Lord!”’ cried George, ‘‘here are adventures 
enough for a volum ind he reels them off as if they were 
quite common occurrences . 

‘*They picked us up, and brought us to Sydney; we had 
bad weather on the way, and were like to have foundered ’’ ° 

“Do you lways bring disaster to eve ry vessel that you go 


aboard of ’’ I asked. 

“But we gotin safe and—and—well, that’s all; I came 
home.’’ 

‘* And what are you going to do, now you are come home, 
David ?’’ 

‘¢] will tell you, George, in a day or two. The old man 
says he will do nothing for me—we’ll see to that presently. 
He’s turned the « ld farmhouse at Berry into two cottages, and 
the buildings are falling to pieces. Says 1 can take up my 
quarters in one of the cottages, if I like: that is liberal, isn’t 
it? And Iam to eam my living howI can: that’s generous, 
isn’t it ?’’ 


ask what it was he dicd of. Yes; I wanted to know how he 
was killed.’’ 

‘* You said someone told you that he was dead. Who was 
that ?”’ 

‘*T will tell you now, not that you will believe me; but 
itis true. He told m2 himself that he was dead.’’ 

‘*T do not say, Pavid, that this is impossible, because men 
may do anything. Permit me to remark, however, that you 
were in America, and your uncle was in England. That must 
have made it difficult for your uncle to talk with you.”’ 

‘**That is so,’ he replied. ‘‘ What I mean is, that every 
night—it began after I’d been in New York and got through 
my money—every night, after I went to sleep, his cursed 
ghost use to come and sit on my bed. ‘ David,’ he said, ‘I’m 
dead.” A lot more he said that you don’t want to hear. 
* David, come home quick,’ he said. ‘ David, I’ll never leave 
you in peace until you do come home,’ he said. Every night, 
mind you. Not once now and again, but every night. That’s 
the reason why I came home. The ghost has left off coming, 
now. 

‘This is truly wonderful.”’ 

‘*What did he do it for?’ asked David, angrily. ‘‘He’d 
got my land. Well, as for—as for—what happened, my 
s-ore wasn't paid off by that ’’—— 

‘* What did happen *”’ 

‘* Never mind. He’d got my land still; and I was a tramp. 
What did he want to get by it?”’ 

‘*You don’t mean, David, that your uncle deliberately 
haunted you every night ? No one ever heard of a living man’s 
ghost haunting another living man. A dead man’s ghost may 
haunt a living man, perhaps, though I am not prepared to 
back that statement with any experiences of my own. Perhaps, 
too, a living man’s ghost may haunt a dead man; that would 
be only fair. Turn and turn about, you see. But for alive 
uncle to haunt a live nephew—no, David, no.”’ 

‘* He is crafty enough for anything. I don’t care who done 
it,’’ said David, ‘‘it was done. Every night it was done. And 
that’s why I came home again. And since he’s fetched me 
home on a fool’s errand, he’s got to keep me.”’ 

‘* But it wasn’t his fault that the ghost came. Man alive! 


time after time, and never tires of it, for refre-limeunt of the 
soul and the eye. I left Sidcote at eight, betore the mornmg 
freshness was quite gone from the air, though the sun at the 
end of July has then already been up for four hours, and 
followed the road which leads through Heytree Gate past 
Heytree Farm on the left, and the cappice on the right, where 
there was a solitary chiff-chaff singing all by himself on the 
top of a tree. The road leads to Widdicombe-on-the-Moor 

the last place in these islands where the Devil appeared 
visibly, having much wrath, before he sent the lightning 
upon the church and killed many of the congregation. 
After Heytree, the road runs for the best part of a 
mile over the open down where Mr. Leighan met his accident, 
until one comes to Hewedstone Gate, where there is another 
farmhouse, and where he who-would stand upon the place of 
which I speak must turn to the right and follow the stream, 
which soon grows narrower until it becomes a trickling rill 
falling down a steep hillside, and the rill becomes a thread 
of water, and the hill grows steeper, and the thread disappears 
and becomes a green line leading to still grecner quags, higher 
and higher up the hills. It is an immense great hog’s back of 
a hill, three miles long from end to end, the ridge at the top 
is not stecp and narrow, but half a mile broad at least, covered 
with heath and heather and whortleberry busines. There is no 
path across Hamil Down, but this flat plain is the most glorious 
place in the world—even better than the long ridge of 
Malvern—to walk along on a warm summer day. ‘The turf, 
before you reach the top, is dry and spongy to the tread, it is 
covered with the little yellow flowers of the tormentilla; here 
and there is gorse with its splendid yellow, and .among 
the gorse you may find the pretty pink blossoms of 
the dodder, if you look for it. If you climb higher 
the wind begins to whistle in your ears, which is 
the first sign of being upon a mountain side. -You 
may sit on Primrose Hill all the year round, and the 
wind will never convert your ear into an Eolian harp ,. but 
climb the side of Helvellyn or walk over the Sty Head Pass, 
and before you have gone very far the old familiar mnging 
whistle begins, though the air below seemed still and the breeze 
had dropped. When you have reached the top, turn to the right 
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and walk to King’s Tor, the northern point of Hamil Down, and 
then sitdown. ‘There was a barrow here once, and at some un- 
known time it was opened, and now lies exposed and desecrated. 
Within is the round grave, cased with stones brought up the 
hill from below and ranged in a cuplike shape, in which they 
laid the body of the great, illustrious, and never-to-be-forgotten 
King. I will show you presently the place where he died, 
from which they brought him in long procession-—the men and 
women alike Jong-haired, fair-skinned, and ruddy-cheeked— 
all mourning and lamenting. I know not the tunes of the 
hymns th: y sang, but I fear there was sacrifice at the grave- 
side, and that the soul of that King was accompanied by 
many indignant souls of those who were slain to bear him 
company. It was a long time ago, however, and the 
thing itself wants confirmation; wherefore, let us shed no 
tears. ‘lhey have laid open the grave and taken away the 
torquils, bracelets, and crown of the King. Then, if there 
were any bon:s of him, they left them uncovered, so that 
the rains teli upon them and the frosts tore them apart, 
and now there is but a little dust, which you cannot dis- 
tinguish trom the earth that lics around the grave. Itisa 
high place, however, and beside it are boulders, where one can 
sit and look around. On the north-cast is Kase Down, with its 
long slopes and the granite pile upon its highest point; and 
below Ease Down, Manaton ‘lor; above the church, and below 
Manaton, a spur runs out between the valleys, and there are 
Latchell Tor, Nympcnhole, and the Ridge. Below Nympenhole 
stands Gratnor, where Mary is at this moment. I know it well, 
and I can fancy that I see her making a fruit-pie for dinner and 
a cake for tea. Lam sure that she has a white apron on—one of 
the long things up to the throut—her sleeves are rolled up, 
and she stands beiore the board with the rolling-pin and the 
pastry, takiny great | a.us with the cake, because we are going 
to Gratnor to tave tea with her, and after tea we shall walk 
along the Kidge and talk. Poor Mary ! must she give up Challa- 
combe and sid. ote, and go far afield with George in search of 
kind r fortune ¢ 
Beyond Minaton Tor you look down upon the rocky sides 
of Lusileigh Cleeve: turning your head to the east and south- 
east t. er. rises Leiore you a glorious pile of hills, one beyond 
the oth r. 1 say not that they are mountains, but I want no 
fairer his. There is Hayne Down. with its boulders thrown 
down the :ront as if they were pebbles shaken from a young 
giant maden’s apron—this is, I believe, the scientific and 
geologicai exp] mation of their origin ; there is Hound Tor, with 
its gran.te castle; behind it Hey Tor, with its two great black 
pyramids; on the right of Hey Tor there are Rippin ‘Tor and 
Honeybag. Six miles away, hidden among the hills and 
woods, is Widdicombe Church, the cathedral of the moor. 
‘Turn to the west, and eight miles away you can see Kes Tor, 
where still stand the foundations of the houses built by those 
who placed the boulders in a cirele, and filled them in with 
turf, and then, with branches and a larch pole and more turf, 
made the place weather-tight and snug. With no chimney, 
and a cheertul fire of crackling sticks and plenty of smoke 
they made themselves truly comfortable on winter nights, 
though somewhat red and inflamed about the eyes in the 
morning. South of Kes Tor there stretches the opcn moor, 
bounded by more tors in every direction. We are among the 
everlasting hills. A thousand years in their sight is but as 
yesterday. As these tors stand now, the grass climbing 
slowly over the rocks, so they stood a thousand ycars ago—the 
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grass a few inches lower down, the rocks the same, the 
slopes the same. Overhead a hawk poised, just as one 
sees now; the rabbits ran about the heather, just as thcy 
do now; and as now, the shifting shadows coursed across 
the slopes, and the curves of the hillsides changed con- 
tinually as the sun like a giant rejoiced to run his course. 
We come and go, and are no more seen; but the hills remain. 
I suppose that after millions of years they too will disappear, 
with the light of the sun, and the sweet air, and the grecn 
herbs, and flowers, and all the creatures; and then there 
will be darkness and death for all creation. But the Hand 
which started the myriads of worlds and set them steadfast in 
their orbits can re-create them and make a newer and a 
better world, of which this is but a shadow. 

There was not a soul upon Hamil Down except myself. 


Manaton Tor, 
There never is, except sometimes about this season when the 
whortleberries are ripe, or when a shepherd comes in search of 
his Dartmoor flocks, or a wayfarer crosses from Challacombe 
over the hill, instead of coming round the road; or when one 
comes this way who knows the moor, and is not afraid of being 
belated, and ventures to make a short cut from Post Bridge— 
built of three flat slabs of stone by the nameless King who was 
buried on this tor—by way of Vitifer to Challacombe or 
Moreton Hampstead. 

I had the whole of the great flat ridge to myself as I left 
King’s Tor and walked briskly southwards, avoiding the green 
quagmires which lie here and there, a pitfall to the many. 
Hali-way along this upland plain there stands an upright 
stone. It is nota cross; nor is it, so far as one can judge, a 
tombstone. It is simply an upright stone of grey granite, six 
feet high. Beside it lies a small flat stone; it is called the 
Grey Wether. Who put it up, and why it was put up, not the 
oldest inhabitant can tell. Indeed, the oldest inhabitant, who 
was the last survivor in Grimspound, diced there about two 
thousand years ago, and there has been no oldest inhabitant 
since then. 

I stood beside the Grey Wether Stone, making these and 
other admirable reflections. I am not quite certain whether I 
really did make them; but when one is a writer of leading 
articles, it is easy to fall into a literary way of thinking, and 
to shape one’s thoughts into an effective line. However, I was 
shaken out of my meditations by a very singular accident. I 
had stood on the same spot dozens of times before this: any 
day the same accident might have happened. Yet it did not. 
The accident waited, as accidents always do, until it might 
produce a coincidence. No one can explain coincidences ; yet 
they happen continually—to every cne of us who is on watch, 
one or two every day. ; 

What happened was this. Between the upright stone and 
the flat stone, the edges of the latter being inregular, there is, 
at a certain place, an aperture or recess. 

I carried with me a stick, on which I was leaning. Now, by 
this kind of chance which we call accident, in changing my 
position I stuck the point of the stick into the aperture—a thing 
of which one would have been hardly conscious but for an 
unmistakable clicking which followed, as of coins. Is there 
anything in the world which more excites and stimulates the 
blood than the discovery of hidden treasure? In ancient 
countries there are men who go about for evcr haunted with 
the idea of finding hidden treasure—in Italy, in Syria, in 
Greece, in Asia Minor—wherever ancient civilisations lave 
passed away, leaving drachmas, or shekels, in buried pcts, 
waiting for the lucky finder. One shudders to think of the 
cagerness with which I fell upon this imaginary hoard. No 
doubt, I hastened to conjecture, it was an ancient treasure 
which I was about to discover: a pile of Roman coins with 
the head of some almost forgotten Emperor upon them ; 
a heap of early Saxon coins—angels, marks, doubloons, 
rose nobles at the very least. The opening, I found, was 
too small for a man’s hand— perhaps a small six-and-a- 
quarter might have got in. If Mary were here—but 
Mary’s hand is six-and-a-half, as becomes the hand of 
the capable housewife. If man’s fingers were longer, like 
those of the monkey with the prehensile tail, one of our 
ancestors might have found and fished out the coins in no time, 
and spent them recklessly in Kentish cobs, or the home- 
grown crab. Perhaps the flat stone might be moved? No; 


the hands which propped up the Grey Wether were mighty 
hands; perhaps the same which threw that apronfull of 
boulders over the face of Hayne Down. ‘The flat stone 
was immovable. Perhaps with the stick I could at least 
feel the coins? Yes, I made them rattle. The position now 
became that of Tantalus. Who ever heard before of a 
buried treasure only twelve inches deep which could be felt 
but not dragged out? Why, it was not only a buried treasure, 
but, perhaps, a vast treasure; a collection of priceless coins, 
antique, unique, throwing light upon dark places in history ; 
giving personality and life to what had been before but a name 
or a string of names, the poitraits and effigies of long-forgotten 
Emperors and Kings. 1 would have that treasure somehow. 
Many plans suggested themselves: sticky stuff on the end of a 
twig towhich the coins might adhere, lazy tongs, common tongs, 
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pincers—I would go back to Sidcote 
and lug up a sackfull of instruments ; 
1 would go to Moreton Hampstead 
and borrow another sackfull of sur- 
gical instruments ; I would even get 
a couple of stonemasons and saw that tig F 
stone through. I would have that fF? 
trcasure. aes 
GO 


One would not be without a ccon- 
science, but it sometimes sadly inter- 
feres with the pilgrim when paths 
of pleasantness open out before him ; 
and here the voice of conscience said 
in her cold and unsympathetic way : 
‘*'There is no reod of English ground 
but has its Scigneur. ‘The Lerd of 
the Manor in which stands Hamil 
Down is the Prince of Wales. After 
all your trouble you will have to take 
the treasure to H.R.H.” “I'll be 
hanged if I do,’’ was the reply of the 
natural man. ‘* You’ll be conveyed 
to the Peninsula of Purbeck marble 
if you don’t,” said conscience again. 

It is no use arguing with a con- 
science which is at once persistent 
and sensitive. I, therefore, grumpily 
stuck the stick once more into the 
recess and poked about again. The 
coins rattled merrily. Never in my 
whole life have I so ardently desired 
to touch, to handle, to examine, to 
possess an unknown and unsecn 
treasure. 

Now, when I tock out the stick 
again a bit of yellow leather showed 
for a moment just hooked up by the 
ferrule as far as the light penetrated. 
The sight of the leather inspired me , 
with faint hope. Again I poked & 
about, but for scme time in vain, 
until I hit upon a most ingenious 
and crafty contrivance. Like all 
really great things, it was also per- 
fectly simple. in fact, I reversed 
the stick and fished with the handle, 
to such good purpose that in a very 
few momcnts | had the leather thong 
in my fingers and hauled it out 

‘Lhe thong tied up the mouth of a 
small brown canvas bag, very much 
like that which is used by moderns 
in sending and fetching money trom 
a bank. Did the Druids—did the 
ancient inhabitants of Grimspound— 
use canvas bags for their banks? Or 
perhaps the Romans, from whom we 
have borrowed so many things, in- 
vented the canvas bag for the con- 
venience of bank clerks. It had an 
ancient and a musty smell, not un- 
expected in a bag, perhaps, as old as 





























King Cymbeline or Queen Boduque. And the coins were within 
Now for the treasure. Yet it must go to H.R-H., even if it 
should prove to be—what ? As the sailor said when he found 
the bottle, ‘Rum, IT hope; sherry, I think’’; so I: ‘* Roman, 
I hope ; medieval, [ think; modern, by George!’’ Yes, the 
coins were modern; they were not Roman, or Saxon, or 
Norman, or early English; they were not even rose nobles, 
marks, moidores, or doubloons: they were simply sovereigns, 
twenty in numbey, and two of them quite new, bearing ths 
date of 1879. The date of the bag, therefore, could not be 
later than that year. It might have been dropped in the day 
before yesterday. Perhaps, however, there were more. No: 
the firm point of the stick struck against the hard stone all 
round the narrow recess, but there were no more coins. The 
bag was a modern bank bag, and the treasure was a collection 
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of twenty coins all the same—namely, that Victorian gold 


piece Which 1s now so scarce and so highly prized in 











these coins in anticipation of later times; but no: the 
the ory seemed untenable. 
sovereigns in a bag—a bank bag—a modern 
canvas bag. Who could have climbed up Hamil 
Down in order to hide twenty pounds in a little hole like 
this Was it some philosopher careless of filthy lucre 2 
No; in this country such a thinker exists no longer. Even 
the Socialists would divide equally among themselves 
one man ‘*] 1vying low ’’ to rob his neighbour of his share—- 
and not throw away this creature of good red gold. Had 
it been placed there by someone as a voluntary offering 
and gift to the unknown God of Fortune in order to ave It 
his wrath by some man ove r-prosperous, as the rich King 
of old threw his ring into the sea? That might have bee n 
before the year 1879: since that time there has been nobody 
prosperous. Could it have been hidden there by a thief ? 
But if thieves steal a bag of money, it is the bag, and not 
the money, that they hide away. The money they take 
to a ken or a den, where their fraternity meet to enjoy 
the fruits of industry. No thief, certainly, concealed 
the bag in this place. It must, therefore. have been put there 
and hidden away by somebody for some secret purpose of his 
own. But what purpose? Who could possibly have brought 
a bag of twenty pounds to this wild spot, so distant from any 
place of human resort and yet exposed to such an accident of 
discovery? Perhaps it was a magpie; in which case it only 
remained to find the maid. Only six years ago; perhaps less. 
Twenty pounds is a large sum to put away. Assuredly there 
was no one at all in the neighbourhood of Hamil Down by 
whom tweuty pounds could be ‘put away”’ without “ fec ling 




































Hamil Down 


it,’’ as is poetically and beautifully said. Twenty pounds! 
I kept counting the money, turning it over from hand to hand, 
looking again at the dates on the coins, and trying to think 
how this money came here and why it could have been left 
here. 

Finally, I put the gold into the bag, tied it up again, and 
put it in my own pocket. Then I walked on, my beautiful 
literary meditations quite interrupted, and turned from a 
peaceful stream into a muddy and angry whirlpool. One does 
not like to be faced with a conundrum which cannot be solved, 
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and yet will not be quiet, but keeps presenting itself. In 
the fable of the Kinz who was chased by the gadfly, it is 
cunningly figured how a man went mad by trying to solve 
an enigma of which he could not find the answer, but 
which would never cease to trouble him. 

Thinking of this curious *‘ cache,’’ I went on walking 
mechanically, till [ found myself at the other side of the 
broad upland down. ‘The sun by this time, which was 
eleven o’clock, was blazing hot, and I thought with yearn- 
ing of rest and a pipe in the shade. ‘The nearest shade 
accessible was across the shallow valley at my feet, and 
under the rocks of Hooknor opposite. Not quite half-way 
across, I saw the long grey line which I knew to be part 
of the inclosure of Grimspound, on the lower slope of 
Hamil Down. Beyond Grimspound the ground began to 
rise with a gentle ascent to Hooknor, where I proposed to 
rest. The way down which I plunged is encumbered with 
quagmires, and is steep and rocky ; a hillside where adders 
hiss—I never for my Own part heard this creature hiss, 0. 
clap its hands, or do anything except get out of the way as 
quickly as it could—and where rabbits also spring up at your 
feet and scud away as if they had heard of rabbit-pie 
Presently, however, I found myself within the ancient and 
honourable city of Grimspound, which has been in ruins for 
sixty generations of human beings. Sixty generations! It 
seems a great many. We who are the heirs of all the ages, 

















































, from Hooknor, 


possess, as may be reckoned, so many ancestors of that period 
that they may be set down by the figure one, followed by 
eighteen naughts, which is about a hundred million times the 
whole population of the globe at that time. ‘The diflerence is 
caused by the marriage of cousins. 

Dartmoor has many of these ancient inclosures and sacred 
circles with avenues of stones, menhirs, dolmens, pierced 
stones, and other holy apparatus of a long-forgotten cult. 
Grimspound, which is the largest of them, is a great oblong, 
surrounded by what was once a strong wall, formed by rolling 
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“T shall take your money from you bit by bit, little by little, like pulling out your teeth one by one!” 


the boulders down the hill and piling them one above the other. 
The wall is now thrown over. Outside the wall was once a 
broad ditch or fosse, which is now nearly filled up. Within 
the wall are a dozen small circles formed of stones laid side 
by side. They are the foundations of houses, like those of 
Kes Tor. The largest circle was doubtless the Royal Palace, 
or perhaps the sacred building of the priest, where he sat 
m solitary grandeur when he was not conducting some 
beautiful and awe-inspiring human sacrifice. The small circles 
were the habitations of the nobility and gentry of Grimspound. 
The common sort had to make their huts without any circles, 
because the stones were all used up. The Grimspounders had 
no enemies, because on this island everybody spoke the same 
language and they were all cousins. But man’s chief happiness 
is war and fighting; therefore, they pretended to be at feud 
with all the other tribes, and so went foraging and driving the 
cattle, and attacked and were attacked, and had their great 
Generals and their valiant Captains—to every tribe its Achilles 
and Diomede, and Nestor and Ulysses—just as their successors. 
All this fully accounts for Grimspound, and makes that place 
deeply interesting. At the same time, if any gentleman has a 
little pocket theory of his own about the origin and history 
of the place, we shall be pleased to hear him. The late ingenious 
Mr. James Fergusson, for instance, wrote a whole book to 
prove that Grimspound and its brother stone cities were all 
built the day before yesterday. This may be truc; but, as 
above stated, the absence of the oldest inhabitant prevented 
him from proving his case. 

When I had walked across the length and breadth of 
Grimspound, and visited the spring just outside the wall—no 
doubt the scene of many a sanguinary fight, the besiegers 
trying to keep the besieged from getting at the water—and 
when I had drunk of the water which looks so brown as it 
trickles through the little pools among the peat, I walked 


slowly up the hill of Hooknor and found my shady place 
beside the rocks and sat down and filled my pipe, still agitated 
with the abominable mystery and enigma of the canvas bag: 
yet thinking I could devote my mind uninterruptedly to its 
consideration and to the tobacco. But it was a day of mysteries. 
Before I tell you what followed, please to bear in mind 
that, though one talks of valleys and the tops of hills, the ‘lor 
of Hooknor is a very low elevation, and is certainly not the 
fourth part of a mile from Grimspound ; next, that the inclosure 
lies on the upland slope of the opposite hill, though low down. 
Therefore, to one upon Hooknor it is spread out like a map— 
the map of an island, in which the outer wall represents the 
seacoast, and the stone circles, lakes or mountains, according to 
the fancy of the observer. Thirdly, that the air was so clear 
and bright, so free from vapour or haze, that every blade of 
‘ass and every twig of heather on the opposite hill seemed 
ible from where I sat; and, lastly, that I am gifted with 
long sight, insomuch that when I take a book of small 
print I am fain, in order to get the full flavour of it, to set it 
up at one end of the room and to-read it from -the other. 
If you understand all this, you will perfectly understand what 
followed. 
At the same time I was perfectly in the view of anyone in 
Grimspound, had there been anyone there. 
There was no one within sight or hearing; there was not 
a sight or sound of human life to be seen, looking from Hooknor 
at the great massive hill of Hamil Down; neither up nor down 
the valley, from this place, could be seen a village, a clearing, 
a farm, or any trace of man. Thus I fell to thinking again 
about that bag. How on earth did it get into such a queer 
place ? Such a thing no more got into such a place by accident 
than the wondrous order of the Cosmos is arrived at by 
accident; it could not have been dropped out of anybody’s 
pocket by accident—the figuration and situation of the recess 


forbade that. It could not, again, have been deposited very 
recently, considering the mouldiness of the bag. I thought of 
putting it back and watching. But in order to watch one 
must hide, and there is no place in Hamil Down for even a 
dwarf to hide. Besides, if it had been left there five or 
years before, the hiding-place might now be forgotten. And, 
again, one would have to watch continuously, and the top of 
Hamil would be bleak in winter and cold at night ; and there 
would be difficulties about grub. 

While I was thinking, a figure, which I began dimly to 
perceive through the nebulous veil of thought, was working 
his way slowly down the hillside opposite by nearly the same 
way as I had myself picked among the boulders. He came 
plodding along with the heavy step and rolling shoulders of 
one who walks much over ploughed fields and heavy land— 
George Sidcote had acquired that walk since his narrowed 
circumstances made him a hind as well as a master. This 
man looked neither to right nor left. Therefore, he was not 
only a countryman, but one who knew the moor, and was 
indifferent as rustics seem—but they are not in reality—to its 
beauty and its wildness. he came lower, I observed that he 
walked with hanging head, as if oppressed with thought ; and 
presently, though his face remained hidden, I recognised him. 
By his mop of red hair, by his great beard, by huis rolling 
shoulders, this could be no other than David Leighan. What 
on earth was David wanting on Hamil Down, and whither was 
he going? Jt was our returned prodigal, and the suspicion 
occurred to me immediately that not only was the prodigal 
impenitent, but that he was ‘‘up”’ to something. It might 
have been a suspicion as unjust and unk ni as it was base- 
less, but it certainly crossed my mind. Where was he going, 
and why ? 

It thus became apparent that he was making for Grims- 
pound. Forif he had been going to Challacombe he would 



































































































































have kept higher up; and if he had been going to Vitifer or to 
Post Bridge, he would have kept on for a quarter of a mile 
before striking the path; but he made straight down the hill, 
justas I had done... Was David also among the archeologists ? 
Was he going to verify on the spot a theory on their purpose 
and construction—first conceived, perhaps, among the blacks ? 

Whatever he was in search of, he had a purpose in his mind. 
His face, which I could now make out plainly under the shade 
of his felt hat, was set with a purpose. Your naturally slow 
man, when he has a definite purpose in his mind, shows it 
more intelligibly than the swift-minded man, who jumps from 
one idea to another. He was going to Grimspound—perhaps 
the purpose marked in lus face was only a determination to sit 
down and take a pipe among the ruins. In that case he might 
take it kindly if I were to shout an invitation to join me. But 
no. When he should see meit would be time enough to shout. 

In the corner of Grimspound, nearest to Hamil Down, there 
are lying piled one above the other three or four stones a good 
deal bigger than those which form the greater part of the wall. 
They lie in such a way—I presently ascertained the fact by 
investigation—that there is formed a little cave, dry, quite pro- 
tected from rain, dark, and long, its back formed by the lower 
part of a round boulder, while one side, sloping floor, and 
sloping roof are formed by these flat boulders. David, 1 
observed (though I knew nothing then about this little 
cave—I dare say there are many others like it in 
the inclosure) made straight for the spot without doubt or 
hesitation. He had,-therefore, come all the way from Manaton 
to look for something in Grimspound. This was interesting, 
and I watched with some curiosity, though I ought, no doubt, 
to have sung out. It must be something he had brought 
home with him—something valuable. He was not, perhaps, 
so poor as he seemed to be. When one comes to think of it, 
a man must have some possessions ; it is almost impossible to 
travel about for six years and to amass nothing: one must 
have luggage of some kind when one crosses the ocean all the 
way from Austrailia to England. 

‘He stopped at this convenient hiding-place. Then he looked 

around him quickly, as if to assure himself that no one was 
present to observe him—I wonder he did not see me. Then he 
stooped down, reached within some cavity hidden to me, and 
drew out something. 
It was in a big blue bag. I could plainly see that the blue 
bag, like my canvas bag, was weather-stained. He laid the bag 
upon a stone, and proceeded to draw out its contents, con- 
sisting of a single box. It was a box about two feet long and 
eighteen inches wide, and two or three inches deep. It was a 
tin box. What had David got in his box? In have 
walked down the hill and asked him that question, but one 
was naturally somewhat ashamed to confess to looking on at 
what was intended for a profound secret. Let him take his 
box and carry it back to his cottage. I made up my mind on the 
spot, and nothing that followed in the least degree caused me to 
waver in that conviction—indeed, I heard very little of what 
had happened for some time afterwards—that the box had 
been brought home by David; and I was quite certain that it 
contained things which he had gathered during his travels. 
What things? Well, they have coral, pearls, shells, feathers, 
all kinds of beautiful things in the islands of the Pacific. We 
shall soon find out what they were. 

Good. David was not, then, quite a pauper. It is always 
pleasant to find that the returned exile has not done altogether 
so badly for himself. Let him keep his secret, and reveal it in 
his own good time. 

David was so anxious to keep the secret that he actually 
took off his jacket—the sailor’s blue jacket—wrapped it round 
the bag, and tie 1it up securely with string. Then, without look- 
inz about him any more, he turned and walked back as slowly 
and deliberately as he had come, carrying the treasure under 
his arm. As soon as his figure had surmounted the brow of 
the hill and had disappeared, I got up and sought the hiding- 
place in the wall of Grimspound. It really was a place into 
which nobody would think of looking for anything. The top 
stone sloped downwards over the mouth, so as almost to hide it. 
In this cluster of four great stoncs no one would have dreained 
of finding or of looking for anything. David's hiding-place 
was well chosen. 

Then I followed, walking slowly, so that I might not catch 
him up on his way home with his tin box full of queer things 
trom the Southern Seas. 

The extraordinary coincidence, which I did not in the least 
suspect, was that on the very same morning that David went 
to recover the box I should light upon the bag. You will 
understand presently what a remarkable coincidence that was. 

In the evening I told George all that had happened, 
and produced the brown canvas bag. George did exactly 
what is usual under such circumstances: without some con- 
ventional manner of, receiving things, even surprises of the 
most startling kind, life would be tou jumpy. He took the 
baz, looked at it, opened it, poured out the gold, counted it, 
held it in his hand and weighed it; looked at it again, put it 
back into the bag, and laid the bag on the table. 

‘*‘ It is weather-stained, old man,’’ he said, ‘‘ and smells of 
the mould. I should think it had been there some time.’’ He 
took it up again and turned it round. ‘* Look!”’ he said, 
‘* here are initials; they are nearly faded, but they are cer- 
tainly initials. I make out an A—no, aL; or is it a D? 
andan L. Certainly an L; B.L. or D. L., which is it ?”’ 

‘* Looks to me,’’ I said, turning the bag about in the light, 
looks like B. A.; but itm iy be | ae eg 
‘* Will,”* he cried, ‘‘I believe you have really found some- 
gimportant. Six yearsazo, when Daniel Leighan fell off 
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his pony, he always declared that he lost twenty pounds in 
gold. It was tied up, he always says, in a canvas bag. This 





must be his bag and these must be his initials. I am quite 
a Ange 


re of it 


‘Very odd, if it isso. Why should a man steal a bag of 
money only to put it—money and all—into a hole and then 
go away and leave it?’’ 

' *¢ Well, I take it that the thief put the bag there meaning 
to return for it, but forgot where he put it.”’ 

** You can’t forget the Grey Wether Stone, George. There 
is only one Grey Wether Stone on Hamil Down, and who in 
the world would go all up Hamil on purpose to hide a bag of 
money when there are hiding-places in every stone wall about 
the fields ? ’’ 

‘‘Take it to Daniel to-morrow and show it to him, Will. 
He always declares that he was robbed of this money as well 
as of his bonds and securities. Nobody has ever believed him, 
because it seems unreasonable that a should take 
twenty pounds and leave fifty. Butif it is proved that he is 
right about the money, he may also be right about the bonds.”’ 

Strange that neither of us thought of connecting David's 
box which he fished out at Grimspound with his uncle’s bonds. 
But then I did not know that the bonds were in a box: one 
thinks of bonds as a roll of paper. 

‘‘As for David’s box,’’ said George, ‘‘I agree with you, 
Will, that it is best to say nothing about it. Let him keep his 
secret. If it is valuable, so much the better. We will keep 
the thing to ourselves. But as for the canvas bag, you must 
certainly take it to Gratnor to-morrow, and give Daniel the 
chance of claiming it.”’ 


robber 
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CHAPTER XI. 
DAVID’S NEXT VISIT. 
Had I taken that canvas bag to Gratnor early in the morning 
instead of the evening, many things might have turned out 
differently ; among other things, David’s extraordinary scheme 
of revenge might never have been possible. If I had told 
Daniel Leighan the strange thing I had witnessed from Hooknor 
Tor, he must certainly have connected the box taken from 
Grimspound with the box of his own papers. As for me, how- 
ever, | knew nothing till much later about that box of papers. 

The scheme was almost worthy of David’s American pals 
the gentlemen who had all ‘*‘ done something.’’ ‘The box, when 
David had carried it home, proved to be quite full of papers. 
His own knowledge of papers and their value was slight, but 
he knew very well that signed papers had been his own 
destruction, and that the possession of signed papers 
made his uncle rich. I do not suppose that he could have 
known anything at all about shares, warrants, bonds, coupons, 
and such things. But he did know, and understood clearly, 
that the loss of a box full of papers would certainly entail the 
greatest inconvenience, and might cause a grievous loss of pro- 
perty. The loss of ordinary papers, such as share certificates and 
the like, causes only temporary inconvenience, which may be set 
right by payment of a small fee. But there are some kinds 
of papers the of which simply means that of the 
whole investment represented. Among these, for instance, are 
coupons representing certain municipal bonds. They are made 
payable to bearer, and if they are lost cannot be replaced. 
In this tin box David found certain coupons of this kind. 
They represented an investment of nearly three thousand 
pounds. This is a large sum of money, even in the eyes of 
a rich man; think what it means to a man who has made 
his money by scraping and saving, by scheming how to best 
his neighbour, and by being as eager to save sixpence in a 
bargain as to force a sale for his own advantage! Three thousand 
pounds! It wasthe half of the money which Daniel Leighan 
held in trust for Mary until she should marry with his con- 
sent. He had almost brought himself to think that it was 
part of Mary’s fortune which had been lost, and that he would 
be able to deduct that sum from the amount which he must 
pay her when he suffered her to get married. Three thousand 
pounds lost altogether! For now six years had passed away, 
and there was not a single clue or trace of those coupons, so 
that those who did not believe that Daniel had been robbed 
were inclined to think that the papers, wherever he had left 
them, must have been destroyed to spite their owner. 

David called upon his uncle about eleven in the forenoon. 
He was received with the cordiality generally extended to all 
needy relations, and to those who think they have a right to 
expatiate upon their misfortunes and to ask for a temporary 
loan. 

Mr. Leighan shuffled his papers as a sign that he was busy 
and wished the call to be short, nodded his head with scant 
courtesy, and asked his nephew what he came for. 

‘*T’ve come, uncle,’’ David began very slowly, spreading 
himself upon a chair like unto one who means to stay. In 
fact, he placed his hat upon another chair, drew out his pocket- 
handkerchief and laid it across his knees, and produced a small 
brown paper packet. ‘* I’ve come, uncle ’’—— 

‘*Don’t be longer than you can help, David. Getto the 
subject at once, if you can. Say what you came to say, 
and then go away and leave me with my own business. It’s 
high time you were looking after your own. Will George 
Sidcote give you a job?”’ 

‘Damn your jobs!’ said his nephew, flaming. 

‘‘T hear you borrowed a bed yesterday, and a chair anda 
table, and that you have settled in the cottage—my cottage. 
Very good. I don’t mind if you have it rent free till you get 
into work, when you'll have to pay your rent like your neigh- 
bours. If you begin any more nonsense about robbing you of 
your land, out you go at once.”’ 

David, at the risk of seeming monotonous, uttered another 
and a similar prayer for the destructio) of his uncle’s cottage. 

** If that is all you came to say, nephew, the sooner you go 
the better. And the sooner you clear out of my cottage and 
leave the parish—do you hear, Sir?’—leave the parish—the 
better, or Ill make the place too hot for you ”’ 

‘*T didn’t come to swear at you, uncle,’’ said David, more 
meekly. ‘* If you wouldn’t keep on—there, I’ve done; now 
hold your tongue and listen. I’ve got something very serious 
to sé very serious, indeed ;—and it’s about your business, 
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‘*Then make haste about it.” 

** Six years ago, they tell me, you were robbed, that night 
when you fell off your pony, after I’d gone away.”’ 

**Tt was the evening of that very day.”’ 

** Ah !’’—-David’s eyes smiled, though his lips did not— 
‘We little thought when I used those words with which 
we parted, how quick they ’d come true. When you lay there 
on the broad of your back, now, your face white and your eyes 
open, but never seeing so much as the moon in the sky, did 
you think of your nephew whose farm you’d robbed, and did 
you say ‘ David, ’tis a Judgment’ ?’’ 

** No, I didn’t, David.’’ Afterwards Daniel wished that he 
had denied the truth of those details about the white face and the 
eyes which saw nothing; because, if a man is solemnly cursed 
by his nephew in the morning, and gets such a visitation in the 
evening it does look like a Providence, regarded from any 
point of view. He did not, however, ask or suspect how David 
arrived at those details. ‘‘ I didn’t say that, David. You may 
be quite sure I didn’t say that.’’ 

‘* You felt it all the more then. Very well. While you 
lay there, as they tell me, someone comes along and robs you. 
What did you lose, uncle? Was it your watch and chain and 
all your money ?’’ 

‘*No; my watch and chain were not taken, and only a 
little of the money.”’ 

‘*Uncle, are you sure you were robbed ? 
that robbers «v-r leave money behind them ? 
taken in notes, or was it in gold ?”’ 

‘It was allin gold; fifty pounds in one bag, twenty pounds 
in the other, and both bags in one pocket. ‘The small bag was 
taken, and the big bag lett. But what does it matter to you?’”’ 

‘** You shall see presently. I am going to surprise you, 
uncle. What else did you lose besides the little bag ?’’ 

‘IT lost a box of papers—but what does it matter to you? 
Did you come here to inquire about my robbery? I suppose 
you are glad to hear of it.’’ 

‘* Never mind, uncle. You go on answering my questions; 
I’ve got my reasons. I am going to surprise you, Wait a bit.’’ 

‘Well, then; but what can you know?’ It was a tin box 
secured bya lock and tied round with a leather strap; I carried 
it in a blue bag—a lawyer’s bag—hinging round my neck for 
safety.”’ 

‘* What was in that box, did you say? 

**David!’’ the old man changed colour, and became perfectly 
white, and clutched at the arms of his chair and pulled himself 
upright, moved out of himself by the mere thought. ‘‘ David! 
have you heard anything’ have you found anything ?”’ 

‘* Wait a bit; all in good time. What was in that box, did 
you say, again?’’ 


Do you think 
Was the money 


” 








‘** Papers 

**What kind of papers? 
that might make you lose money *’ 

‘*Money? David,. there were papers in. that box that 
could. never be replaced. Money? I Jost, with that box, 
papers to the tune of three thousand pounds—three thousand 
pounds, David—all in coupons !”’ 

‘It was a Judgment! Why, my mortgages were not so 
very much more. Three thousand pounds! Come, even you 
would feel that, wouldn’t you? Were’ there actually three 
thousand pounds in that box?”’ 

‘**'he man who stole that box might have presented those 
coupons one by one, and got them paid as they fell due, 
without questions asked—that is, he could until I stopped 


Were they papers, for instance, 


’ 


them. Oh! I could stop them, and I did; but I could 
never get them paid until I presented them. through 


my own bankers. David, if you are revengeful, you may 
laugh; for it is a blow from which I have never re- 
covered. They say that the paralysis in my legs was caused 
by falling from the pony, whereby I got, it seenis, con- 
cussion of the brain. But I know better, David. A ‘man like 
me does not get paralysed in the legs by falling on his head 
’T was the loss of all the money—the loss of three thousand 
pounds-——that caused the paralysis. And now, I sit here all 
day long—I who used to ride about on my own land all day 
long! —and I try to think, all day and all night, if I could have 
left that box anywhere, or given to anyone that bag of twenty 
sovereigns. David, tell me—I will reward you if you'tell me 
anything to my advantage—have you heard something ?’’ 

David nodded his head slowly. 

‘** Three thousand pounds,’’ he repeated. 
thousand pounds.’’ 

“I’m not a rich man, David, though you think Iam. As 
for taking your farm, if I hadn’t taken it, somebody else 
would: for you were a ruined man, David—you were a ruined 
man. And now, even if I leave it to you in my will, for I 
must leave my property to someone—it is a hard thing that a 
man can’t take his property with him when he dies !—it would 


‘* Tt was three 


be little use, because Mary’s money must come out of it. Oh! 
it was a hard blow—a cruel, hard blow! ”’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said David. ‘‘As a Judgment, it was a~a—a— 


I never heard of a nobler Judgment. Three thousand 
pounds '—and a fall off your pony !—and a paralysis '—all for 
robbing me of my land. Did you ever cfler any reward ¢”’ 

‘**No. What was the good:”’ 

‘* Would you give any reward ?”’ 

*“*T would give—I would give—yes : 
pounds to get that box back again.”’ 

‘** Ten pounds for three thousand. That ’s a generous offer, 
isn’t it!’ 

‘** 1 ’d give fifty pounds—I ’d give a hundred—two hundred— 
four hundred, David.’’ He multiplied tis offer by two evcry 
time that David shook his head. 

‘**You’d have to come down more 
hundred to get back three thousand pounds. Well,”’ he rose 
as if to go, ‘‘ that’s all 1’ve got to say this morning. ‘That 
will do tor to-day. Much mvre handsome you would have to 
come down.”’ 

** David !”’ cried his uncle, eagerly, ‘‘ what do you mean 
by being more handsome. ‘Tell me, David—do you know any 
thing? ”’ 

‘*Why,”’ said David, ‘‘ I may know, or IT may not know. 
What did I tell you? Didn’t I say that I might have some 
thing to sell? Well—that’s enough for this morning!”’ He 
moved towards the door. 

** David, David, come back! What have you got to scil?”’ 

‘* That is my secret ’’—he stood with his hand on the door- 
handle—‘‘ If you tell a secret, what is the good of it ?”’ 

**David, stop—stop! Do you know where that box was 
taken? Oh! David, put away your hard thoughts. Remember 
you were ruined already. I didn’t ruin you, my heart bled to 
see your father’s son ruining himself.’’ 

David made the same remark about his uncte’s heart as he 
had made concerning his reference to jobs and his allusion to 
the cottage. 

** Look here, uncle: perhaps the box exists, and perhaps it 
doesn’t. Perhaps I have learned where it is, and perhaps I 
haven’t. Perhaps I’ve got a paper out of the box in my 
pocket at this minute and perhaps—well, what would you 
me for a paper out of the box, taken out this very 
morning, none’of the other papers having been so much as 
touched? Not one of the books full of those coupons, or what- 
ever you call them, but a paper worth nothing. What would 
you give for that, just to show that the others can be laid hold 
of? ”’ 

“Oh! give it to me, David,’’ the eld man stretched out 
both hands with yearning eyes ; ‘‘ let me look at it. Can it be 
that the box is found after all, and safe 7’’ 

‘Tf it is found, depend upon it that it is safe, uncle Take 
your oath of that. The man who's got that box won't let it 
go in a hurry, particularly when be knows what's inside of it 
Three thousand pounds ! and, perhaps, if he knewit, his own, 
for the trouble of presenting them at the right place ’ 

‘* They ’ve been stopped,’’ Daniel explained, for the second 
time. ‘* You don’t know what that means, perhaps, it means 
that anyone who presents those papers for payment will find 
the money stopped, and himself taken up for unlawful 
possession of the coupons—unlawful possession, David—which 
is seven years, I believe!’ 

Perhaps he was not wise in giving this warning. For it 
stands to reason that the coupons might have been presented, 
and so the possessor been detected ana the whole recovered. 

‘* Very well,”’ said David, who had that valuable quality, 
often found with the slow mind, of imperturbability. ‘ But 
you can’t touch the money without the papers, can you? Not 
you. Very well, then. Without talking of those coupons, as 
you call them, for the present; what should you say supposing 
I was to show you now—this minute—one of the other papers 
that were in the box?” 

** Do you mean it, David ? do you mean it?”’ 

‘*T mean business, uncle. I mean selling, not giving 

‘*T suppose,’’ said Danicl, trying to preserve a calm ex- 


wunner. 


I would give tin 


handsome than four 


give 
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terior, but trembling cown to the tips of his fingers, “ I 
suppose, David, that the man who has the box has com- 
” 


municated with you because he thinks you are my enemy ? 

‘* You may suppose so, uncle, if you like.”’ 

** And that he is willing to make a deal. He would give up 
the papers, which are of no use to him, in return for hard 
cash—eh, David? ’’ 

‘You may suppose that, too, if you like.”’ 

‘** Papers stolen from me—papers the unlawful possession 
of which would ensure him a long imprisonment? ’’ 

** Just as you like, uncle. Only—don’t you see?—at the first 
mention of the word ‘imprisonment’ all these papers would 
be dropped into the fire, and then—where are you? No more 
chance of recovering a penny!” 

‘* Show me—prove to me—that you know something about 
the box.’’ 

‘*T am going to prove it to you.’’ David left the door and 
came back to the table, standing over his uncle. ‘‘ What will 
you give me, I ask you again, for only one paper out of the 
box, just to prove that the other papers exist ?’’ 












‘* What paper is it ?”’ . 

‘‘ You shall see ; one of the papers that are worth nothing. 
T have actually got it in this packet, and you shall have it if 
you give me ten pounds for it ; not a penny less— ten pounds. 
If you refuse, and I have to take it back, ten pounds’ worth of 
the coupons—now that I know their value—shall be torn up 
and burned, ‘To-morrow I shall come back and make the 
same proposal, and the next day the same, and every day that 
you refuse you shall have ten pounds’ worth of those coupons 
burned. When they are all gone you will be sorry.”’ 

Daniel’s lips moved but no words followed. ‘The audacity 
of the proposal, which really was almost equal to a certain 
famous proposal in ‘‘'The Count of Monte Christo,”’ though 
neither of them had read that book, took his breath away ; 
but if David really had access to the box, he was undoubtedly the 
master of the situation. Mr. Leighan was the more astonishe:l, 
because hitherto he had supposed his nephew to be a fool. 
Very few men are really fools, though their faculties may lie 
dormant. David, before his bankruptcy, was incapable of 
perceiving his own opportunity in anything; David, since his 
wanderings, especially with those rovers of America who had 
all ‘‘ done something,’’ had improved. 

‘* How do I know?’’ Mr. Leighan asked. ‘‘ How can I tell 
that when you have got the ten pounds I shall be any nearer 
my coupons ?’’ 

‘*This way, uncle. Oh, Ihave found the way to convince even 
you. Ina day or two I shall come with another paper out of the 
box—one of those which are no use to anybody—and you shall 
buy that of me on the same terms. If you don’t, I shall begin 
to burn the coupons. When we have got through all the 
worthless papers we shall get to the coupons, and then I shall 
begin to sell them to you as fast as you like to buy them, 
uncle—that is to say, if we can agree upon the price. And I 
promise you that, before you have bought them back, you will 
be sorry that you ever foreclosed on Berry Down. It will be 
the dearest bit of land you ever got hold of. Uncle Daniel, I 
think that before I’ve done you will acknowledge that we are 
more than quits. I’ve seen a bit of the world since I saw you 
last, and I’ve learned a thing or too.’’ 

Daniel groaned. 

“Uncle, before you give me that ten pounds, tell me how 
the devil you was able to send your own ghost after me every 
night? ’’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

‘*T say, bow did you haunt me every night? Why did you 
command me to come home? What did you do it for?” 

‘* What did I do it for?”’ 

** After all, I’m come, and what is the consequence ? 
Mischief to you, money to me; that’s what has come of it. 
Mischief to you, money to me.’’ The jingle pleased David 
so much that he kept on repeating it, ‘‘ Mischief to you, 
money to me.”’ 

**Oh! I don’t know—I don’t know what this man means,”’ 
the old man cried in distress. ‘* What docs he mean with his 
haunting and his ghost and his orders? Nephew, I am 
getting tired of this. Show me the paper if you have it with 
you, and I will tell you what I will do. Put it into my hands.”’ 

‘Well, | don’t mind doing that. If you tear it up I shall 
want the ten pounds just the same. It doesn’t matter to me 
if you tear up all the papers. Now,’’ he unfolded the brown 
paper packet, ‘‘ what do you think of this+’’ He took out 
a paper somewhat discoloured by damp, ‘*‘ What is this? ‘The 
last Will and Testament of Danicl Leighan.’’’ He placed it in 
his uncle’s hands. 

‘*This is a precious document, truly,’’ said Daniel, ‘‘a 
valuable document. Why, man, I’ve made another will 
since.”’ 

‘*T don’t care how many wills you have made. I don’t care 
whether it is valuable to you or not. ‘To me it is ten pounds. 
Ten pounds, uncle. Tear it up or burn it, just as you like. But 
ten pounds.’’ 

‘Tf I give it to you, how do I know that you will give me 
back my coupons ?’ 

‘*Why, you hal better not even think of my giving you 
back your coupons. When did you ever give anything to any- 
body? Do you think I shall return your generosity by giving 
you anything? Ne, I shall sell you those coupons one_ by 
one. You shall see your thousands melt away every day, just 
as you are getting them back into your hands. You took my 
land away at a single blow. I shall take your money from you 
bit by bit, little by little, like pulling out your teeth one by 
one!”’ 

‘*You are a devil, David. You were only a fool when you 
went away. You have come back a devil.”’ 

‘* Who made me, then? You! Come, don’t let us talk any 
more. There is your paper. Give me my ten pounds and I 
will go. ‘l’o-morrow or next day, just as I please, I shall come 
back.’’ 

Daniel Leighan’s hands trembled, and he hesitated. But 
he did not doubt his nephew's words. He knew that the box 
had been somchow recovered, and that his papers were in 
David's reach, if not in his power. 

He opened his desk, and took out of it one of those little 
round boxes which are made for bottles of marking ink. A 
sovereign just fits into those boxes. He kept one in his desk 
filled with sovereigns. Mary went over to Moreton once a 
month to get the money for him. He held this box tightly in 
his left hand, and began very slowly to count out ten pounds. 

‘* Here, David,’’ he said, with a heavy sigh; ‘‘ here is the 
money. Heaven knows it is hard enough in these times to 
make ten pounds, and harder to give them away. The Lord 
send you a better heart, David.’’ 

‘“Thank you, uncle; the same to you, I’m sure. If we 
both had better hearts, uncle, what fools we should look—eh !”’ 

“Tf you had read this will, David, you would have found 
yourself put down for something good. Well—so far I forgive 
you. But don’t tempt me too much, or you may find my real 
last will and testament a very different thing. You are my 
nephew, David—my only nephew—and I’ve got a good deal 
to leave—a good deal to leave, David.”’ 

‘‘As for my inheritance, uncle, [am going to take it out 
of you bit by bit—a little to-day and a little to-morrow. I 
shall enjoy it better that way. I think that’s all. Oh, no! 
You may be thinking to charge me with unlawful possession 
of your property. If you do, the whole of the papers will go 
into the fire. Remember that! And now, uncle, I think I've 
done a good morning’s work, and I’1l go away and have some 
beer and a pipe. Take care not to talk about this little matter 
to anyone, or it will be the werse for you—mind, not to Mary 
or to George or anybody. If you breathe a word, all the 
p2pers go into the fire.” 

CHAPTER XII. 
THE SECOND DREAM. 


When Mary came in about one o'clock to clear the table and 
Jay the cloth for dinner she found her uncle in a very sur- 
prising condition. He was in tears—actually in tears. He 
had been weeping. How long ago was it since Daniel Leighan 
had been scen to weep? ‘Ihe misfortunes of his neighbours 

assed over him, so to speak, and left him dry-eyed; as for 

imse]f, he had met with no misfortunes in his life except the 
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loss of his box of papers and the paralysis of his lower limbs. 
This is a grievous thing to endure, but a man—an old man— 
does not weep because one of the afflictions of age falls upon 
him 

Yet Daniel’s eyes were wet with tears, and his papers lay 
untouched upon the table, and he had turned his head unto 
his pillows, as Ahab turned his unto the wall. 

**Why, uncle,” cried Mary, ‘‘ whatever is the matter ?’ 

‘**T wish I was dead, Mary! I wish I was dead and buried, 
and that it was all over.”’ 

“Why, uncle? Are you ill? 

"No; I would rather be ill. 
think, better than this ’?—— 

“Then what is it? You are trembling. Will you take a 
glass of wine ?”’ 

‘*No—I can’t afford it. I can’t afford any luxury now, 
Mary. You will have to watch over every penny for the 
future.” 

** What has happened, then ?’ 

‘‘T am a miserable man. I have been miserable for six 
years, thinking over my papers ; but I always hoped to find 
them. { 


” 


I could bear any pain, I 


’ 


And now ’’- 

‘* Now, uncle ?”’ 

“* Now they are found—that is all. They are found, and I 
had never really lost them till they were found.’ 

‘** Where were they, after all?” 

“TI cannot tell you, Mary. I only heard to-day—by post— 
by a letter—not by word of mouth—that they are found. And 
they are in the hands of a—of a villain; a villain, Mary, who 
will rob me of I know not what, before I get them back. 
Don’t ask me any more, don’t tell anyone what I have said; 
I must have told someone, or I should have died. Don’t 
speak to me about it; I must think—I must think! Oh! never 
in all my life before did I have to think so hard.”’ 

He could eat no dinner; this morning’s business had taken 
away all desire for food. After dinner he refused his brandy- 
and-water, on the ground that he could no longer afford 
brandy-and-water. He also made pathetic allusions to the 
workhouse. 

‘*Come, uncle,’’ said Mary, ‘‘ you will make yourself ill if 
you fret. You have said for six years that you had lost this 
money, and now you find that you really have lost it—if you 
have—and you cry over it as if it was a new thing! Nonsense 
about the workhouse ; you are as rich as you were yesterday. 
Take your brandy-and-water. Here—I will mix it for you.”’ 

He took it, with many groans and sighs. 

** Mary,”’ he said, ‘‘ David has been here again. 
it is alla Judgment.”’ 

** All what, uncle £”’ 

‘All the trouble that has fallen upon me—the fall from 
the pony, the loss of the papers, the very paralysis: he says it 
isa Judgment for my taking his land. Do you think that 
it isa Judgment, Mary ¥ Perhaps I was hard upon the boy ; 
but one couldn’t stand by and see a beautiful piece of property 
going to rack and ruin without stepping in to secure it. If I 
hadn't lent him the money on mortgage, another would ; if I 
hadn’t sold him up, another would—and it is all in the 
family ; that’s what David ought to think, and not to come 
here swearing and threatening. In the family still; and who 
knows whether I shan’t leave it to him? I must leave it to 
someone, I suppose. If it isa Judgment, Mary ”’ he paused 
for a word of comfort. 

‘*Well, uncle,’’? she said, ‘‘we are taught that we bring 
our sufferings upon ourselves ; and to be sure, if everybody was 
good, there would be a great deal less suffering in the world. 
Nobody can deny that.’’ 

**But not such a lot of Judgment, Mary. 
because David had to sell his farm, and I bought it ? 
believe that. Why don’t other people get Judgments, then ¢ 

‘* Patience, uncle. Think—whatever happens now about 
that money, that it was lost six years ago.”’ 

*“Ah! you keep on saying that. You don’t understand 
what it is to have the thing you had despaired of recovering 
dangled before your eyes «nd then taken away again. What 
does a woman understand about property? David laughed. 
There ’s something come over David. He is just as slow as 
ever in his speech and in his ways. But he’s grown clever. 
No one could have guessed that David could go on as he went 
on here this mornin:.”’ 

‘* What has David to do with it, uncle?” 

“With the property ¢ Nothing, Mary, nothing,’’ he replied 
hastily. ‘‘ Don’t think that he has anything to do with it.’’ 
He groaned heavily, remembering how much, how very much, 
David had to do with it. 

**Can I do anything? Can George do anything ?”’ 

“* George would like to see me wronged. It is an envious 
world, and when a man gets forward a bit ’?—— 

“Uncle! itis not true that George would like to see you 
wronged.’’ 

‘*Then there is one thing he could do. It seems a big 
thing, but it is really a little thing. If Gearge would do it, I 
would—I would—I would—no: because I should only lose the 
money another way.’ 

** You mean you would give your consent, uncle?” 

**No—-no; I can’t do that. I couldn’t yesterday; much 
less to-day, Mary.”’ 

“Well, what is this thing that George could do for you ?”’ 

“A villain has got my property, Mary. George might go 
and take it from him. If I had the use of my limbs, I’d dog 
and watch that villain. I would find out where he had put the 
property. I would tear it out of his hands if I could get it no 
other way. Oldas I am, I would tear it from his clutches.”’ 

*““George can hardly do that for you, uncle. Especially 
when you refuse your consent to our marriage, and are going 
to drive him cut of Sidcote, as you drove David out of Berry.”’ 

Mr. Leighan shook his head impatiently. 

‘*It's business, girl; it’s business. How can I help it?” 

“Well, then, uncle, if you are in real trouble, send for 
Gcorge and tell him, and let him advise you.” 

** George—advise—me ? Mary, my dear, when I begin to 
want advice of any man, send for the doctor and order my 
coffin. I might use George's arms and legs ; but my own head 
is enough for me, thank you.’’ . 

He said no more, but took his pipe, and began to smoke it. 

‘* There is another way,’’ he said. ‘ But I doubt whether 
you have sufficient affection for your uncle to try that way.”’ 

‘Ts it something that I could do? Of course I will do it, 
if I can.” 

“Will you? It’s this, girlk Hush! don’t tell anybody. 
It’s this: David has got a secret that I want to find out. 
How he got hold of the secret I don’t know, and so I can’t tell 
you. Somebody has told him this secret. Now,’ his voice 
sank to a whisper, ‘‘ David was always very fond of you, 
Mary; and he is that sort of man as a woman can do what 
she pleases with him. Pretend to let him make love to you— 
pretend that you are in love with him. Whecdle the secret 
out of him, and then tell me what it is.’’ 

‘‘And what would George say while I was playing this 
wicked part? Uncle, if you have such thoughts as that, you 
may expect another Judgment.”’ 


He says 





All this fuss 
I can’t 
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He groaned, and went on with his pipe. Then he tcok 
a second glass of brandy-and-water, because he was a good 
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deal shaken and agitated. Then he finished his pipe in 
silence, laid it down, and dropped asleep. 

But his slumber was uneasy, probably by reason of his 
agitation in the morning; his head rolled about, he moaned in 
his sleep, and his fingers fidgetted restlessly. At four o’clock 
he woke up with a start and a scream, glaring about him with 
terror-stricken eyes, just as he had done once before. 

‘*Help!’’ he cried. ‘Help! He will murder me. Oh! 
villain, I know you now! I will remember—I will remember !"’ 
Here the terror went suddenly out of his eyes, and he looked 
about him in bewilderment. 

‘*Mary ! I remembered once more. Oh! I saw so clear—so 
clear!—and now I have forgotten again. ‘This is the second 
time that I have seen in my dream the man who took my 
papers and my gold—the second time! Mary, if it comes 
again, I shall go mad. Oh! to be so near, and to have the 
villain in my grasp—and to let him go again! Mary, Mary— 
the loss of the money, and the dream, and your cousin David— 
all together—will drive me mad!”’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CANVAS BAG. 

This was truly an auspicious evening for me to present mysclf 
with my newly-recovered bag. However, ignorant of the 
morning storm, I walked along, thinking how I would give 
the old man an agreeable surprise. 

His room, when I called, about eight o’clock, was gloomy 
and dark, the windows closed and the blinds half down, though 


outside the sun was only just setting. Mr. Leigham was 
sitting still and rigid, brooding, I suppose, over David’s 


terrible threats. His sharp face.was paler, and his steel-blue 
eyes were keener and brighter than usual. He was thinking 
how he should meet this danger, and how he could persuade, or 
bribe, or terrify David into submission and surrender of the 
papers. And there appeared no way. 

‘* What do you want?’’ he cried, sharply. ‘* What do you 
come here for? I am in no mood for idle prating !”’ 

*“*T am come on your business, Mr. Leighan ; 
that idle prating.”’ 

‘*My business? IT don't remember that I ever had any 
business with you, Mr. Will Nethercote. I only have business 
with people who have money.”’ 

“True, and I have none for you to get hold of; neither 
land nor money, that is very true. Yet I am come on your 
business.’’ 

‘Tell it, then—and leave me. Young man,’’ he said, 
pitifully, ‘‘ I am old now, and I am in grievous trouble, and I 
cannot see my way out of it. Don’t mind if I am a little 
impatient.”’ 

‘*T won't mind, Mr. Leighan. 
please you.”’ 

“You can't. Nothing can please me now, unless you can 
make me young and strong, and able to throttle a villain: 
that would please me.”’ 

“*T cannot do that. Yet I am sure that I shall please you.’ 

**Go on, then. Go on.’’ 

Then I began with the solemnity with which one leads up 
to a dramatic situation. 

‘* Six years ago, Mr. Leighan, you said that you had becn 
robbed of a bag with twenty pounds in it.”’ 

‘*A bundle of papers and a bag with twenty sovereigns. I 
did. Good Heavens! one man comes in the morning about 
the papers, and another in the evening about the money. Go 
on—go on; I can bear it all.”’ 

‘*There is nothing to bear, I assure you, Mr. Leighan,’’ I 
said, a little nettled. ‘‘ Come, it is all very well to be im- 
patient, but:there are bounds ’’—— 

“Goon; let me get it over.”’ 

“Was that bag of yours a brown canvas bag with your 
initials—D. L.—on it?”’ 

‘*T thought so,’’ he replied, strangely. ‘‘So you, tco, are 
in the plot, are you? And you are come to tell me that I shall 
have the bag back without the money, are you? You in the 
plot ¥ What have I ever done to you?”’ 

‘*T have not the least idea what you mean. 
plot ? What plot ?”’ 

‘*George, I suppose, will appear next with another piece of 
the conspiracy. You are all in a tale.”’ 

‘*T think I had better finish what I have to say as quickly 
as possible. You are in a strange mood to-night, Mr. Leighan, 
with your plois and conspiracies—a very strange mood! Is 
this your bag‘ ”’ 

I produced it and gave it to him. 

“Yes; it is the bag I lost. I never lost but one bag, so that 
this must be the one. As I said—the bag without the moncy. 
Well, I don’t care. I have had greater misfortunes—much 
greater. You have come to tell me that the bag was put into 
your hands.’’ 

‘* Not at all. 
Hamil Down, hidden beside the Grey Wether Stone. 

** Very likely,’’ he tossed the bag aside. ‘‘ Why not there 
as wellas any other place, when the moncy was once out of it 7 *' 

‘** But suppose the money was not taken out of it.’’ 

He laughed incredulously. 

**In short, Mr. Leighan, the money was not takcn out of 
the bag. It was hidden away at the foot of the Grey Wether 
Stone, where I found it by the accident of poking my stick 
into the place where it lay. J heard the clink of the money, 
and I pulled it out; and here, Mr. Leighan, are your twenty 
sovereigns.”’ 

I took them from my pocket, and laid them on the table in 
alittle pile. His long, lean fingers closed over them, and he 
transferred them swiftly to his pocket without taking his eyes 
off my face, asif he feared that I might pcunce upon the money. 

‘*And what, young man, do you ask for your honesty in 
bringing me back my money ?”’ 

** Nothing.”’ 

“You might have kept it. I should have been none the 
wiser. You are rich, I suppose, or you would have kept it. 
Many young men would have kept it. Can I offer you a 
pound—yes, a pound !—for your honesty ?”’ 

‘*No, thank you, Mr. Leighan. I do not want a reward for 
common honesty. Besides, you must thank George Sidcote, 
not me. It was George who discovered that it was your 
money.”’ 

‘* As you please, as you please. In London you are so rich, 
I suppose, with your writing, that vou can afford to throw 
away a pound well earned. As you please.’’ 

‘*Nobody ever believed that you were robbed, Mr. 
Leighan,’? I went on. ‘‘ But the finding of the money seems 
to show that you really were robbed while you were insensible. 
Perhaps we shall find the papers, too, some day.’’ 

‘** Perhaps we shall,’’? he said. ‘‘If they are in the hands 
of rogues and villains, I shall be much the better for it.’’ 

** At any rate, it shows that you did not give the money to 
anybody.”’ 

‘*Give the money! Will, you are a fool. 
know me give money to anybody ?”’ 

“Certainly I never did.’’ 

‘* Well, then, enough said about my robbery. It is strange, 
too; both on the same day’’—— I knew not, then, what he 


if you call 


Meantime, I have come to 


Who isin a 


I found the bag; I found it on the top of 


” 


Did you ever 
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David's Cottage. 


meant ‘Both on the same day—and after six long years. 
What can this mean ?”’ 

I can r-adily unlerstand, now, and by the light of all 
that we have learned, my extreme dulness in having such 
aclue and not being able to follow it up wituout hesitation. 
It was. of cours-, not the act of a common thief to steal 


a bag oi 2o!d amt hide it away. And I had seen with my 
own eves 2 mans arc’h toc an i find among the fallen stones 
of G ound a myst rious box, which he carried away 
stealtnily. Yet I fadei to connect David’s box wit Danicl’s 
pap rs “To be sur he had, so to speak, thrown me off the 


ro. his uncle’s accident as having happ ned 
And I thought of the papers as in a 


after lus own depurture 
bun ile, not as in a box; anl besides, I had formed a strong 
t ory as to (he ontents of the box. 


Was oue man in the place who owed Dan 








Leighan a grudge it was his nephew. Tuat should have been 
remembered. But again, that David should find his uncle 
lying senseless n the road and should rob him and go on his 
way without att inptinz to give him the least help was not to 


be thought of. It was incredible. 

It is, I believe, a tact that novelists cannot invent any 
situation so wild an li -dible but that real life will furnish 
one to r.va, and surpi In the sam way there is nothing 
in basene<s, in “ruclry, in -elfisimess im revenge, that can be 
calied imposs. vie. 


For this exa tiy what David had done. 
The box which | saw h m tike from the fallen wall of Gruns- 
pound : ontained his un le’s banule of papers; and the trouble 
that was hanging over this poor old man was the torture pre- 
par-d for him, and alr -ady uanging over his head, of being slowly 
p.llaged, and torved day by day to consent to new extortion. — 
‘*Tt seems as if the papers were stolen now, doesn’t it ? 
said Mr. Leigian. ‘I suppose you all thought I was drunk, 
and put thm somewhere, and then fell off the pony? Yes, 


1 ’ve known all along that you thought that. Well, J was not 
drunk; 1 was as -ober that night as I am to-night. I used to 


Now I don’t care to inquire, 
been robbed and that I am 


wonder who the robber was 
it is enough for me that I have 
going to be robbed again.” 
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‘* Why again, Mr. Leighan ?”’ 

‘*Never mind why. Will,’’ he 
said eagerly, ‘‘tell me—I never 
did any harm to you: you’ve 
never had any land to mortgage— 
tell me, do you know nothing of 
the papers’ When you found this 
bag did you hear nothing about 
the papers 7”’ 

‘*f heard the wind singing in 
my ears, but it said nothing about 
any papers.” 

‘* Are vou sure that you know 
nothing’ ' He peered into my tace 
as if to read there some evidence of 
knowledge. 

‘*T know nothing How should 
- 
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‘* Well, it matters little; I am 
not concerned with the robber, but 
with the man who has them now. 
I must deal with him; and, there, you cannot help me, 
unless no no—I cannot ask it: you would not help me.’’ 

‘*Anyiow, Mr. Leighan, yon’ve got your twenty pounds 
back avain. ‘Thatis somethny. Confess that you are pleased.”’ 

‘* Young man, if youtorture a man all over with rheumatic 
pa:ns, co you think he is pleased to find tl.at they have left his 
little finger, wlule they are still like red-hot irons all over the 
rest of his body? ‘That is my case.” 

‘* | am sorry to hearit. At the same time, twenty pounds, 
as I said before, is something.’’ 

‘It’s been lying idle tor six years. Twenty pounds at 
compound interest—I don’t spend my interest, I promise you— 
would now be six-and-twenty pounds, I ’ve lost six pounds.” 

I laughed. A man who knows not the value of interest 
laughs easily. I expect, therefore, to go on laughing all the 
days of my life. 

‘* As for the papers, there’s a dead loss of one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year. ‘Fhink of that! All these years I’ve 


He sat on a boulder and began to turn the thing over. 


waited and hoped—yes, I’ve prayed—actually prayed—though 
there is no form of supplication which mects my case—that I 
might get my papers back aygam. ‘Ihree thousand pounds 
there are, amoug these papeis, besides the certificates and 
things that I could replace Nearsy ull Mary’s fortune lost.’’ 

‘* No,” Isaid. ‘* Don't flatter yourselt that you lost any 
of Mary’s money. It was your own money. ‘ou are trustee 
for Mary’s tortune, remember; and you will have to pay it 
over in tull.’’ 

He winced and groaned. 

‘Three thousand pounds! With the interest it would now 
be worth nearly tour thousand pounds at five per cent. And 
now all as good as lost !”’ 

**Well, Mr. Leighan, I am sorry for you, very sorry, 
particularly as you will have to tind that fortune of Mary’s 
very soon.’’ 

‘*Shall I, Master Will Nethercote? I shall give Mary her 
fortune when I please; not at all, unless I please. Mary has 
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“T have it,” said George. “I believe he is yung a party to hemself, in his own wsnour.” 


got to be obedient and submissive to me, else she won’t get any- 
thing. When I give my consent to her marriage, and not till 
th n—not till then I shall have to deliver up her fortune. 


Good night to you, Will Nethercote.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DRINK ABOUT. 

During these days David led the life of a solitary. He some- 
times went to the inn, but only to get his bottle of whisky 
filled , he went to the village shop on the green to buy what he 
wanted, and he kept wholly to himself. Except for that daily 

visit to Gratnor, he talked with no one. 
From time to time | met him leaning over field-gates, 
loitering along the lanes, or sittimg idly under the shade ot one 


of our high hedges. I supposed that his loafing and wander- 
ing life had made work of any kind distasteful to him. But 
then he never had liked work. His face was not a pleasant 
one to gaze upon, and for a stranger would have been terrify- 
ing Ic was now, as regards expression, such a face as one 
might have met on Hounslow Heath or Shepherd’s Bush in the 
last century, with a fierce ‘‘ stand-and-deliver ’’ look upon it— 
dogged, sullen, and discontented—the face of a man outside 
social law. He was sullen and discontented because he was 
always brooding over his wrongs: and do zged because he was 
pitilessly avenging them. At this time we knew from Mary 
that he w nt n arly every day to Gratnor, but we had no 
suspicion of what was said or done there. My own thoughts, 
indeed, were wholly occupicd with tie fortunes of George 
Sidcote, and I gave small heed to this sulky hermit. Yet, had 


* Well, come throvgh the gate then, Mary,” 


one thought abort it, remembering how the man came home in 
rags, and now went clad im the garb of ar spectable farmer, 
and denied himself nothing, one might have suspected some- 
thing at least of the trouble which was hanging «ver the poor 
old man. 

* David,” I asked him, meeting him one day face to face 
so that he could not slip out of the way, ‘‘ why do you never 
come over to Sidcote? Have we offended you in any way *”’ 

‘*No,’’ he rephed, slowly, as if he was thinking what he 
ought to reply. ‘* Nu; I don't know exactly that you have 
oiiended me.” 

* Then why not come sometimes * ”’ 

“Why not: ’’ he repeated. 

** Come over this evening and tell us what you think about 
doing.”’ 
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‘“‘No. I don’t think I can go over this evening.”’ 
‘* Well, then, to-morrow evening.”’ 

‘““No. I don't think I can go over to-morrow evening. 

‘“Choose your own time, but come before 1 go back to 
London.”’ 

‘* When are you going back to London?’ 

‘* Next week.”’ 

‘* George will be turned out of his place before the end of 
the year. Theold mantold meso. Then he’ll go, too. Mary 
says she ’ll go with George. Then I shall be left alone with 
Uncle Dan.*’ He laughed quietly. ‘‘I think I shall go and 
live at Gratnor and take care of him. We shall have happy 
times together, when you are all gone and I am left alone with 
him.’’ 

‘* Why, David, you wouldn’t harm the poor old man now, 
would you?”’ 

**Not harm him? not harm him? 
years agoif he was going to harm me? 
Sidcote now ?”’ 

You cannot force a man to be sociable, nor can you force 
him to entertain thoughts of charity, forgiveness, and long- 
suffering. I made no more attempts to lead the man back to 
better ways and the old habits. 

The place where David lodged was a cottage made up by 
partitioning off a portion of the old farm-house of Berry ; the 
other portion, intended for another cottage, was without a 


” 


, 


Did you ask him six 
Will he harm George 


tenant. ‘Ihe place stands among the dismantled farm- 
buildings, for Berry Farm is now worked with Gratnor. 


Around it was formerly the farm-yard, but the ducks and 
poultry, the pigs and cows, the dogs, the farm implements, 
and all the littcr, mess, and noise of a farm are gone now, and 
only the gates remain to show what formerly went on here. 
On the south side of the farm-yard there is a rill of clear 
spring water running into a basin, and behind the rill rise the 
steep sides of Hayne Down. It is a quiet and secluded spot, 
with not a habitation of any kind within half a mile, and that 
only on one side. There are trees all round the place, and in 
the night a man living here alone would hear strange noises 
and, perhaps, bring himself to see strange sights. But David, 
who had got rid of one ghost, had not, I believe, yet invented 
another. If one were sentimental, David might be portrayed 
alone in the cottage, sad, amid the pale ghosts of the past; he 
might be depicted sitting among the shadows of his childhood, 
betore he took to drink and evil courses, recalling the long-lost 


scenes of innocence, listening once more to the voice of his dead 
mother. All this might be easily set down, but it could not 
be true: David had had enough of ghosts, and was not going 
out of his way to look for any new ones. There is no doubta 


uring up a ghost of anyone; but if you have had 
one with you against your will for six years, you are not likely 
to want another when that one is laid. 

One evening, towards the end of August, we had been 
walking with Mary on the Ridge till sunset drove us home. 


luxury in conj 








Then we left her at Gratnor, and walked back to Sidcote, 
but as the night was cool and fine, we took the longer way 
which lies over Hayne Down and passes through Berry farm- 
yard. Certainly we had no intention of prying into David’s 
private habits, but they were forced upon our notice, and a 
very curious insight was afforded us of how he spent his 
evenings. It speaks volumes for a man when we find that his 
idea of-a cheerful evening is a song and a glass with a festive 


company. I was once on board ship sitting in the smoking- 
saloon, when someone asked what we should all like for that 


evening. Some spoke untruthfully: some, affectedly : some, 
bashfully: some with an open-hearted candour which 
astonished. At last, one man, a quiet person in the corncr, 


said, ‘‘ For my part, gentlemen, give me an evening with a 
party of Norfolk drovers.”’ Ever since that occasion I have 
ardently desired to spend an evening in such company, but I 
not succeeded. If David had been there he would have 
lied that he should choose a company where the drink was 

rs were convivial. 





ted and the song 
was not much past eight, and twilight still. It had beena 
hot day, and the evening was still warm, though not oppressive. 
David, however, had put up the green shutter which by day 
hung down outside the window; and he had closed the door. 
But in a cottage shutter there is always a lozenge-shaped hole 
top, and through this we perceived that there was alight 
in the room. 

** David is at 
him *”’ 

Then—it was the most surprising thing I ever heard—there 
was suddenly a burst of applause from the room. Hands and 
fists banged the table, glasses rang, heels were drummed upon 
the floor, and there was the bawling of loud voices, as it seemed. 

**G;ood heavens !”’ said George : ‘‘ David has got a party.”’ 

We stopped, naturally, to listen. 

T h a song began. 

It was a drinking song, roared at the top of his voice by 
David himself. The song was one which I had never heard 





home,’ said George. ‘‘ Shall we call upon 








or 

















before, probably of American or Australian origin. As nearly 
: I can remember, the following were the words which we 
heard. But I may be wrong, and there were, perhaps, many 
more. The words are so sweet and tender, and have about 
them so much of delicacy and refinement, that I am sorry 
tl e are ho more- 
Tush the can about, boys, 
Turn and turn about, boys, 
Till the liquor’s out, boys, 
Let the glasses clink. 
Every man is bound, boys, 
To sing his song around, boys, 
Till we all are drowned, boys, 
In the drink. 
Till we all are drowned, boys, 
In the drink. 
‘D g the company,” I said. ‘*’Tis a pleasing 
ditty, G 
He s a ave said, as loudly as he possibly could 
baw] it, in a voice 1 rally ropy; and as his musical educa- 
ti id been neglected, and his ear was defective, the tune 
was the most dismal and doleful I had ever heard. But, no 
doubt. he took it to be convi il and soul-inspiring. 
When he had finished there was another banging of tables, 
lloaing, and stamping on the floor. 
‘‘ Who can the company be ?’’ asked George. 
David began the song again, and repeated it half through. 
Them he leit off suddenly and there was a dead silence. 
We listened, waiting to hear more. There was a dead 


ilence ; 


si not a sound. 
‘* What is the matter with them all+ 
‘* T believe they are all struck dumb,”’ 
The silence was comple ve. 
‘*T have it,”’ 
to himself, in h 
a convivial evening. 
canny, doesn’t it?” 


said George. 
said George. 


is own honour. 
It is very 


‘*T believe he is giving a party 
He is ull alone, and is having 


queer, makes one feel un- 


This, indeed, was actually the cas¢ Fancy holding a 
convivial meeting—a friendly lead—a harmonic evening a 
free-and-casy—a sing-song—all by yourself in a cottage half 
a mile from any other house, with the flowing bow] and glasses 


round, and three times three, and, no doubt, a doch and 


darroch to end with! 
‘‘T think, George,’’ I said, ‘‘that David must have 


7 
gone 
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very low indeed. He could not have got much lower. There 
must be a depth, at some point, where a sinking man mects 
with the solid rock.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps. ‘The Lord keep us from beginning to sink. 
Will, do you think it possible, when that old man has taken 
my land, and I have gone wandering about the world, and have 
come home in rags, that I should ever sink like David—and 
drag Mary with me?’”’ 

** Nay, George ; it is impossible.”’ 

Then the roysterer began again, his voice being now dis- 
tinctly that of a man half drunk, from which we gathered 
that the interval of silence had been well employed :— 

Every man is bound, boys, 

To sing his song around, boys ; 
and then we went on our way. It seemed shameful even to 
listen. 

And all the time, every day, this man who got drunk at 
night alone was carrying on, slowly and ruthlessly, the most 
systematic revenge, with the most exquisite tortures. Every 
day he went to Gratnor and dangled before his victim some of 
his property, and made him buy it back bit by bit, haggling 
over the bargain ; letting his uncle have it one day cheap, so as 
to raise his spirits; and the next, at nearly its full value, so as 
to crush him again ; and even at times, after an hour’s bargain 
over a’single coupon, he would put it in the fire and destroy it. 

When David went away, the poor old man would fall to 
weeping—this hard, dry old man, whom nothing ever moved 
before, would shed tears of impotent and bitter rage. But he 
refused to tell Mary what was troubling him. 

**T can’t tell you what it is,’ he said. ‘‘ You don’t know _ read the will.’’ 
what the conseauences might be if I told you. Oh! Mary, I ‘Oh! you think you have got me between the two, do 
am a miseravle cld man. I wish I was dead and buried and = you?” 
that it was all over—I wish it was all over!”’ i wha! se als 

There are many men who, when anything goes wrong with ‘*Then perhaps you are wrong. 
them ; when Retribution—a very horrid spectre—comes with meddle no more.”’ 
cat-o’-nine-tails to pay them out; or when Consequence Now I declare that in saying what I did say next I spoke 
another very ruthless spirit—brings along disease, poverty, without the least knowledge. It was a random shot. 
contempt, or other disaster, never fail to wish that they were ** You think,’’ I said, **that David dvcs not know of his 
dead and buried. It is a formula expressing considerable aunt’s will. You hope that he will go away presently without 
temporary vexation, but little more. For if the well-known finding out.’’ He started aud changed colour, and in his eye~ 
skeleton were to take them at their word, and to invite them JI read the truth. He thought that David would never find 
to take part with him in a certain festive procession and out. ‘‘So, Mr. Leighan,’? 1 went on: ‘‘ that is in your mind 
dance, they would make the greatest haste to excuse them- He lives alone, and speaks to vo eve: his aunt died after be 


Mary’s fortune would pay off nearly the whole of the mortgage 
And, besides, he would keep Mary near him, if not with him. 
A great deal more I said, which need not be set down 

‘Young man,’’ he said, when I concluded, ** you are a 
writing person, and you speak as if you were writing for the 
newspaper which employs you. Business you know nothing 
of. But, young man, sentiment must not come im the way of 
business.”’ 

I exclaimed that it was not sentiment, but common-sense, 
gratitude, and good feeling. 

‘*As for common-sense, that belongs to business; as for 
gratitude, Mary has had her board and her bed, and she's 
cone her work toearn her board and her bed—I don’t see any call 
for gratitude there; as for good feeling, that’s my business. 
Now, young man, George Sidcote’s land is mortgaged. As he 
says he can no longer pay the interest, I have sent up the case 
to London and have got the usual order: he has six months in 
which to pay principal and interest. At the end of that time, 
because he can’t and he won’t pay, his land will be mine. As 
for what is done afterwards, I promise nothing.” 

** You will lose Mary, for one thing.’’ 

“T have told you that I in that case shall hire another 
person.”’ 

‘** Very well. You will have to pay Mary’s fortune to her 
cousin David ; because she will marry without your consent 

** Have the goodness, Mr. Will Nethercote, to Jeave me to 
my own affairs.”’ 

‘* This affair is mine, as well as yours! Do you prefer David 
to Mary? You must choose between them, you know: I have 





And now go away, and 


selves, and to express their sincere regret at having given went away: it is very possible that he does not know any- 
Madame La Mort the trouble of calling upon them. ‘‘ Another thing about it. Good heavens! Mr. Leighan, were you 


time, perhaps, if Madame should be passing that way; but, 
indeed, there is no hurry; if Madame will be so obliging 
as to Good morning, Madame. Again, a thousand 
pardons.’’ Mr. Leighan, perhaps, was more sincere than 
most men. For he loved but one thing in the world; and 
this was being slowly taken from him, bit by bit. 

‘*Tt is something,’’ said Mary, ** to do with David. 
go and speak to him about it.”’ 

‘*No, Mary; no,’’ he cried eagerly. ‘‘ Mind your own 
business, child. Don’t attempt to interfere. Oh! you don’t 
know what might happen if you interfered.”’ 

‘Tt is David, then. Very well, uncle; I shall not ask him 
what it is.”’ 

““T can’t tell anybody, Mary ; I must bear it in patience. 
If I resist I shall only lose the more. Mary, we’ve got to be 
very careful in the housekeeping, now—very careful.”’ 

‘*T am always careful, uncle.”’ 

“‘There was a pudding again to-day. I can’t afford any 
more puddings for a long while—not till Christmas. And I’m 
sure there ’s waste and riot in the kitchen.’ 

‘* Nonsense, uncle! You not to afford a pudding? Now, 
remember, you are not to be starved, and there’s no waste or 
riot. Now I’ll mix your brandy-and-water, and you can 
have your pipe, and go to sleep.”’ 


actually thinking to hide the thing from him and so to roh 
him? Yes; to rob Mary first and David afterwards, of all 
this money ¢”’ 

‘* What business is it of yours £’’ he asked. 

“Very good: I shail teli David !”’ 

“Oh! if 1 were thirty instead of scventy, I would ’*—— 
he began, his eyes flashing again with all their ancient fire. 

““T shall go to David, Mr Leighan. If, as I believe, he 
knows nothing about it, you will see how he will receive the 
news. Yes; you shall be betwecn the two: you shall choose 
between David and Mary.’ 

Yes; I had stumbled on the exact truth, as accidentally 
as [had stumbled on the canvas bag. David did not know, 
nor had his uncle chosen to inform him—though he was 
certain from his talk that he did not know —of his aunt's will, 
deeply as it affected him. And I am now quite ccrtain that 
the old man thought that David would not find out the truth 
before he went away again, and so he would keep the money 
to himself. 

**Don’t tell him, Will,” said the old man, changing his 
tone. ‘‘Don’t interfere between David and me. it is dangerous. 
You don’t know what mischief you may be domg Don't tell 
him. As for George and Mary, | will arrange something. They 
shall go cn at Sidcote as tenants on easy terms— on very easy 
terms. But don’t tell David. He is a very dangerous man. 
Don’t tell him. 

‘*T will not tell him anything if you will give Mary your 
consent.’’ 

‘*David will not stay here long. Whe he has got—oh 
dear !— when he has got some more money he will go away. 
Don’t tell him.”’ 

‘* You have to give that money either to Mary or tc David 
!’? T repeated. 


I will 


CHAPTER XV. 
WITH THE BEST INTENTIONS. 
{ terminated my holiday with a meddling and a muddling. 
Of course, I was actuated by the best tentions. Every meddler 
and muddler is. Otherwise, he might be forgiven. 

I was going back to town, it would be cleven months 
before I should get another holiday: long before that time 
Sidcote would be out of George's hands, and the pair would 
be married and gone. Was it possible to make an appeal to 
the old man’ Could one touch him with the sense of grati- 
tude? Could one make him feel that in his own interests he 
should not drive away the only living creature who stood 
between himself and the hired service of straugers. Could one 
make him see that it would be far better for him to give the 
money to Mary than to David ? 

I made my attempt—needless to say, since it was meddling 
and muddling, with no success—on my last evening at 
Challacombe, when the old man had taken his tea, and might 
reasonably be expected to be milder than during the press of 
business in the morning. 

I had not seen him for three weeks. Remember, that for 
more than three weeks David had been pursuing his scheme of 
revenge. I was struck with the change that had come over 
him during this short period. It was that subtle change 
which we mean when we say that a man has ‘‘aged.”” In 
Mr. Leighan’s case, his hands trembled, he looked feebler, 
and there was a loss of vitality in his eyes. 

‘* What do you want?’ he asked, impatiently. ‘‘ You are 
come for Mary?’ Well, she isn’t here. You ought to know 
that she always goes out after tea. You will find her 
somewhere about—on the Ridge or down the lane, some- 
where.’’? He turned his head, and took up his pen again. I 


Choose ! 

‘*Who are you, I should like to know,”’ he asked, with a 
feeble show of anger, *‘ that you should come and interfere in 
family matters? What business is it of yours’ Go away to 
London. Manage your own affairs—if you've got any. You 
are not my nephew !”’ 

“That is quite true. I am George's friend, however, and 
Mary’s friend. I am going to do my best for both. Oh! Mr 
Leighan, ail your life long you have been scheming and 
plotting to get money and land. You think that you have laid 
your terms so as to turn George out of his land ; and the prize 
looks very nearly in your grasp. Bat David has come back , 
that alters the aspect of affairs. You can no longer refure 
your consent and hold that money in prctended trust for aman 
you believed to be dead. You must band it over to him—the 
whole of it. I do not know whether he cannot torce you to 
pay him back the interest upon it since it has been in your 
hands. You may be quite sure that he will extort from you 
the uttermost farthing. Well, you have the choice. Either 
give your conse.t to Mary, or prepare to treat with David. 
Why, you have said yourself, business before sentiment. 
Here is business, indeed, before you. Trust yourself to the 
affection of your niece and the friendship of George, the truest 
man in the world; or else give yourself over to the deadly 
hatred of a man who desires nothing so much as to revenge 
himself upon you. Why, he has avowed it. He will do you— 


observed that he was poring over a paper of figures. he says it openly—all the mischief he can.”’ 
‘*No, Mr. Leighan; I came to see you.”’ ‘* Heis doing that already. And yet—don’t tell him, Will 


George shall be my tenant. And 
Foxworthy, 


let us arrange something. 


** What do you want with me 
when I die, I shall leave all my property to Mary 


of the people who don’t want money. 


y Money? No; you are one 
The last time you came 


you brought me my bag, with the-twenty pounds in it. That. Gratnor, Berry Down, and Sidcote. Think of that. She will 
was very little good, considering ; but it was something. You be the richest woman in Challacombe.”’ 


haven’t got another bag of money, have you? ”’ ‘*No,’’ L replied. ‘‘ Choose between Mary and David.” 


‘No; I have come to see you about George and Mary.’’ ‘¢ T must have Sidcote,’’ he said, with a kind of moan. The 
‘Goon, then. Say what you wantto say. Whenamanis poor man had certainly aged very much in a few weeks. He 


clutched at the arms of his chair, his face twitched con- 
vulsively, and he spoke feebly. ‘‘ I have lost so much lately— 
I have suffered so horribly—you don’t know how, young man, 
or you would pity me. Ihave been punished, perhaps, becaus« 
I was too prosperous—you don’t know how, and you can't 
guess. If I lose Sidcote, too, I shall die. You don't know, 
young gentleman—you don’t know what it is to suffer as I hav. 
suffered !’” 

He looked so dejected and so miserable that I pitied him, 
grasping and avaricious as he had always been. The ransom 
of his coupons, day by day, had entered into his soul, though 
this I knew not at the time. And now I was going to take 
away the only consolation left to him—the prospect of getting 
Sidcote and of keeping Mary’s fortune. 

‘*T must have Sidcote,”’ he said. 

“Then T shall go at once to David and tell bim.’ 

‘“‘T must have Sidcote. Do your worst!’ he cried, with 
some appearance of his old fire and energy. ‘* Do your worst 
Tell David what you please, and leave me to deal with David 
Lwill’’—— Heshook his head, and pointed tothe door. Very 


(Continued on page 33.) 


tied to his chair, he is at the mercy of everyone who comes to 
wa-te his time.’’ 

‘This was encouraging. However, I spoke to him as 
eloquently as I could. I told him he ought to consider how 
Mary had been his housekeeper and his nurse for six long 
years, during which he had been helplessly confined to his 
chair. If he refused his consent to her marriage, she would go 
away, not only from his house, but from the parish ; he would 
be left in the hands of strangers, who would waste and spoil 
his substance. I thought that would move him. 

‘Young man,’’ he said, ‘‘I never asked for, or expected, 
any other service than what is paid for. Mary’s services have 
been paid for. If she goes I shall find another person, who 
will be paid for her services.”’ 

‘** Nay,’ I replied, ‘‘ you cannot possibly rate Mary’s services 
with those of a paid housekeeper. You will very soon find the 
difference. However, if that is your way of looking at the 
matter, I can say no more.”’ 

Then I spoke of George, and of his mortgage. If Mr. 
Leighan gave his consent, no money would be lost, because 
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FRY’S PURE COCOA 


PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA, 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa, 


SOLUBLE--EASILY DIGESTED- ECONOMICAL. 





‘hte LOIN LA. rs. 

“The Lancet” :—* Pure, free from added starch, and sugar, J. E. HIiFFERNAN, L.R.C.P., &¢ “IT have tried your rep 
not too rich, and very soluble ; in fact, its description agrees ee of Pure Cx oncentrate il Cocoa, and I find it the best I have ever seen 
with “4 composition. We wish we could say as much for every or tasted.” 
p-pular article of food,” 











Pp THOMAS WILSON, L.R.C.P., &¢ agi have no hesitation in 
‘ae Medical Times :—" It is eminently s suitable * for invalids, | pronouncing it the best L ever us od, I believe it to be highly 
as We cl 8 for ~ at stenully ‘growing portion of the population who | nutritic ms and ~asily assimilated, and will hi ive great pleasure in 


anno Dt take > Lea Or CC off recommending it to my “friends an Lp: vtients 





Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, MD. President of the Royal | an 
f surg ’ i I have never tast¢ rng oa that | WwW. B = STANLEY, M.D., &c. “TI consider it Ph dl rich, 
> well. It is especially adapted to the whi lige stive | - ‘lie cious Cocoa, -It is highly « oncentrate t and the - efore economical 
i fam ily for od, It is the drink par excellence for childre on, and 
ls give sno trouble in making.” 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE AND COPY OF TESTIMONIALS. 


33 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTO/., LONDON, AND SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE OF WALES. 


FLORILINE, 


Pvn the Ibi AND BSABAT RH, 


Is the best liquid Dentifrice in the world: it thoroughly cleanses partially-decayed Teeth from all parasites or living ‘“ animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
a delightful fragrance to the breath. Price 28. 6d. per Bottle. The FRAGRANT FLORILINE removes instantly all odours 


white, imparting < 
arising from the stomach or tobacco smoke; being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly harmless, 


For Children or Adults whose Teeth show marks of decay its 
thoroughly brushed into all the cavities. No one need fear using it too often or too much at a time. 
up the tooth-brush with dislike, as is often the case, Children will on no account omit to use the FLORILINE regularly. each morning, if only 
; early neglect invariably produces premature decay of the 


‘*FLORILINE” POWDER, 





is are weak, and T strong y recomnx nd itt as a subs titute for 
ex for young persons 





advantages are paramount. The FLORILINE should be 


and delicious as sherry. 
The taste is so pleasing that, instead of taking 


left to their own choice. Children cannot be taught the use of the tooth-brush too young 
Teeth. FLORILINE is sold by all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the world at 2s, 6d. per Bottle. 
put up in large glass jars, price 1s, 
Proprietors: THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY (Limited), 
33, FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON. 





———V Pe | VIONKEY BRAND 
py i x Wim ig nS  § — aa | ; Polishes all Metals. 


i r ‘a D. Gas 





| MONKEY BRAND 


For Marble. 


| MONKEY BRAND 


Won’t Wash Clothes. 


ii I) MONKEY BRAND 


For Baths. 
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uM MONKEY BRAND 


Restores Paint. 


j Bp owe ran 


Brightens Steel. 


MONKEY BRAND 


Renews Fire-Irons. 


_ MONKEY BRAND 


Saves Time & Labour. 


MONKEY BRAND 


== Splendid for Windows. 
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Sold by Grocers and Ironmongers everywhere. If not obtainable near you, send 4d. in stamps for Sample Bar, free by post; 1s. for Three Bars, free by post, to 
B. SROOKE and CoO., 36, York-road, King’s-cross, London, Mention “Illustrated London News.” 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT ~ (Regi.) 


OBT2ZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD=ROAD. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, PAPERHANGINSS, PICTURES, onUNEtD, CLOCKS, &c. 






































OETZMANN’S 








ee a aoe << | PATENT BED-ROOM WARE. 
[Oth oe Ba . OCCASIONAL TABLE. EBONIZED The latest n Bs and the greates Mi 
estes hs = _ Indershe nt litherto = introduce 
eye 8 ae “THE VICTORIA,” To] Be gee et . “2 hint Honures| immunity from hee ak Mee, 3 ind i 
~ op, 2lin. by 2lin., 25in. high, rn t ny side, hanc a: 
STRONG BLACK AND.BRASS FRENCH ae oa Design. Porn ._, FOLDING CHATR, provided ‘for lifting with hott ee 
cle C aa = ” a, ¢ ‘es : \ = @ > So Handsome and artistic. rice rom 
BEDSTEAD. Brown! Deep, Blue, eats Pixs, Handsome Plush and Tapestry ~Tapestry and Plush Set  4."%a" per Set ; as Illustrated, izs. 1. EBBONIZED OR WALNUT OVERMANTEL. 
Width -—3 ft. 3 ft. 6in. 4ft 4ft. Gin Green, or Es gyptian Red, w th ‘Burnis hed Table Covers, as Tllustrated, and Back, 7s. 6d. * ‘T Set. 
apn in 68 sen 08 ‘“ old Lines anc ‘ Ed Yarious Cvulours, 35. lid. each. ILLUSTRATIONS POST-FREE. With Six Bevelled-edge best French Plates, 
13°. 3.1. 33, Od. S$. Od. 33. 





- — sft. 61n, wide, 4 ft. bigh, 52s. 6d. 
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Immense Immense 
Stock Stock 
of of 
Bed-room Tron 
Suites and 
on Brass 
View | Bedsteads 
from from 
INEXPENSIVE ART TAPESTRi CURTAINS. 70s. 7s. 6d. 
The Burmese. ~ The-Imperial.- - =“ - BED-ROOM MI FURNISHED. COMPLETE, 5 Guineas. ‘ EBONIZED CABINET. 
P Consists of Chest of Drawers, Toilet Table, Wax ahs tand, with marile trop and tiled hack, Toilet Glass, Towel Airer, . 
r Pair. 383, 6d. per Pair. ee Chair, in plain art colours, or in im tat on of various Woods; Strong Iron French Bedstead, Pailiasse, Top Mattress, ~~ Four Bevelled Silvered Plates at back, 
In all ¢ rs, In ali shades. Bolste Pillew, Toilet Bet, Water Bo ‘5. ier complete.” -lrons; Carpet vft. by -6ft:;, and Rug, 4 feet wide, 75s. 
ILLUSTRAT=D ,CATALOGUE- POST-FREE. ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION. 


Persons residing in ‘Foreign Countries and the Colonies will find Great Advantages by entrusting their Orders to OETZMANN and CO. 


OEiz. fANW and CO., HOUSE FURNISHERS, Hampstead-road, LONDON. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY FOR THE HAIR. 








/f your Hair is turning Grey or White, or Falling Off, Use the 


MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER, 


For it will positively restore,in every case, grey or white hair to its original colour, without leaving the disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charmingly cd as 
well as promotes the growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
This pre en has never heen known to fail in restoring the hair to its natural colour and gloss in from eight to twelve days. 
It promotes grow th and prevents the hair falling ont, eradicating g dandruff, and leaving the scalp in a clean, healthy condition. 
It imparts peculiar vitality to the roots of the hair, restoring it to its youthful freshness and vigour. Daily applications of this preparation for a week or two will surely restore faded, 
grey, or white hair to its natural colour and richness. 


___ It is not a dye, nor does it contain any colouring matter or offensive substance whatever. Hence, it does not soil the hands, the scalp, or even white linen, but produces the colour 
within the substance of the hair. 

; It may be had of any respectable Chemist, Perfumer, or Dealer in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. In case the dealer has not “THE MEXICAN Hain RENEWER” 
in stock, and will not = sure it for you, it will be sent direct, carriage paid, on receipt of 4s. in stamps, to any part of the United Kingdom. 





SOLD WHOLESALE BY THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY (LiMiTED), 


8s, FARRINGDON -ROAD, LOINDON. 


REDFERN, 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
To H.R.H. The > Princess of Wales. | 


GOWNS FOR WALKING, 
TRAVELLING, and YACHTING. 

| COATS, ULSTERS, WRAPS, and HATS. | Worry ey sedate 

‘. RIDING HABITS, with all Latest Improvements. | ' g ESE das |FATTINCS in Morocco, or in Hide 


Y Leather,Gladstone pattern, 
aoe itted c le 2s., 638., 

Mescrs. REDFERN ore prepared an array of charming Noveltics, , / PARKINS | Sin eee vias 

, 8., 105s. 

w hich they venture to predict will be the prevailing fashion for et A large selection of fitted 
the Season. Bags, for Ladies and Gentle 

A ND COT TOS me x, from 2 to 20 quineas, 
26 & 27, CONDUIT- STREET, ] GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND 


Communicating wi LONDON, W. (£550 BAG BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 


27, NEW BOND-STREET MOROCCO SILK LINED 
’ CATALOCUE OF BAGS POST\FREE PA R K | lV S 
Branches: Cowes, Paris, New York, and Edinburgh. ote etc 


“aie hane ace T.W 
PATTERNS AND SKETCHES FORWARDED POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. Sedat AND COTTO. 





TRAVELLING 
BAGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FOR LADIES, 
very roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s. ; 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s. ; with Silver 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s., 
as illustration. ‘The best 
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Baron Sergius Von Holsten lecturing on the people and resources of New Ireland, before the Royal 


well, I would go and tell David. . As the event happened, I 
should, nertiijos, have done better to have kept silence. But 
one could not tell beforehand what was ‘going to happen. 

In fact, I told David that very evening. 

He was sitting at his table, a large open.book before him, 
over which he was poring intently. The window was open, 
for it was a hot evening and not yet sunset. 
stood on the- table, with a tumbler_and a jug 
ready for drinking-time, which I 

He looked up when he heard my step outside, 
book hurriedly. 

** What do you want here *”’ 
you come prying after me ?”’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, David,’ 
side, I will tell you-why I came. 

He hesitated a moment then came out. Really, I 
think he looked more disreputable—that is to say, lower—than 
when he arrived in rags. A man may, perhaps, be in rags, 
and yet not be disreputable: he may wear them ‘picture: squely, 
he may even wear them with dignity.” Not that David was 
either picturesqu » or dignified on ‘his arrival. Yet he looked 
better somehow. than now, when he had been at home a 
month. Strong drink and plenty of. it, the. satisfying of 
revenge and hatred, the want of work and exercise,’ had 
already written their evil marks upon: his countenance, which 
was bloated and evi!-looking. 


of cold water, 
and shut the 
he asked, roughly. ‘* Why do 


$2 replied. ““Tf you come out- 


A bottle of spirits. 


gathered would shortly begin. ! 


. thousand, had a a4 
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ih 
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“Upon my word, David,’’ 
were old enemies instead of old friends.’ 
sb he replied, 


‘*Speak up, then 
watchful, as it I was trying 
something. ‘‘Speak up; 


you had no business you would not come here, I take it.’’ 
that may concern you very deeply,”’ 


‘Tt is business 
And then I told him. 
‘Well,’ “he: said, slowly, 
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else why should you tell me? 


against the old man, too.’’ 
‘Not I, David. 
‘He never told me. 
David sat on: @ boulder and bee 
wants’ thinking of, this does 
had one—a thousand each ; 
and Uncle 


made six thousand of it; 


with her uncle’s consent, and, 


he cise 
thousand pounds.”’ 


‘*Mary will marry George with or without her uncle’s 


She began with one, 
and my father had Berry Down, 
Daniel he had Gratnor. She lived with him, and he 
told her what to do with her money; 
and Mary is to have it if she marries s 
if she doesn’t, I’m to have it.’ 
‘That is, exactly, the state of the case.”’ 

‘Tf Mary marries George without the old man’s consent,”’ 
“hell have to give me 
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I said, 


his eyes suspicious 
to get into his cottage and steal 


**T suppose you mean honest, 
Perhaps you ’ve 
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Geographical Socirty. 


CONROE 5 

within a very few weeks 
‘Nay,”’ he said; 

let her marry the blacksmitl 1. : 


“one would think we 


and 


let a man know your business. It ‘Well; I have told you.’ 
““'Why,’’ he said, ‘* rather than 
Isaid. let her marry the Devil.” 


At this point I came 
ect beyond that possibility ; 
of the whole business proves, 
excuse, whatever, fer 


got a score as I si 


I am not his debtor !”’ 

Ile might have told me a dozen times.” 

ean to turn the thing over. 
So the old woman had six 


‘This 


“Quick, David, quick !”’ 
get to work. Oh! 
At this rate,’’ he sighed, 
got back the property.”’ 

‘“*There will be no trade this 
replied, standing in the doorway. 
told him the truth. He 
in the interval. 

‘Why not ? 
be anxious to get on; 
bit of paper. 


and Mary’s mother 


so in forty years she 


all that money—six 





I can tell you t “saat beforehand. 


Let us get on, David. 


i i ft hi 


, 5}. Ah nt ati: 


ree he 


give me the money he'd 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DAVID MAKES A PROPOSAL. 
cried the old man, eagerly. 
you waste half the morning; let us get on. 
‘*we'shall take months before I have 


morning, 


Oh! you 























She will marry him 


‘rat her than give me the money he’d 


away, for fear he might try even to 
and the mess I had‘: 
uid before, that there is 
the best intentions. 


uncle,”’ 
It was a week after I had 
had been turning it over in his mind 
David, if you were nearly seventy you would 
you would not shilly-shally over a single 
’ve got all the 
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power now, and I am in your hands. I won't grumble, David. 
Xo. take your own time, my boy ; take your own time.”’ 

The poor old man was strangely altered in four or five 
weeks that he should thus humble himself before his nephew. 
But David had all the power so long as he had any of those 
coupons left. 

‘* We go so slow, David; and I am so old.” 

David sat down with great deliberation, and as if he meant 
to stay a long time. But he had not with him his book of 
coupons. 

‘*Surely not too slow for you, uncle. Why, you are a 
patient man, if ever there was one. How many years did you 
wait, laying your lines to catch me andmy land? No one can 
go too slow for you if he only keeps moving in the right 
direction. How many years have you laid low for George 
Sideote? No—no; not too slow for you.”’ 

“I’m an old man now, David. Let me have done with the 
business at once.”’ 

** Not too slow for me,’’ David went on; ‘‘ why, I can wait 
ten years. It is such a treat, you see, for me to be selling 
you your own property, and to watch you buying it, that | 
could go on for ever. I really could.’’ I think that he spoke 
the truth here, for the man was implacable and pitiless, and 
enjoyed every day more and more the spectacle of his uncle 
lying at his feet begging for mercy. If any gleam of pity 
softened his soul, the sight of the fields which had once been 
his hardened it again, 

‘You little thought when I came home that I was going 
togive you so much trouble, did you, Uncle Daniel? You thought 
you had the whip hand over me always, didn’t you? But yoa 
see: — first the fall from your pony, then the loss of your papers, 
then the stroke, then my coming home and finding those 
papers—all part of the Judgment !—and now there’s more 
to follow.”’ 

‘*What more? Oh! David; what more? 
old man only groaned. 

Think of it. Outside, the splendid sun of August lay 
over the hills and combes, the woods and ficids: the place was 
the most rural spot in all England, the farthest removed from 
the haunts of men and the vices of cities: in the next room 
was the most innocent girl world: close by was the little 
people might be rude and, 


the helpless 





hamlet of Watercourt, wher 
perhaps, unwashed, but were yet full of the simple virtues 
which linger among country folk. And here, in this room, 
in an atmosphere of age and weakness, the fire burning in 
midsummer, the windows closed, were an oli man, paralysed 
and near his end, yet plotting and planning for the money he 
could never use, an 1 a young man playing upon him a scheme 
of revenge worthy of the good old days when a King thought 
nothing of puiling out a Jew’s teeth one by one until he 
parted with his coin. 

‘To-day, uncle, I have come to talk about my aunt’s 


ivy 








will.’’ 

‘* Then he told you? He said he would.”’ 

‘“*Will Nethercote told me: you did not. You thought 
that as soon as our little business was finished I should go 
away, and never come back any more. You thought you 
would keep the money, did you? Not so, uncle; not so!”’ 

‘* He told you, did he? I wish I could be even with Will 
for that.”’ 

‘* You can’t, you know, because he has got no land; and 
so you can’t lay any plots aud plans for him.”’ 

thought you would never find it out, David,’’ Mr. 

Leighan confessed, with somewhat surprising candour. ‘I 

soon found that you knew nothing about it, and that you 

never go about and talk; and I was pretty certain that you 

would never find out. Well, now you know, what difference 
»’ You are no nearer the money.”’ 





does it m 








We shall see. My aunt might just as well have left it 
tome asto you. To be sure never thought she had half so 
mucl She began with a thousand. She must have pinched 


mu 





and saved.”’ 


She wa: a Wise ai 





l 1 if 
with my help, how to place her money to the best advantage. 
zr t it all to me, because I made it for her. 








She ought to have 
She always said she w 1. But there—-you can never trust : 
woman in a matter of real importance. And, besides, she was 


two years younger than me, and thought to outlive me. 
Well—well! ”’ 

‘- She left it to Mary, on the condition of her marrying with 
your consent; and, if not, the money was to go to me. And if 
I was dead—-and you pretended to think I was dead—the will 
said nothing. So you thought you could stick to the money. 
Uncle, you’re a foxy one! You ought to be in the States, 
and thirty years younger. There you would find yourself at 
home, with plenty of opportunity. Well, I am wiser now than 
Iwas. And see now, uncle, I don’t mean to go away until 
this question is settled. What are you going to do?”’ 

‘* Why should I tell you?”’ 

‘ Keep it to yourself, then. I will tell you what you thought 
you were going todo. I’ve worked it all out. First, if you 
let George and Mary get married before the law lcts you take 
Sidcot2, you will lose Sidcote.’’ He began, in his slow way, to 
tick off his points upon his fingers. ‘* That’s first thing. 
After you have got Sidcote, you will be still loth to let the 
money go, and you will keep Mary waiting on. You think 
that I shall soon go. Then you will keep the money as long 











as you live. But suppose they were to marry without your 
consent, all the money comes to me-—comes to me. Very well, 
then: comes to me. ‘That sticks, doesn’t it? You can let 
them marry ind you will lose Sidcote : you can let them 
marry after you have got Sidcote—and you will have to pay 
up: if you keep on refusing your consent, you can keep the 
money as long as you lik inless they marry without. Then, 
vou ve got to giv to me—to me, uncle. You’ve had a taste 
of me alr Lay fg 

He waited alittle. His uncle said nothing, but watched 
him from under his long, white eyebrows—not cont mptuously, 


as on the first interview after his return, but with the respect 
due to the strength of the situation. 

‘Very well, then: you would rather give that money to 
Mary than to me. But you would like to g-t Sidcote; you 
hate the thought of giving it to me, you intended to keep it 
to yourself. Yet there no way out of it if you want Sidcote. 
Perhaps you think you juld give it to Mary, after you have got 
Sidcote. But suppose she marries before ? then you would be 








obliged to giveitalltome. See here,’’ he put the dilemma once 
more as if to make it quite clear to himself, as well as to his uncle: 
‘* if you give your consent now, you lose Sidcote; if you give 
it after you have got Sidcote, you will have t ) pay Mary all 
her fortune; if they marry without your consent, you will 
have to pay me all the money Perh ip Marv wll go on all 
your life, waiting for cons:ut; perhaps I shall go away: 
p rhaps she will marry without vour « ent Which would 
you like best?’ 

"Go on, David; perhaps you are going to propose some- 


thing.”’ 

‘*T have been thinking things over, uncle. Youare getting 
old; you may die any day: then Mary would be free. It is 
true that she might marry to-morrow, in which case I should 
be entitled to everything. But I don’t think she would be 
euch a foo]. If I wer M vy] hould wait. You are seventy 


now, and you’ve lost the use of your legs. You can’t last 
very long. I should wait if I was Mary. Yes; it might bea 
year or two; it couldn't be longer.”’ 

His uncle heard without any emotion this argument in 
favour of his approaching demise—country people use plain- 
ness of speech about such matters—but he felt himself very 
far from dying, as masterful men always do up to the very 
end. 

‘* Well, David, supposing that what you say is common- 
sense, What next? If Mary marries at once she is a fool, and 
then I have you to reckon with. There is a good bit out- 
standing on the old account, and I don’t suppos. there would 
be much coming to you when compound interest and all comes 
to be reckoned up.”’ 

‘* As for your outstanding accounts, we shall s2e when the 
time comes. And as for compound interest, it will be for you 
to pay that on my aunt’s six thousand pounds.”’ 

** The interest went for the keep of Mary.”’ 

‘‘T haven’t heard that there ’’s a word about that in the 
will. You’ve had her services as housekeeper for five years, 
and you’ve pocketed the interest. Why, I take it that you 
mide five per cent. . That ’s three hundred a year. There will 
be a beautiful day of reckoning, uncle. The sale of your 
coupons is nothing to it.’’ 

** You were going to make a proposal, David? ”’ 

** Not a proposal—not exactly an offer. What do you say 
to this, uncle? Mary won't be such a fool as to marry yet. 
If she doesn’t, you’ve only got to keep on refusing your con- 
sent, and then she must either marry without or not marry 
at all ’’—— 

‘* David, it’s a terrible misfortune that you are come back,’ 
his uncle interrupted. 

‘‘It is—to you. Well; she must either marry without your 
consent or not murry at all as long as you live. You will live 
a yearor two longer. Then you will die, and she will have 
the whole of it. ‘That is so, isn’t it?”’ 

an” 

‘* Buy me off, old man.’’ 

** Always buy—always buy! 

*'l'o be sure. You ’ve got to buy your own property back, 
because I’ve come home. You’ve got to buy me out on the 
chance of the money coming to me. Please yourself. 
What do you say to buying me out at a thousand?”’ 

‘** A thousand pounds?”’ 

**Yes, Uncle Daniel; a thousand pounds. And a very 
moderate figure, too. Consider: if they were to get married, 
you ll make five thousand by the bargain, not to speak of 
interest. If they don’t, you ’ll have the satisfaction of giving 
your nephew a thousand pounds back out of the property 
you *ve robbe 1 him -— 

‘* A thousand pounds! ”’ 

‘* That is the figure, uncle. Is it a deal?” 

‘T°ll think of it, David. A thousand pounds! I'll 
think it over.’’ 

Said I not that persons with the best intentions can never 
be forgiven? Here were matters worse than ever: the old 
man’s heart hardened the more; his cupidity awakened ; and 
David with a deeper treachery in his mind to take revenge 
upon his uncle. And all my fault! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A GLEAM OF LIGHT. 

One has had to say so many hard things of the unfortunate 
David, and he appears in so singularly unattractive a light, 
that it is pleasant, before one parts with him altogether, to 
record one occasion on which he showed a gleam of a better 
s-lf surviving the degradation of six years. In fact, David 
had not reached that lowest of all levels, that solid rock, that 
hard pass, which is, in fact, the Earthly Hell. Doubt not that 
it exists, though perhaps we look for it in vain among the rags 
and tatters of the direst poverty. It is not there that we shall 
find it. In this dismal stratum the men and women l.ve 
wholly for themselves, and fight and grab, and waste and 
devour, intent only on getting all that there is to be had, 
each for himself, of roasted meats and strong drink, and 
the pleasures which are symbolised by these. It is a land of 
Purity—of Pure Selfishness, that is—unmixed and unabashed. 
Perhaps David sojourned a while in that country during the 
mysterious period when he tramped, rambled, trampled, 
roamed, wandered, and vagabondised somewhere across the 
great continent of North America. He came out of it, I think, 
when he left California, after a series of adventures which 
would have done credit to a frecbooter or a filibuster; but con- 
cerning which we had glimpses only all too short for the 
natural curiosity of man. 

He came home with those six years of wandering upon his 
back ; every year adding its contribution to the great bundle 
of debasement which he carried. Pilgrim Christian’s burden, 
though it does not appear to have grown smaller between the 
time when he began to groan under it until the time when he 
cast it off, is not recorded to have grown bigger. David's, 
ulas! grew bigger every day. Unhappily, too, he was as 
unconscious of his burden as if it had been a hump. He came 
home debased; he was below the level of the honest labourers 
once his servants; and he was possessed by the Evil Spirit of 
Hatred, which filled him always and all day long with thoughts 
of revenge, pitiless and cruel. And yet he had not fallen quite 
into the Earthly Hell. It was Mary who found this out. I 
suppose it was only to be « xpected, if anybo ly should discover 
a weak spot ina man’s Whole Armour of Selfishness, that it 
should be such a girl. 

She went to plead with him for her uncle. He was in the 
deserted farmyard of Berry, with its tumble-down buildings. He 
leaned against the gate, a pipe in his mouth, thinking always 
of the fields he had lost, and the way in which the y had been 
taken from him. It is unwholesome for a man to sit in the 
pl we which had been his, and to be brooding day after day 
upon how he lost it. Boabdil had few days of joy left to him, 
I dare say, after he rode away from Granada; but his mild 
sorrow and the resignation of his latter years would have been 
turned to madness had he continued to live within the walls of 
the city, and marked, day by day, the insolence and triumph 
of his conquerors. 

While David looked before him, thinking of the past, and 
carefully forgetting all his own slave in his ruin, as was his 
wont, and fanning the fierce flames of resentment within him, 
as was also his wont, he became aware that his cousin Mary 
was coming up the lane. Of course, his first thought was to 
get out of her way ; but as he thought slowly, and Mary walked 
qui kly, there was no time to carry that idea into effect. 

‘* Don’t run away, David,’’ she said; ‘* I came to talk with 





you 

‘Well,’ knocking the ashes out of his pipe, which was 
done; ‘‘come through the gate then, Mary. Will you talk in 
the cottage, or will you talk here ¢”’ 

‘ Let us stay outside—here, in the shade, David. Do you 
gucss what I have come to say ?’’ 

‘*T might guess,’’ he replied, slowly; ‘‘ on the other hand, 
again, I might not. Better say it, Mery.’’ 
‘‘Tt is th’'s, cousin. When will you cease to worry your 


uncie 


“*Pid he tell you that I worry him? Has he been com- 
plaining?’’ 

‘““No. He even denies that you have any share in the new 
trouble that seems to have fallen upon him. But I know that 
it is caused by you. After every one of your morning visits he 
is miserable. Every day he grows more nervous and more 
irritable. He sheds tears when he is alone—I have seen him, 
David. I am quite sure that you are the cause of his trouble.’’ 

‘* Well, Mary; perhaps you are right. I may be the cause 
of it. Perhaps, I may be the cause of a good deal more trouble 
before I have done.’’ 

**Oh! David, think—he is an old man; he is afflicted with 
paralysis; you are hastening his end. What good will it do 
to you if you worry him into his grave? Will that restore the 
past ? Will that make you what you used to be? ”’ 

“Nay, that it will not do. But when I see him at my 
mercy, crying for pity, I think of the day when I came to ask 
him to lend me a poor fifty pounds, with which to try my luck 
in Canada, and he laughed nie in the face.”’ 

‘* Well, then, David, does it do you any good to remember 
that day? ”’ 

‘** Yes ’’—— - he added a great oath, meaning that it did him 
an extraordinary amount of good to remember that day. 

**T cannot believe that. Let the past be dead, David, 
and live for the future.’’ 

**You don’t know what you are saying, Mary. What 
should you know about it? You are only a girl ’’—he spoke 
roughly and rudely, but not unkindly—‘‘ what do you know ? 
Let the past be dead? Why, all the world i vine because 
the past won't die. I only wish the pust would die.”’ Here it 
seems to me David hit upon a profound truth: for very nearly 
all the world—not quite—it would be, unhappily, far better if 
the past would die. 

‘*Resolve that it shall die, David; and live for better 
thin-s.’’ 

‘Tf the past should die,’’ he said slowly, leaning one arm 
over the gate; ‘‘if the past should die, Mary, I should forget 
that I was once a substantial man who sat respected at the 
market ordinary, rode my own horse, and farmed my own 
land. I should forget that I had to go away from my native 
place, and take ship with the lowest emigrants. I should 
forget—Mary,’’ he whispered, ‘* I can trust you—I have told 
no one else—I should forget that [ had been in prison— yes, 
in prison 

‘*David!’’ she shrank from him, but recovered and laid 
her hand softly upon his. 

‘*Yes; in prison. And now Iam no longer fit to sit and 
talk with George and you. But I am fit to talk with my 
uncle, because, bad as I ain, he is worse.”’ 

‘* But if he is, David ; if he is, forgive him.’’ 

‘*Never!’’ Again he swore a great oath, almost as great 
as that of the Norman King. ‘‘I will never forgive him, or 
forget him. Such as I am now, he made me. Mary, don’t ask 
me to forgive him. He had no mercy upon me, and I will 
have none upon him.”’ 

‘* When it is all over, David, and your uncle is dead, will 
it please you to think of your revenge ?”’ 

** Yes, it will; I shall always ve pleased to think that I 
could pay back something—I don’t care how much—of what 
he made me suffer. Look at me, Mary, and remember what I 
was. Do you think I cannot remember, too? ’’ 

‘*Oh, David! But to keep alive such a spirit of revenge! 

‘Wait, Mary; he has got George in his grip now. Wait; 
if George goes away and wanders about Lxe me, and takes to 
drink and bad companions, and comes back to you in rags, 
with the past that won’t die—-and a prison, maybe—would you 
ever forgive your uncle for sending him away ?”’ 

‘* God forbid that I should be so tempted !”’ said the girl 
shuddering. 

“You don’t know what may happen; therefore, don't 
come to me about my uncle. Why, cousin, if you only knew 
what is in his mind about you this minute, you would say, 
‘Stick to him, David; worry him like a terrier with a rat 
squeeze the life out of him!’ That is what you would say, 
Mary !’’ 

‘*No! Whatever isin his mind, I could not say that; I 
believe that I could not even think it.’’ 

‘* Why, you have been his housekeeper and his servant for 
five long years, without any wages’”’ - 

‘* No, I have kept my fowls,’’ said Mary. 

*‘ And you ’ve looked after the old man as no other woman 
in the world would have done; vou’ve borne with his bad 
temper and his miserly habits, and now his reward is to rob 
your lover of his land and to cheat you out of your fortune. 
Yet you want me to spare him !”’ 

Great passions are commonly supposed to belong, cx- 
clusively, to great men. A Louis Quatorze is so great and grand 
that he consigns a Fouquet to a life-long prison, and condemns 
the Man with the Iron Mask to be doomed to oblivion utter. 
A Louis Onze, another great King, keeps an enemy long years 
in a cage in which he cannot stand upright. ‘Lhere are many 
noble and spirit - stirring stories of the implacable hatred 
and wrath of Kings and nobles, and some of the Gods 
of Olympus. But that a rough and common man, degraded 
by his own vices, fallen from his own respectable condition, 
should entertain such an implacable passion of revenge—that 
seeins, indeed, rcmarkable. 

‘**T will worry him,’’ said David, ‘‘as long as I can. I will 
never spare him. I’ve got another sut never mind. Oh! 
when you are gone, Mary, he shall have a life that he little 
dreams of now!”’ 

‘* David! it is terrible. Can nothing move you?” 

‘* Nothing, Mary; not even you. And mind you, don’t try 
to put yourself between him and me, because he t stand it. 
It isn’t me that won’t stand it, because I don’t greatly care 
who knows; but it’s him. He likes me to come; he watches 
forme and waits for me, though he knows that when I aim 
gone he will turn and wriggle in his chair, and cry and curse. 
Yet he wants me back. Say no more about it, Mary. 

It was indeed useless to try further persuasions. Mary 
was silent. Her cousin, worked up by his wrath, stood before 
her with purple cheeks and flaming eyes. 

‘*T must go away soon,” she said. ‘I cannot let George 
go out into the world without anyone. And then I must leave 
him—alone.’’ 

‘* Yes; but he will have me,’’ said David, grimly. 

‘* Well, I have said what I came to say, David; and I have 
done no good. If you would only forget.” 

‘‘T cannot forget. Stay, Mary: one thing I must say. 
Remembcr afterwards that I said it in time. Then, perhaps, 

you’ ll think that if it hadn’t been for him I might have been 
a different man.’’ 

‘* What isit, David ?’’ 

*‘ It’s this.’”’ His face softened the moment he ceased te 
think upon his wrongs. It was but the wreck of a face 
which had once been handsome and full of hope: but it was 
better and healthier to look upon than the face black with 
revenge. ‘* Will tells me that you are going to marry George 
without your uncle’s consent ?”’ 

“e Yes.”’ 

‘You know that he must then give me the whole of my 
aunt's money?” 
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 Yos.’’ 


‘* Very well, Mary. Iam fooling him. Never mind how. 


But you shall not be wronged. You shall have all your 
fortune. Marry George without any fear. Remember—you 


shall not be wronged. I am as bad as you like—-but I will not 
rob you, Mary, I will not rob you!”’ 

Said I not that David had not sunk to the lowest level of 
the Earthly Hell? For that one promise of his, that he would 


not wrong the girl, I forgive him all the rest. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Perhaps the chief advantage of being a journalist is that you 
are expected to write upon every conceivable subject, and 
must, consequently, whether you are a person of curiosity and 


ardent in research or not, be continually acquiring new 
knowledge, and always stoiing up freshly-acquired facts. No 


one, therefore, is so wise as an aged journalist—the older the 
wiser; until there comes a time when his memory begins to 
fail. After that, he can sit at the dinner-table and talk as 
ignorantly as his neighbours. 

As for me, I am every day hunting up something or other 
to illustrate and explain the startling telegram which never 


fails to arrive onceaday. I have travelled—in a library—with 
this object over the whole face of the habitable globe. I think 


I know every island in the Pacific and every other ocean, its 
discovery, its early and its later history. The whole course of 
human history is at my fingers’ ends, because I know exactly 
what volumes, on what shelves, contain what I want. ‘lhe 
whole circle of the scicnecs is known to me—that is to say, I 
know where to look for a popular account of each, and where 
to find illustrations and anecdotes. The social life of every 
country is familiar to me, from the Court to the cottage, because 
I know where the books about it can be found: in fact, I am 
the Admirable Crichton of the day. 

I would not proclaim my own virtues so loudly were it not 
that, first, we do not get the credit due to us—the novelists, 
poets, and dramatists running off with all the glory; and, 
secondly, that it was entirely due to my professional versatility 
that the Reign of Terror which King David had ; 
established at Gratnor was swept aside, and King 
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we found the Baron not only an interesting person and as well 
informed as a leader-writer, but also a singularly amusing com- 
panion, and brimful of anecdotes and stories of all kinds, 
which he seemed delighted to produce for our benefit. He 
took his tobacco very kindly, and had aquite pathetic affection 
seeing how long he must have been deprived of it—for whisky 
and apollinaris. Perhaps, however, he wished to emphasise 
the entente cordiale betwen Great Britain and Geimany by 
blending the two most important drinks produced in the two 
countries. 

We talked till late. At about three in the morning, when 
we had gone half-round the world with h’m, and the waiter 
had brought the Baron his twelfth tumbler—a man so big had 
surely the right to fill up three times to any other man’s once — 
he told us a very singular and surprising story. 

He had not been the only European on the island all the 
time, he said. For six months or so he had a companion in the 
shape of a poor devil—an Englishman—who had been washed 
ashore upon a piece of timber, the only one, so far as he knew, 
who survived the wreck of the ship. The natives were going 
to spear this human jetsam, when he interfered, and saved 
him, and continued to protect him until he was able to get him 
off the island in a vessel which came a-blackbirding. ‘ This 
fellow,’’ said the Baron, ‘‘ was the most intolerable creature in 
existence. Earlier in his existence he had committed a murder, 
and during the whole of his stay on the island he was suffering 
agonies of remorse; all day long he wept and groaned, and 
was afraid to leave me for fear of bemg speared—in fact, the 
young men took a pleasure in pretending to point their spears 
at him, observing the intensity of his terror. At night, he 
would not sleep at a distance of more than a foot or so from 
me for fear. And he was always visited every night by the 
ghost of the respectable uncle whom he had slain.”” 

**Did you see the ghost ?”’ 

‘‘No. Nor did I hear its voice. Yet it spent the best 
part of the night in abusing the poor man, and he in answering 
it with prayers and protestations. As for revenge, I suppose no 
other murdered man ever took so much out of his murdercr. 
Well; it was tedious. At length my Englishman declared that 
he desired nothing so much as to get away from the island, and 
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the old man. Everything became clear ; and one thing clearer 
than any other—that his uncle must be saved from him. 

‘* Herr Baron,’’ I said, ‘‘ I must take you, if you please, all 
the way from London to Challacombe-by-the-Moor. — You 
must stand before David with this document in your hand, 
and prove that he is a murderer im intent and a robber in fact.”’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE LAST APPEAL. 

When the harvest was over—it is later up among the hills than 
in the lowlands below—and the grain was ingathered, and the 
work of the year completed, George began to make his 
arrangements. He had received the formal notice and a six- 
months’ grace in which to find the money. There was no 
longer any doubt possible that he must leave Sidcote. He 
had now made it all out in hisown mind. There would be 
enough money from the harvest to pay the half-year’s interest ; 
the land would be foreclosed. And the sale of his stock, 
farm implements, furniture, and everything would leave him 
with a few hundreds to begin the world again. He would go 
to Tasmania; it seemed, from the books he read, the kind of 
country where a man might buy a small farm, and live upon 
the fruit of his own labour. 


‘‘Let us,’? said Mary, ‘‘make one last appeal to my 
uncle. We will go together, George. Perhaps he may relent 


even at the last.’’ 

They made that appeal at an unfortunate time. To begin 
with, it was in the morning, when David was still with his 
uncle ; and, in the second place, it was a morning when David 
had been abusing his position. ‘The redemption value of the 
coupon, in fact, was at a preposterous figure, and the poor old 
man, torn by the desire to get back his property, and by rage 
at the terrible ransom imposed upon it, was rapidly arriving at 
the condition in which his nephew loved to see him, when he 
lost his self-command, and in turns grovelled, wept, protested, 
implored, cursed, and tried to bribe his nephew. It is well 
to draw a veil over this picture of sordid and ignoble 
revenge; of old age dragged in the dust of self-abasement ; 
of baffled avarice and of ruthless malice. There had becn a 
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David himself dethroned ; and this, too, in a most 
surprising and unexpected manner. One would 
not, at first sight, be inclined to connect the 
fortunes of Mary Nethercote with the Royal 
Geographical Society. Yet—but you shall hear. 

It was heard in the office of the paper which 
has been fortunate enough to secure my services, 
that there was to be held a special meeting, on 
an evening early in October, of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, in order to hear a paper read 
by a German traveller recently arrived in Europe 
after a lengthened stay in the South Sea Islands. 
Reader! you have perused the first two chapters 
of this history, and with your unerring sagacity 
you divine the rest. Nevertheless, 1 will tell it in 
order; though more briefly than if you had not 
already partly anticipated the reading of that 
paper. 

I was instructed to write a leading article 
upon this paper. The inexperienced person would 
have procured a ticket, attended the meeting, 
made notes, and rushed away at ten o’clock in 
order to write his article before midnight. For 
myself I employed means, which it is not neces- 
sary to describe — though, perhaps, they were 
immoral—in order to procure a private view of 
that paper before it was read in public. Conse- 
quently, with the help of a certain work of which 
1 knew, and the presence of the map to keep 
one from going geographically or longitudinally 
wrong, I produced a leading article which grati- 
fied my chief und pleased the public. The paper 
read before the Society was on the people, the 
r‘sources, and the natural history of that in- 
t resting island called New Ireland, of which I 
hut never heard before. I took the precaution, 
aiter writing it, of attending the meeting; not 
that I wanted to hear the paper and the dis- 
cussion, because I hate papers and discussions; 
but, because I wished to be certain that the 
meeting really came off and to be able to add 
any little detail as to the proceedings. A dreadful tuinz 
once happened to an unhappy critic who described a 
concert from the programme alone, without going to hear 
it. Most unhappily he permitted himself to make certain 
strictures upon the performers. I say most unhappily 
because—a thing he could never have foreseen—that con- 
cert was at the last moment unavoidably postponed, an 
accident which led to his connection with the paper being 
severed. Therefore, I repaired to the theatre of the London 
University and took a back seat high up in order to witness 
the proceedings I do not remember to have heard it observed 
by anyone, but it is a remarkable fact, that, if you sit high up 
and look down upon the heads of the attendant Fellows of the 
Geographical Society beneath, you become presently aware 
that they have all gone bald at the top—not, I believe, so 
much from age, as from a geographical sympathy with the 
North Vole. 

At the hour of eight, the chairman entered with his captive 
traveller. The latter, certainly one of the tallest and finest 
men I have ever beheld, took his place in front of his maps, 
and began, alter the usual introduction, to read his paper. 

Of course I knew it all beforehand, and could look like the 
governess who takes the girls to a lecture on astronomy—-as if 
that and all other sciences were equally familiar to me ; yet it 
was more interesting spoken by this tall German—his name was 
Baron Sergius Von Holsten— than read from the proofs. Hespoke 
very good English, and as he wentgon added many new details 
to those he had originally set down. He had lived, it seemed, 
for many years among the natives of New Ireland, although 
they are cannibals and of great ferocity. In order to qualify 
for this dangerous enterprise he had first learned their language. 
Then he had himself conveyed to the shores, won the confidence 
of the people by some skill or secret knowledge, and stayed until 
he had acquired all the information upon them and upon their 
island that could be obtained. And he had the good luck to 
be taken off at last in safety by a ship that touched upon these 
inhospitable shores. 

Alter this paper was read, the usual irrepressible persons 
got up and began to discuss. At this point I retired to add a 
few things to my article and hand itin. I then repaired to the 
Savage Club, which, at eleven o’clock, begins to be a cheerful 
place. Here I found, in fact, an animated circle, and among 
them, my friend of the R.G.S., the Baron Sergius Von 
Holsten, who had been brought by one of the members. 

It 1s always interesting to meet with men who have been on 
desert islands, or lived among cannibals, or travelled in those 
rezgions—now so few—where Messrs. Cook and Sons have no 
agents and there are no hotels. It is enough for some people 
only to gaze upon such aman. For our part, at the Savage, 
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give himself up to justice. If he could only make his way to 
Australia and then get a passage to England, he would give 
himself up and confess the whole truth.” 

** A lively companion !’’ 

“Yes. But to look at him you would think him a dull, heavy 
fellow, who seemed to have no spirit for such a desperate deed. 
Well; I got him away at length, and was left happy at last and 
alone. Before he went, however, I wrote down at his request 
a statement of the murder: a confession, in fact, which he 
and I witnessed. I warned him that I should make any use 
of it that I thought fit. As yet I have done nothing with it, 
and as I dare say he is dead by this time, I do not see why 
I should not tear it up. Here it is, however, written in my 
old note-book.’’ 

He took it out of his pocket—a thick leather note-book, 
stuffed full of the notes which he had made during his residence 
in the place—and began to read :— 

‘*T, David Leighan, farmer, of the parish of Challacombe- 
by-the-Moor ’?’—— 

**Hallo!’’ I cried, ‘‘ I know that man. 
David Leighan, and only one Challacombe.”’ 

‘* Has he kept his promise and come home ? 

‘“Yes; he came home three months ago.’’ 

“*So. He is doubtless hanged by this time ?’ 

“Why should he be hanged? ”’ 

‘*For the murder which he confessed in this document. 
He was to give himself up to the police, and confess and take 
the consequences.”’ 

‘* But he has not murdered anyone; at least, he has not 
confessed.’’ 

‘*He murdered his uncle, one Daniel Leighan, of the same 
parish. If he has not confessed, 1 must put these papers in 
the hands of justice.”’ 

“Why, his uncle is 
confessing ¥ ”’ : : 

“Then David must have been mad. In which case it 
seems a pity that I took so much trouble to save him from the 
stewpans. But here is his confession, and, if it is a work of 
fiction, all I can say is that David is a master of that art.’’ 

‘* May I read the confession ? ”’ 

He handed me the note-book, and I read it through. You, 
gentle reader, have already had that advantage. 

* * + 


There is only one 
” 


, 


alive still! What could he mean by 


When [ had read the paper through T understood cvery- 
thing. I understood why he came to the churchyard in order 
to see the grave of his victim; why he was so careless about 
his rags; why he was seized with that queer hysterical fit ; 
why he was so moody and sullen; what it was that he took out 
of the hiding-place at Grimspound; what he was doing with 











battle royal, and David, as usual, was the victor. No mere 
physical suffering would have caused Daniel Leighan more 
cruel torture than this daily bargain over his own property ; 
no medieval poet could have invented a more crafty and com- 
plete revenge. And outside, Arcady, with its hanging woods 
glorious in the autumn sun, its streams hurrying downward 
under the trailing branches, with their red and yellow leaves 
of the bramble, and the scarlet berries of the mountain-ash, 
and the calm silent mountains of Hey Tor and Blackdown 
across the combe, the peaceful farmyard, with the familar 
sounds of contented creatures enjoying life; the dog sleeping 
before the kennel and the cat sleeping in the sun-warmed 
porch, and the water of the leet musically dropping, dropping 
for ever, over the great wheel. In sweet Arcady man’s evil 
passions should be stilled, otherwise the joy and gladness of 
Arcady are banished, and it ceases to be that sweet and happy 
land. 

When they opened the door they found the old man 
trembling and shaking with the passions of impotence and 
rage. His face, livid and distorted, with haggard eyes, was 
turned upwards in an agony of entreaty, to meet David’s. 
There was no passion in that face, nor any emotion except a 
calm and sober satisfaction, which might even have been holy 
gratitude, for David’s heavy face was hard to read. He stood 
over his uncle’s chair, dominating him, with a bundle of papers 
in his hand, regardless alike of prayers or imprecations. 

‘“* Wait a minute, George,’’ he said. ‘‘ We have just finished 
our business, and a most pleasant half-hour we have spent, to 
be sure. Now, uncle—it is always pleasant, as everybody 
knows, to do business with my uncle—steady, I say, or you 
will have a fit-—-now, is it a deal, or shall I put this little 
packet into the fire?’ Quick! take it or leave it. That’s my 
figure !”’ 

‘*T’ll take it—oh! I’ll take it!”’ 

David laid the papers on the table instantly, and made a 
note in a pocket-kook. 

‘*Pity,’’? he said, ‘“‘that you would not come to terms 
sooner. You’d have spared yourself a great deal of trouble 
and time. But there, you always would have your way, and 
you enjoy beating a man down, don’t you?’’ His uncle did 
not look exactly as if he had enjoyed the last attempt. ‘‘ Now 
1 ’ve done, George.”’ 

Although he had. finished his business, David did not retire, 
but took a seat—Mary’s seat—in the window, prepared to 
listen, and with the appearance of one interested in what was 
coming. 

‘“What do you want, George?’’? Mr. Leighan asked, 
impatiently. ‘* Why do ycu come here while I am busy, 
Mary? I’m not so strong as I was, and David made me angry. 
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THE 


On the Moors, Ch 


Wait a moment. David said something that angered me. 
Wait a moment. He doesz’t mean to anger me—no—no 
but he does, sometimes.’’ 

He covered his face with his hands. Presently the trembling 
left him, and he recovered. 

**Now,”’ he said, with a show of briskness, ‘ 
What is it, George If it is business, 


‘I am better 


again. 


Pay me any other 


make. It is the same for me as for you. 
, I shall have your 


way, and keep your land. If no other wa 
land. Is that sense, or is it not ?”’ 
** Har common-sense,’’ said George. 
**So it is,’’ said David. ‘It’s always 
sense when he takes another man’s land.’’ 
‘**Well, uncle, I have got nothing to say on 
that score.’’ 
**T am sorry for you, George,’’ the old man 
t his face expressed a certain s: 
obody wil] blame you, I’m sure; or 
r, for that matter; and when your poor 
money the land was worth 
it is no so that nobody 
a glass of brandy-and- 
‘t ever to get the 
So we ’re all losers by 


hard 


common- 


r borrowed the 


ed me any brandy-and 

But no one took any notice 
alous 

, George,”’ the old man 

not quarrel about the 

I us ll have—oh! I shall 

ud with your father’s son—and when 

got your head well above water again, 

will consider about you and Mary. Don’t 

tink I shall be hard upon you.” : 

“*'io,”” said g 
emigrat-.”’ 

‘* To foreign lands, George? to foreign lands ? 
Has it come tothat? Dear ir!’’? Mr. Leighan 
belonged to the gene 
gration as the worst 

‘**T am going to i 

“Tut, tut; this is very bad. To for 
lands! David went to foreign lands, and 
how he came home. George, you had better stay 
and be my tenant.’ 

‘*No,”’ said George, shortly. ‘‘ Well; the 
long and the short of it is, that we are here to- 
Mary and I—to ask your consent to our 


? 


going to 


at Sidcote 


day 
marriage. 

‘*No, George; T shall not consent. What! 
let Mary im: t inen who has Jost his own land 
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and is going to foreign lands?’ Certainly not! not on any 
account ! 7’ 

‘* When your sister left Mary all her fortune *’ 

‘*Tt was mine by rights. I made it for her.”’ 

‘* She put in the clause about y« consent to protect her. 
You know, as well as I, that she herself would never object to 
me for Mary’s husband.’’ 

‘‘She began with a thousand pounds. By my advice she 
made it into six thousand pounds. Do you mean to tell me 
that I am to have no voice in the disposal of all this 
money 
‘‘ This kind of talk will not help anybody. Well; I have 
had my answer, I suppose. Mary, dear, it is for you to choose 
between your uncle and me.” 


‘*T have chosen, George, you know well. Uncle, you will 


Ting’ 
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have to give that money to David or to me. Here is David, 
and heream TI. ‘To which of us will you give it *”’ 
“*Suppose, Mary,’’ David interposed, *‘ suppose there was 
a secret arrangement—I don’t say there ix, but suppose there 
was—between your uncle and me. Suppo:e that [I was to sell 
my chance for so much down, and he was to keep the rest.’’ 
** Uncle! you would not—you could not—do such a thing!”’ 
Mary cried. 
‘Suppose, I say—’’ David went on—'‘ that arrangement 
cist. Then, you see, George and Mary ’’—David put 
the thing in his slow and deliberate manner, so as to bring 
out the full meaning of the transaction—'‘* you see that if you 
don’t marry without his consent, le will lose the moncy he’s 
got to pay me; but if he does not pay me that money betore 
you get married, he will have to pay me the whole afterwards. 
Therefore, he naturally wants you to marry without his 
consent. You are going to play his game for him. 
At this unexpected blow, Daniel was covered with 
confusion. When two people make such a tr aty, secrecy is 
the very essence of it; and for one of the parties concerned to 
blurt out the truth is, in a sense, a breach of contract. The 
old man actually turned red—at seventy he had still the grace 
to blush at being found out in a shameful job—and hung his 
head, but he could not speak. 
“Oh! you have speculated on our marrying without 
your consent! You have actually bought David’s chance, and 
now you want us to marry, so that you may keep the whole to 


” 


yourself! ”’ 
** Not the whol 
has bought me out. 
‘*Mary,’’ her uncle replied, evading the question, which 
was not right. ‘*Mary’’—his voice was feeble and he 
trembled—‘‘ why do you want to git married yet? Sc’ay with 


’ said David. ‘‘ What will be left after he 
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me. Let George stay at Sidcote and be my tenant. And I 
will consider—I will consider. TDesides, think, Mary: Iam an 
old man now, and you will have all my money and all my land 
when I die.’’ 

‘‘Have you bought up David so that you may keep the 
money as long as you please, by always refusing your consent ? 
Answer that,’’ said George, 

‘“T shall answer 1 ‘hing, 


hotly. 
”> Daniel replied angrily— 


On the Teign, Chagford. 


“nothing—nothing! You have come here and asked for my 
consent to your marriage. Very well; I refuse it. Now, 


yu can go.”’ 
‘‘Mary,’’ said George, ‘‘it is no longer possible to leave 


you in this house. Your uncle has del:berately set himself to 
rob you. Come with me, dear; my mother will take care of 
you till we are married.’ Mary hesitated. ‘‘Go, Mary, 
put on your hat, and come with me. As for you, Daniel 


Leighan,” he waited till Mary had left the room, ‘‘ we leave 
you alone. Nothing worse can happen to you. When 
have no longer Mary to provide, beforehand, all your wants— 
when you are alone all the day and all the evening, you will 
remember what you have thrown away. Oh! you are seventy 
years of age, and you are rich already, and you rob your 
ter’s daughter in order, for a year or two, to call yourself 


richer still! ’’ 
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The old man crouched among his pillows and made no 
answer. Mary was leaving him. Butif she stayed he must 
give his consent and then he would lose that land. So he 
made no answer. 

Ten minutes later, Mary returned, carrying a small bag 
in her hand. 

“‘T have tome to say good-bye, uncle.’ Her eyes were 
full of tears. ‘‘I knew that I must choose between George 
and you. I knew that you would refuse because George 
could save his land if he had my money, and I knew that 
your heart was set upon getting his land. But I did not 
know—oh! I could not guess—that you had planned this 
wicked thing to get- my fortune as well as George’s land. 
Everything that I have is yours; but I suppose you will lIct 
me have my clothes as wages for six years’ work? Come, 
George.”’ 

** You will go—and leave me—all alone, Mary ?’ 

“‘Zam here still, uncle,’’ said David. ‘‘I will come and 
stay here—I will be with you all day long and every evening. 
Not alone; you still have me. We shall have a roaring time 
now that Mary is gone. We will bargain all day long.”’ 

The old man looked up, and saw his enemy before him 
with exulting eyes, and the room empty, save for those two, 
and he shrieked aloud with terror. David with him always! 

** Mary !”’ he cried, while yet her soft footsteps, gone for 
ever, echoed sti 1 about the quiet house. ‘‘ Mary!’’ Butit was 
too late. ‘‘Come back, Mary! Don’t leave me—don’t leave 
me—and you shall marry whom you please! Mary! Mary! I 
give you my consent! Mary, come back!”’ 

She was gone; and there was no answer. Then he turned 
his face into the pillows and moaned and wept. Even David 
had not the heart to mock him in this first moment of his 
self-reproach and dark foreboding of terror and trouble to come. 


’ 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE THIRD DREAM. 
The wedding bells rang out as merrily for Mary as if she was 
giving her hand to an Earl instead of a ruined farmer: as 
joyfully as if the whole ef her life was planned for ease and 
laziness instead of hard work: as happily as if Fortune had 
poured into her lap all that the earth can give or the heart can 
desire. The bells rang out over the whole great parish, fron 
Foxworthy to Hey Tor—from Riddy Rock to Hamil Down. 
They were echoed along the black precipice of Lustleigh 
Cleeve and were lost in the woods of Latchell. They could be 
heard among the grey stones of Grimspound and on the open 
barrow of King Tor. They drowned the roaring of Becky 
Fall, though the stream was full. They rolled like mimic 
thunder from side to side of Becky Combe. They beat into the 
ears of the lonely old man who sat in his parlour at Gratnor, 
his papers before him, trying to persuade himself that he was 
happy at last, for he had what the Psalmist prayed for—who 
can have more ?—-his heart’s desire. He had longed ardently 
for the lands of Sidcote: he had longed in vain, until a fall 
in land made that become possible which before was impossible. 
He had that land now within his grasp: the place in a few weeks 
or months would be his; and not only that, but five sixths of 
Mary’s fortune as well. He ought to have been a happy man. 

Naturally, he was by this time deaf to the voice of 
Conscience, which had now been silent for many years. But 
when Conscience ceases to upbraid, she stabs, wounds, flogs, 
and chastises with any weapon which comes handy. And, 
to-day, she turned the ringing of the wedding bells into a flail 
with which she belaboured the soul of Daniel Leighan, so that 
he could find no rest or peace while they lasted, or after. He 
had robbed the girl who had served him faithfully and 
affectionately—his sister's child—of her portion. He had taken 
her husband’s lands ; he was driving her away to a far country, 
and he would be left alone. He had the desire of his heart, 
but he would be left alone. This was almost as much as if 
Alexander Selkirk hal been informed by pigeon-post that he 
was raised to the Peerage under the title of the Right Honour- 
able the Viscount Juan Fernandez, and that he was con- 
demned to remain for life upon this desert island, there to enjoy 
alone his title and his coronet. 

Mary had left him for three weeks only: already he had 
found the difference between hired service and the service of 
love. It is a difference which shows itsclf in a thousand little 
things, but they all mean one thing—that the former, at best, 
does what it is paid to do; while the latter does all that it can 
think of to please, to comfort, and to alleviate. Every day, 
and all day long, he had turned to Mary for everything, and 
never found her wanting. Now nothing was right: not even 
the position of his chair and table, or the arrangement of his 
cushions, or the comfort of his meals; and nothing would ever 
be right again. Perhaps it would have been better if he had 
given his consent, and suffered George to redeem his land, and 
so kept Mary. 

** Uncle ’’—it was David who came in slowly, and sat down 
with deliberation—‘‘ the wedding is over. I have just come 
from the church. There was a rare show of people—most as 
many as on a Sunday morning.”’ 

** Are they married ? ”’ 

“Yes; they are married. I wouldn’t make quite sure till 
I saw it with my own eyes. Married without your consent, 
aren't they ?”’ 

‘*Certainly. They have married without my consent.’’ 

“Then, Uncle Daniel, since they are married without your 
consent, I ‘Il trouble you for six thousand pounds—my aunt’s 
legacy of six thousand pounds—with compound interest for 
six years at five per cent. It amounts to £7657 13s. 9d. I have 
been to a lawyer at Newton Abbot and he calculated it for me. 
You lent me, two days ago, a thousand pounds, which I take 
on account of the legacy, because you knew then that the 
banns were up and the wedding fixed. The balance you will 
pay over at once. Otherwise my lawyer will bring an action 
against you. Hallo! uncle, what’s the matter ?’’ 

** You took a thousand down, David, in full discharge. It 
was an arrangement. I owe you nothing.’’ 

“Uncle, you are a man of busincs;, 
arrangement do you mean ?”’ 

‘You told George, in this room, that there was such an 
arrangement. You set him against me with telling him that, 
David.”’ 

** Where is the arrangement? Where are your papers?’ 

‘*David! David!’? He fell back in his chair. He had 
fainted. 

David went to the sideboard and got the brandy. When 
his uncle recovered he gave him a few drops. 

** You are simpler than I thought, uncle,’’ he said. ‘‘ Did 


I believe. What 


’ 





you really believe that I was going to give up this fortune, 
and to you—to you, of all men in the world—when I knew all 
along that they would marry without.your consent ?”’ 

‘** David, you are a devil!” 

‘*T am what you made me. As for the Devil, he has more 
to do with you than with me, I take it.’’ 

‘*David! David!’’? he moaned, and wrung his hands, 
‘*tell me you are joking.”’ 

“Not I! See now, uncle; Iam going away. I shall sell 
you the rest of your coupons, and I shall go away; but 
before I go I will have that money out of you, to the last 
farthing. It is not for myself, though: it isfor Mary. You 

thought to cheat her out of her fortune, and to keep it to 
yourself; well, you are wrong. You shall pay far more to me 
than you would have paid to her, and she shall have it all.’’ 

‘** You are killing me--oh! villain! villain ! ”’ 

**The villain is the man who lays his plans to rob and 
plunder the helpless.”’ 

‘* Kill me at once!’ 
done with me!”’ 

**Kill you? Not 1; killing would be foolish with such a 
chance as I’ve got now for revenge! As for villain—who 
robbed me of my land? You! When I went away, who 
refused me the small sum I wanted to start me in Canada ? 
You! When I came home, who offered me the wages of a 
labourer? You!. Villain?—yow dare to call any man a 
villain !’’ David bent over the old man’s chair with flaming 
eyes and purple cheeks, his hands held back lest he should be 
tempted to kill him. There was the same fury in his look as when, 
six years before, he stood before him with upraised cudgel on 
the Moor. If the Baron had seen David at that moment he 
would have ceased to ask how so slow a creature could have 
Leen spurred into the blind rage of murder. ‘* You dare to call 
eny mana villain? As you drove me away—your nephew—so 
you have driven your niece away. As you took my land from 
me, so you have taken George’s land from him. Villain! 
well, Iam a villain. I have lived with rogues and thieves and 
savages till Iam no longer fit company for a decent man like 
George, or foran honest man like Harry the blacksmith. But I 
will go away as soon as I have got the last farthing that can be 
got out of you: I shall go away—I don’t know where—and 
spend it, I don’t know how. As for killing you, man: I’ve had 
the heart to do it a dozen times since I came home. Every 
day when I walk among my fields I could kill you. But I’ve 
had enough of murder. Not twice!--not twice!’’ His eyes 
were wild and his face distorted with ungoverned rage. But 
still he kept his hands back, as if he dared not suffer them to 
approach his uncle. And when he had said all he had to say— 
for this was not all, only the rest was incoherent with 
splutterings and oaths—he rushed from the room, as if he 
could not bear even to be in his uncle’s company. 

And then the old man was left alone again. The wedding- 
bells were silent, and Conscience left him alone to his own 
reflections. I do not think that he acknowledged even to 
himself that he was rightly punished for a long lite of avarice 
and greed. Whatever happened, he might bemoan his sad fate, 
but he would not acknowledge that it was the natural con- 
sequence of his iniquities. So, in the good old days, when the 
retired Admiral sat in his room, his foot wrappedin flannel, with 
a red-hot needle stuck into his great toe and refusing to come 
out, his jolly old nose swollen as big as a bottle, and beautifully 
painted with red blossoms, he never said to himself ‘‘ Admiral, 
this red-hot needle, this gout, this swollen nose, all these 
aches and pains and tortures and inconveniences, which will 
shortly put an end to you, are the result of the hogsheads, 
barrels, puncheons, and tuns of rum, brandy, and port which 
you have imbibed in the course of your earthly pilgrimage !”’ 
Not at all; he only cursed the gout, and lamented his own sad 
fate. 

When the new housekeeper brought in the dinner he did 
not dare, as he would have done in Mary’s time, to lay upon 
her the burden of his own misery and bitterness. She was a 
fine large woman, who knew what was due to herself, and Mr. 

Leighan had to treat her with respect. It is a truly dreadful 
thing not to have a single soul upon whom you may discharge 
your ill-temper, vent your spleen, and make a sharer in your 
own miseries. Never again would this poor old man, now tried 
beyond his powers, be able to command a sympathetic listener ; 
never again would anyone pretend to care whether he was in a 
good temper or not. 

‘* Now, Sir,’’ said his housekeeper, “‘ sit up and eat your 
dinner.’’ It is thus that they address the paupers. Mary, he 
remembered daily, had been wont to carve for him, to ask him 
what he would take, and where he liked it cut. Now he was 
told to sit up and eat his dinner. He noticed these little things 
more than usual, because when a man has received a heavy 
blow his mind, for some mysterious reason, begins to notice the 
smallcst trifles. I suppose it is because he loses all sense of 
proportion as regards other things. Once I read how a 
murderer was arrested in some lodging where he had taken 
refuge. On his way out of the house with the officer who had 
him in charge, he stopped to call his attention to a curious 
shell upon the mantelshelf. In the same way Mr. Leighan in 
his trouble of mind noticed the serving of his dinner. 

He obeyed, however, and ate his dinner, which was half 
cold. Then he mixed himself a much stronger glass of brandy- 
and-water than usual, because he was so full of trouble, and 
filled his pipe. And presently, partly because his mind was so 
troubled, partly from habit, and partly by reason of the strong 
brandy-and-water, he fell asleep as usual. 

There was no wedding-breakfast at Sidcote, or any 
festivities at all—not even a wedding-cake. George drove his 
bride and his mother home after the service, and presently 
they had dinner together, and George kissed his wife, and his 
mother cried, so that there was little outward show of rejoicing. 
Yet they all three rejoiced in their hearts, and felt stronger 
and more hopeful, just because they could now stand together. 

In the afternoon, Mary asked George to go out with her. 

‘*T must go and see my uncle,”’ she said. ‘‘ I cannot bear 
to think of him alone. Let us ask him to keep his money, but 
to let us part friends.”’ 

They walked hand-in-hand across the stubble fields, and 
through the lanes, where the blackberry leaves were putting on 
their autumn tints of red and gold, and the berries of the hedge 
were all ripe and red—the purple honeysuckle, the pink yew- 
berry, the blackberry, rowan, hip and haw—to Gratnor. 

‘* Strange, George, that we shall go away, and never sce 
the dear old place again!’’ said Mary, with a sign. ‘‘ Let us go 
as soon as We can, so as to leave it before the trees are stripped, 
and while the sun still lies warm upon the hills.’’ 

In the parlour, Mr. Leighan was still sleeping, though it 


’ said the old man; ‘kill me, and have 





was past his waking time. Mary touched George by the hand, 
and they sat down behind him in the window and waited. 

They waited for a quarter of an hour. 

Then they heard a step outside. 

‘*It is David,’’ George whispered. ‘‘ He will rouse his 
uncle. Is he come already to ask for his fortune, I wonder? ’”’ 

Just then Mr. Leighan awoke, perhaps disturbed by 
David’s heavy step; and he awoke just as he had done 
twice before—namely, suddenly and with a startled shriek of 
terror. Just as he had done twice before he sat up in his chair, 
with horror and fright in his eyes, glaring wildly about the 
room. 

Mary, accustomed to witness tuis nightmare, looked to see 
the terror change into bewilderment. 

But it did not. 

For a while his mind was full of his dream; while he yet 
remembered the place, the time, and the man, and before the 
vision had time to fade and disappear, the very man himself 
of whom he had dreamed stood before him at the open door. 
Then he no longer forgot ; his dream became a memory : he was 
riding across Heytree Down in the evening; and he was met 
by his nephew with a cudgel, and the nephew cried out, 
‘*Who robbed me of my land?’’ and struck him across the 
temples so that he fell. 

‘**Murderer! Robber!’ he cried. ‘‘ Help! help! I am 
murdered and robbed !”’ 

And then, lo! a miracle. For the paralytic, who had had 
no power in his legs for six long years, sprang to his feet and 
stood with outstretched arms, crying tor help to seize the 
murderer. And David stood before him with such a look of 
hatred and revenge as he wore on that night, and in his 
trembling right hand the cudgel ready to uplift and to strike. 

It was over in a moment, for the old man fell helpless 
and senseless upon the floor, though David did not strike. 
‘The skull cap was knocked off by the fall, and exposed the 
angry red scar of the old wound. He lay upon his back, his 
arms extended in the fashion of a cross, as he had fallen upon 
Heytree Down; and as he lay there, so he lay here—with 
parted lips, streaming hair, and eyes wide open, which saw 
nothing though they gazed reproachfully upon his murderer. 
Then for a space no one spoke; but David bent over his uncle, 
breathing hard, and George and Mary looked on wondering 
and awe-stricken. 


**A second time, David !”’ 

David started and turned. It was the hand of his German 
protector Baron Sergius Von Holsten, and the tall figure of the 

3aron stood in the door, accompanied by myself. But on this 
occasion I counted for nothing. 

‘*A second time, David! ”’ 

David gasped but made no reply. 

‘* You came home, David,”’ said the Baron, ‘‘ to give your- 
self in charge for murdering and robbing your uncle. You 
struck him over the head with your cudgel, so that he fell 
dead at your feet. You robbed him of a box of papers and a 
bag of money. The thought of the crime gave you no rest 
by day, and at night the ghost of your uncle came to your 
bedside, and ordered you to go home and give yourself up. 
You came home. Your uncle was not dead. Have vou con- 
fessed the crime ?”’ 

David made no reply. 

‘** Have you restored the papers? ”’ 

Again he made no reply. 

‘This is your uncle: he looks as if you had killed him a 
second time. Madam,’’ he addressed Mary, ‘‘I am sorry to 
speak of such things in the presence of a Jady, but I have in 
my pocket the confession of David Leighan.”’ 

‘He was not killed, after all,’’ said David. ‘ What 
matters the confession ¢ ”’ 

‘* But he was robbed. Where are the papers ?”’ 

‘‘Here they are—all that are left.’’ I observed that he 
had a big book of some kind under his arm, he laid this on 
the table. ‘* There are his papers. Now, what’s the odds of a 
confession or two? ”’ 

‘*Ts this man’s presence desired by his uncle ?’’ the Baron 
asked. 

‘“*No!” said Mary; ‘‘ he comes every morning and drives 
him nearly mad. He has some power over him—I know not 
what. He has made my uncle’s life miserable for t* ~e 
months.’’ 

‘*My duty seems plain,’’ said the Baron. ‘‘I shall go to 
the nearest police-station and deposit this confession. ‘They 
will, I suppose, arrest you, David. You cannot, I fear, be 
hanged; but you will be shut up in prison for a very long time. 
The wise man, David, flies from dangers against which he can 
no longer struggle. The door is open.’’ He stood aside. 
‘* Fly, David ! let fear add wings. The police will be upon you 
this night if you are still in this village! Fly, David! even 
if it is once more to face the ghost of your murdered uncle! 
3etter a hundred ghosts than ten years of penal servitude. 
Fly, David !—fly!’’ 


There remained little more to be told. 

David has not since been heard of; and the question 
whether Mary’s fortune was forfeited by her marriage has not 
been raised. Nor can it be raised now. For Mr. Leighan 
remained senseless for three days—the same period as that 
which followed the assault upon him. And when he came to 
his right mind, behold! it was another mind. He thinks 
that the whole parish of Challacombe belongs to him :—all 
the farms and cottages, and even the church and the 
rectory. He is perfectly happy in this belief, and is 
constantly planning improvements and good works of 
all kinds. He exists only to do good. He lives with 
George and Mary, and enjoy; not only good health, but 
also an excellent temper. He always has a_ bag of 
money on the table, the handling and music of which give 
him the most exquisite pleasure; and in the drawing up of 
imaginary mortgages, signing vast cheques, and watching his 
imaginary property grow more and more, he passes a happy 
and a contented old age. His affairs are managed by George, 
and Mary is his heiress. So that for the present generation, 
at least, there will be no more talk of going to Tasmania. 

THE END. 
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JUBILEE NUMBER OF THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
The Proprietors of the “ Illustrated London News” have obtained Her Majesty’s gracious permission to reproduce Angeli’s famous 


full-length State Portrait of the Queen, painted last year, and now at Buckingham Palace. 
with the JUBILEE NUMBER of the “ Illustrated London News,” to be published in June. 
Orders for this Special Number should be given at once to your 


This beautiful Picture will be presentd 
Price One Shilling. 


lewsagents. 
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ya" Murki Tabe j fong pears ago, Just after Babel’s sad disaster, 

Vr Confusion rerqned o'er all, and woe  Gefel hat Afric City’s Master. 
°) Vie Motentate upon Bis Throne, Grew Bild Bith grief, and shame, and tears fo 
4 (‘Tis necdoful hat the truth Be own, Much reason Gad he for Bis fears foo !) 


Gp looking at the woodcut Sere, 
Dow’tl twig tat guo$ing Monarch’s silent tear. 








Go crime of Babel’s Wicked ought Was now Beginning to Be seen, of | 
Dire Bas the puniohment rf Brought, And everpzone was filled With cpleen of \ 
Gor Bour Bp Bour things Blacker grew, The verp peopfe’s forme got darker ! 
Bow to relieve it no one knew; The same fate seized cach Murki-Tahher, 
The King indignant, please observe; 
Likewise, forsooth, the Courticr’s graceful curve. 
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OR pears ings went on getfing worse, And Europeans scoffed ond tittered; 
Mo prapers availed to move the curse, Each Afric Bore Bis fot embittered, 
Gut when four Bousand pears had passed, The reigning (Monarch Bad a notion: 
“ Je got the tip,” Be cried, “at last; JPR act he Daifp Press in motion.” 
Behold the aspect of the Ringly face, 
So redolent of Geautp and of Grace. 





, Go” Premier new a thing or two — (He"d Bad an English education). 
Z Said Ge, “ That's just the ting todo. Your daugBter’s Band the compensation.” 
The King dicfated, as Bis wont, “Who cures our Blackness Bas the prize, of |” 
And as for Bim Bho tries, and don’t, He'll fave no time for future tries, of 1” 
Gp casting fo pour left pour optic. 
Now’ get a view of fife entivelp Coptic, 





[st 1880 208, RD. Che fame of “ Erosficld’s Soap” ga» spread oo, 
That everp other Soap, pou see,  Wefore its virtues fong Bad fled. So 
ben the “ Murki” came fo Band, And Crosfield read the Proclamation, 
BHe sent some Soap fo that far fand, And soon Sad whitened all the nation, 
The jop of us again Being cfean 
Jn MurkisTaGe is (note the Jllustration) seen. 


——==_————— 


© ends the tale of Murhki-TaGe : 
Jt map Be true, or not; Bat matter ? 
'Twas stated as a fact, or—fark, 
‘@ Most probably, indeed, the fatter. 
: Gut this is what he Sailor told, 
>, ___ Bo"d Landed in that countrp tropic, 
=—— iow each one there, Both poung and ofd, 
cee, (Was full of this engrossing topic, 
And Murhi-TaBe, its virtues still enfargin' 
Qdorehips “ Perfection Soap” 
(as vide Margin), 
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THE RACES. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


CELEBRATED BINOCULARS, 


In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Power and Definition. 
New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


OPTICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C., 


Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street ; 
Photographie Stadio, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


Negretti and Zambra’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 


~orological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instru- 


ln o-nts, 1200 Engravings, price 5s. 6d. 
Telephone No. 6583. 





NEW CATALOGUE READY JANUARY, 1887. 
= (THE GX N OF THE DERIOD.” 
TRAD .. MARK. Re 
YNOURS, PARIS, 1878 ; SY DNEY, 1879; MELBOURNE, 1889 ; 
CALCUTTA, Iss4. 


TREBLE <\ EXPRESS. RIFLES. 
GRIP HENRY OR METFOR. 
RIFLING 


Il 


LOWEST ° ae 
TRAJECTORY O GREAT ACCURACY 


JRIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, Land 


I 2,20 to 30 muineas : 360, “400, 450, “300, and * 
Expres: 

2, 3 J 
Hla : 

be r spherical 


De t mye ' 


i, w th extra she 
uine ae, — latter 
ulerate 


t, ‘Birmi ng rham. . Established 1850, 


‘HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE, 


ner. r plain. in leather- 


cov ere F ! 
. W. VBR A HAMS, > Ed 
3 





Lid. per 
Bath. 


SHA 
SALT. 


Of all Chemists and Grocers, &c. 


Bracing and 
Refreshing. 





»MENDS EVERYTHING 

‘a, Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory.Glass, 
¥ China, Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, &c. 
“Strong as Iron, Solid as 2 Bock. 
The total. quantity sold during the 
past five years amounted to over 


Sa botties. EVERYBODY WANTS IT, 
All dealers can sellit. Awarded 


c New Orleans, 155. 

— Pronounced Strongest Clue known 

Contains no Acid, ALWAYS — mg HEATING 

3, for Mechanics and Amateurs. 
4. ‘a and Quarta, 4s. ¢ , ~} 


A Ara 


id in Tin C Vn Ba Pints 





ASTHMA, COUGH, BRONCHITIS # 


CAUTION.—To guard against frandnlent imitations, see that 
each Box be rs the name of “ WILCOX and CU., 230, Oxford- 
atreet, London. 

One of these C ‘warettes ¢ ‘ 
attack of Asthma, Cough, B 
Persons who suffer at night with coug ! 
breath find them invaluable, as th netantly check the spasm, 
promote ®leep.ahd allow the pat ent to passa good night. Are 

ectis harmless and may be sinoked by la lies, children, and 
most delice patients, 

Price 24. éa. per Box of 35, post-free ; and of all Chemists, 


diate relief in the worst 


THE DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMP & OIL COMPY., 


LIMITED, 
Beg to inform their numerous customers and the Trade generally that, in addition to their ne gy SAFETY 
LAMPS of great illuminating power (43, 62 and 100 standard Candles) which are recommended by Insurance 
Companies, and which have been awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS, and of which more than 300,000 are now in 
use, they have just completed, and have on view, 


The DEFRIES’ POPULAR SAFETY LAMP. pric as. 94 


AND . 
Price, with 10-in. Shade, 


The DEFRIES’ SAFETY READING LAMP, *yo."Sc. 


The DEFRIES'’ POPULAR SAFETY “LAMP, “price 3s. 94d., is made in Polished Brass, i; 
10 inches high, and gives a brilliant light equal to 10-candle power, consuming only half a pint of oil in eight hours. 

The DEFRIES' POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is the Lamp for Night 
Nurseries and Sick Chambers, as its flame may be reduced to that of a common night light without any odour 
being emitted, costing whilst so burning one penny for twenty-four hours. 

The DEFRIES’ POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is a Perfect and Safe Lamp 
to suit all classes. 

DEFRIES 

power with practically no heat. 
odour being emitted. 

DEFRIES’ SAFETY OIL 
Retail Agents in London :—Barker and Co., 
Bright and Co, (late Argand), Bruton-street, Bond-street ; 


ING LAMP gives an intensely white light of 20-candle 


j READ 
It cannot explode, and the flame may be turned down quite low without any 


LAMPS may be obtained from most Lamp Dealers and special 
High-street, Kensington : Benetfink’s, Che ypside ; Bon Marché, Brixton ; 
Defries and Sons, Houndsditch ; Fox and Co, , Bishopsgate- 
street; Hampton and Sons, Pall-mall: Hindley and Sons, Oxford-street; Honey, 261 and 263, Regent-street ; : 
Maple and Co., Tottenham-court-road ; Moeder and Co,, Tottenham-court-road, Brighton—S. Hannington and Sons, 
Dublin—W. Carson and Sons, 21, Bachelors’-walk. ~ Edinburgh—Baxendale and Co., 42, Hanover-street. Manchester— 
Baxendale and Co., 20, Miller-street ; and Wholesale from the 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 


|THE DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
43 and 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.. 


FASHIONS FOR 1887. 


Un receipt of Letter or Telegram, Mourning Goods will 
| be forwarded to any part of England on approbation, no 
} = matter the distance; with an EXCELLENT FITTING 
q DRESSMAKER (if desired), without any extra charge 
whatever. Address— 


PETER ROBINSON, 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, REGENT-ST. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


REGENT-STREET HOUSE 
THE 
BLACK MATERIALS and BLACK SILKS 


ARE MARVELLOUSLY CHEAP, AND THE 
STOCK IMMEN ‘SE. 


THE RETURN OF SILKS TO FASHION. 


PETER ROBINSON 


RECOMMENDs THE 


BLACK HUGUENOT SILK 


FOR GOOD WEAR, 
PATTERNS FREE. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
THE COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

256 to 262, REGENT- STREET, LONDON. 


PETER ROBINSO 


NICHOLSON’S 
NEW COSTUMES & MANTLES 


AT WHOLESALE CITY PRICES. 
Established 50 Years. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FREE. PATTERNS FREE. 


NOVELTIES IN DRESS FABRICS, 


From 6d. to 2s. per yard. 


NEW SILKS, PLUSHES, VELVETS, &c. 
A Charming Variety of WASHING FABRICS. 











{ MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
( REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 

















NEW SILKS, SATINS, MERVEILLEUSES, 


Including 20,000 yards of BROCHE SATINS, at Is. 69d. per yard, 
THE CHEAPEST SILK EVER OFFERED. Patterns Free. 


NEW STRIPED & CHECKED VELVETS, PLUSHES, 
AND VELVETEENS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


NICHOLSON & CO., 


50 to 54, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON ; 
And at COSTUME COURT, CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


THERESE, One Guinea. 
New Visite, in Beaded Grenadine, hand- 
somely trimmed, Jace and jet fringe, 
| sulnea, 
Lined 8 te, super qualities, 
1} and 2 Guineas. 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


COV EN TRY MACHINISTS’ Cox 
CLUB CYCLES. 


The SPORTSMAN, 29/1 87, says:—‘‘The finish of these 
beautiful specimens is so — that me is superfluous.” 


Works—COVENTRY. 


LONDON 15 and 16, Holborn Viaduct. 
MANCHESTER ... 9, Victoria-buildings. 





Dec. 22, 1883. 
Sold “4 Grocers, Ironmo 
Oilmen, 
MANU PACTORY : SHEFFIELD. 


rs, Cabinetmakers, 





THE “MARLBORO” TANDEM, 
CONVERTIBLE. 
Can be ridden by two Ladics, 


Agencies in all Principal Towns. Catalogues, two stamps. 


Feels iy hesitation in recommending its use.— 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


18-in., Plated, £26; Silver, 27 10s. 

In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 
Brass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete with 
Comb, Hair-brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes; Tooth, 
| Nail, and Shaving Brushes; Razor-Strop, Paper-Knife, 
| Seent-Bottle, Jar; Soap-Dish, Writing-Case, Penholder, 
| Pencil, Inkstand, Match-Box, Looking-Glass, Two Razors, 
lg 





Scissors, Nail-File, and Button-Hook, Price, complete, 
£6, with Plated Fittings ; £7 10s., with Silver Fittings. 


FISHER’S 
BEATRICE BAG. 


The New Lady's Bag, Removable Centre, Moreeco 
Leather, fitted complete, Silver Mounts, Ivory Brushes, 
Very Elegant. A small Fitted Bag, contains Seay Box, 
Jar ; Scent-Bottle, Tooth and Nail Brushes, Paper-Knife, 
Glove Stretchers, Comb, Hair-Brush, Velvet-Bruch, 
Looking-Glass, Scissors, Button-Hook, Nail-File, Knife. 
Corkscrew. 

Price £4 15s, 


$. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 
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AVERY’S 


New Price-Lists with Illustrations. 
NEW DESIGNS. SAMPLES POST-FREE. 
S1, Great Portland-street, London, W. 


BLINDS. 


TORPID LIVER 
CARTE RS| Positive:ycured by 








che se Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepela, 
Indigestin, cw Too 
Hearty Eating. r- 
fect remedy for +h ai 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness Urd Ta te in the 
| Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
|Pain in the Bide, ete. 
'Thev regu‘ate the 
——— 5 SONS GE peeves 
Constipa'ion aus biies. The smallest and 
ewiest to take. 4ina phial. Purely Vegetab'e, 
aad do not grips cr purge, but by their gentle 
action es 1 who use them. Established 
1454, rd Pill of the United States. In 
— at is. 1gd. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
yest. 
7 lustrated pamphiet free. ee D 
#4, Holborn V: ag om E¢ ome 











CAUTION.~—To quard against fravdutent imitat: « thet 


each Label beara the name of“ WILCOX & CO.,2% Orford-«t 0 


There are THREE KIN DS, distinguished from each ot her by 
| & YELLOW, GREEN and HED SILK THREAD, otta« hed to 
| stepper. KAU DE RU RZ: VELIAIW ) instantly ; moves the 
moat violent Toot hneche BAU DE SURZ MG poet 
acluly mouth-waeh, prevents fore er the retarh of pa 
decay, and preserves the teeth sound and white. The ED 
THKEAD is used as the Green, but eapec inlly adapted for 
children's use, SURZ ORANGE TOOTH.PASTE. for the 
removal « of tartar aed whitening tne teeth, Free hy parce) post 
from WILOOX and ©O., 2%, Oxford-st., W.: and through am 
| Chemists, Yellow, 2s. od, Green, &s. 64. ; Med, Ss, ; Paste, 4. 











